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Wrtttenfor- ' • 

l%te Chriatlaxi Sclenee Itoiitor - ' 

KrexnUn appeu« to be lowerizig 
a new iron, curtain. 

• Overseas mail service, to. dis- 
sidents has been cut o£f^ .T^epbone 
calls to the West for 7 to n*^ n" f r>rmti»t ji 
have virtual stopped. ' 

Although, it is Impossible to prevent 
an incoming: call to the 17.S.S.R. 
the West on the automaflc telephone 
system which -the Sonets- Introduced 
two years ag:o. dissidents ridw find 
their calls to the West 'repeatedly 
ihteiTupted by Soviet cantors. Con- 
sequently, the former lc«g ccmversap 
tions with, dissidents hke- physicist 
Andrei D.~Sakharov'ai% a tidng of the 


• ' In a letter to the newspaper Neue 
Zuercher Zeitung, exiled novelist Al- 
exander Solzhenitsyn that 

Soviet citizens in the. provinces, who 
have had fiiendly conversations with 
foreigners, now are beaten up as 
public examples. 

• Western tourists carrying politi- 
cally cmtroversial books must now 
leave them with the police at the 
. border and are tcdd to jdck them up 
when they leave the country. 

A complaint to KG B 

An Italian newspaper correspon- 
dent, who on. several occasions 
taken Michel Tatu’s “Power- to. tifo. 
KremUn" (published in the U.S.A. 
Viking Press ln.l969), complained to a 
KGB (Soviet, secret. poUce) officer 
when he was ordered to surrender the 
book and was told: “Things, have 
changed.',' 

The removal of Plotr N. Demlchev 
as Central Committee secretsqiy In 
charge ol ideology, culture, and 
propagantoi denotes w end to the 
Soviet Unloo’s Uberal-“himdred flow- 
ers’* period, -the generally well-in- 
formed. Fremsh. - bimonthly Bst & 
Oueststatea^ph^iLt^ -Let a . 

itccndred iXcnverethodkn,*' 

Ts^tung encouraged intellectuals to 
up freely with varying view- 
points. but then ended up by sending 
. .many of them to labor camps for 
reform. 
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Phnom Penh— concentrating on bullets 

(Cambodia girds for 
iRfokohg River battie 




. 'ByDaiijelSoiillsuclaiid - 
' - ;Staff catrespnideiit.af 
*:ntoChriztianSrieriM Idholtor 

. PiBHim Peoto Cainbodia 
American-suqiported Loea 
emment Is preparing • to 
major battle far coatrol of 
Caiz^ddla’s MekongBiver lifeUhe. 

It'^oii^ prove to be one of 
iziosidecislve fights of war, and 
concern that it. will add 
tly to both fdd^r already 

The =^casualtles shiix ito inai^ 

‘ this year after the Ctatomunlslrled 
Cai^bodiaa Instogents launched .a 
wave of attacks onNefw Year’s jCiay 
to .start off their aunual dry-season 
offensive. They foQed to make any 
significant gains (nt the flat paddy 
fields tomind the capital city of 
Phnom Penh. But they threw more 
men and guns into toe battle for the 
Mekong and -^how control as much 
as two-thirds of toe 60-mile stretch 
of river between toe Vietnam bor- 
der and Itonom Penh. 

Last supply routes 

Since all of the highway siqiply 
routes to Phnom Penh have long 
been cut, -the Cambodian cspltal 
depends for its supplies on Its small 

airport the Meknig. Until 

recent^, convctys of barges and 
tankers coining up the river pro- 
vided for about 80 percent of the 
city's nee^. Air transport played 
only a supptementazy role. 

But last 'monto toe -Cambodian 
Insurgents began giving the supply 
convoys ah unprecedented pound- 
ing. The.sflgitnents of three convoys 


that made It through so tor 
toiayear brought to what one 

; cimvoy would nonxiaUy.cax^. 

The lut. abortive, attempt >tb 
move siqipl^eB .iq> toe river- oc- 
curred'idneitoysagowh^thetu^^ 
towfng flinmMnittm and ilce bar- 
ges not onily ran Into tostageot hre 
but also ' struck floating m^s.^ 
Three; tu^ and' an ammunlllanj^ 
barge -weFe sunk, and &e remain- 
der of toe convoy tamed back to 
yietnam. , , 

Tnrniiigpiomt 

Mili t a ry analysts think the to- 
.troductloa of toe mlneB may mark 
an importut tmidng potot to 
of the tosnrgenta. in to^ struggle 
for control : toe Mekong. The 
-Cambodian Navy . has ..tntoe.- 
styeepers, butitsofCioershaytoat 
government positions nuist be . re- 
established on toe banks of toe 
river to provide protecUai^-befoire 
toe minesweepers can be'used. 

Despite mudh speculation .about 
the possibnity ofal918Berlto-style 
emergency airlift by the U.S. Air 
Force, Anierican. tn 

Phnom Penh that they do 

not consider tois a “feasible al- 
ternative." 

For one thing,- sudk-iui' atrw-ft 
would prove extremely ^expraive. 

-It also would sharply Increase 
American involvement and o^ose 
U.S. airmen to conaldVEUe risks 
at a tone whena gfcnvlz^'number 
(tf U.S. con grriHnTnWn fajmip '^ltliig 
American assistance toi both Cam- 
bodia and Sooto'VletnxnL ' 

. itFIease tom to Page 6 


^ Bar ry B. EDls 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

WasUngton 
Long-range problems confronting 
toe U.S. econcnny are pinpcdnted here 
by top officials, even as the White 
^»3se and Congress grapple with toe 
Immediate Issues of irmntioin, reces- 
sion, and unemployment. 

Problems include a drop to corpo- 
rate profits to a levd that virtually 
eliminates new investments 

and forces companies to borrow on 
the open money market; and rising 
levels taxation. 

Federal Reserve Board ftbuiiman 
Arthur F. Burra sctys corporate prof- 
its are now "too low to permit capital 
investmtot." . 

On paper, he says, business profits 
last year were "16 percent higher 
than in 1978 and 4fi percent higher 
thantol972." 

These, however, "were largely In- 
ventory profits," rellecttng the In- 
fiationaiy increase to value of goods 
already in stock so toat toe "costs of 
operation" were undecstated. 

"Bxcludizig these fictitious prof- 
its,” he said, “after-tax profits" ac- 
tually declibed last year. "An 
ominous consequence of deteriorating 
prcAts," said Dr. Bu^, is "some 
decline" in the strength of 

U.S. corporatlcais. 

It used to be, the nation's top 
central banker trAA toe Joint Boo- 
nomic Committee ( JEC) of Congress, 
that American firms raised their 
investment capital larg<^ from their 
ownproflts. 

That situatian has .so far changed, 
he observed, that hi 'toe "past five 
years funds borrowed ^ all hahfinan- 
. cia}' coipoiatlora in. toe United. 

,^y could raise tatemaliy. 

' \ ' .-A^jplease tum to Page 6 


^ Petw G. Stuart 
Statt correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

WasUngton 

For the U.S. as a whole, it’s a 
recession. But for the nation's cities, 
it’s Increasingly a depression. 

So city officials are turning to 
Ocmgress, urging a program ol 
stepped-up public service jobs, emer- 
gency fiscal reUef, accelerated public 
works, reenactment of federal-local 
revenue eharing, and creation of an 
Intergovernmental Economic Recov- 
ery Board. 

For the longer term, they seek the 
drafting (tf a “national urban policy . " 

Their surest prospect would seem to 
be more public service jobs. Legisla- 
tion to create 1 million such jobs 
commands wide bipartisan support in 
Congress. 

Its sponsOTS, Stois. Jacob K. Javits 
(R) of New York and Harrison A. 
TnUtoms (D) of New Jers^, the two 
senior members of the Senate Labor 
Oommittee, predict passage by both 
houses in 60 days. 


But when city frfWftiaTa suda as these 
come to Washington seeking relief, 
they say they find mostly frustration 
with the Ford administration. 

"^lere’s nobody to talk to,” com- 
platos an of one urban' group. 

"There’s no HUD [Department of 
Housing and Urban Development] 
■ secretary, no [White Ifouse] dcaiestlc 
council staff, and [Vice-President] 
Rockefeller hasn't suiteced yet. ” 

(The HUD Cabinet post was vacated 
when James T. Lynn became federal 
budget director. The domestle council 
remains staffed largely by Nixon 
holdovers. And the Vice-President, 
ahose 15 years as Governor of New 
York gives him sOUd urban cre- 
dentials, is keeplngalow profile.) 
Examples of city problems : 
eUhempkqrment in urban areas 
runs as much as five times above the 
already soaring national average of 
8.2 percent. New York City Is bracing 
for joblessness of 12 percent to the 
next two to three months. In Mich- 
igan, 1S.7 percent are out of work 
*Flease tum to Page 5 


Baby selling investigated 

ByCnrtIa jr. Sitomer 
Staff correspondent of 
The Oirtstian Science Monitor 

LosAngeles 

SeOfaig babies for big profits Jn toe U.S. — Irag a hnshed-iq» subject 
taltedabootonlylnwiilsperB — now beads toward poblic airing. 

• A unique case against alleged black marketeers selling babies is 
set to go on trial here In Los Angeles Friday. 

Concerned about toe possible effect pre-trial publicity, prose- 
cntors daniiifift to disGOBS details, but tois newsqmper has learned toat 
felony charges of **slavei 7 ** against two defendants are unprece- 
dented. The defendants are accused of "selling” babies to couples 
across toe U.S. for 610,000 to 616,600 per child. 

The prosecntion, it Is toonght, '■*dll argue toat toese Ugh fees — as 
well as qnestianable Urcmnstances surrounding toe adoptions — 
repr^nat child "selling'' ratoer toan child '^placement." 

Defendants indicate they win connter toat toeir aotidns are neitoer 
iTiftg ai iminm-a.i, bot Isll under toe heading of ^^independent" or 
private adoptions [which is legal in OaUfomia and in all bat toree U.B. 
states]. They wID also contmd toat m<ntey wUch <dianged hands Is a 
"referral fee” charged to bring together natural mothers with 
-ad<^tivepoireKi^'-.^iraibw'toaaa "sate price*’ ftwa diild. 

★Please turn to Page 4 
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Why consumer groups resist Malagasy: 

computer grocery check-out uncertainty 
^ ^ ^ ' in Indian Ocean 


By Frederic A. Mmritz 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

San Leandro, Cam. 

Opposition is growing to the ex- 
peiimentai system of compiiterized 
check-out counters In U.S. super- 
markets. 

Consumer groups hope to block the 
system, which eliminates prices 
marked on individual items. Prices 
already are entered into the com- 
puter-cash res^ister, which Identifies 
products by scanning a code on the 
item label. 

In Cailfornia, legislation has been 
Introduced to requti« retention of 
jolces on products. 

Rockland County, New Turk, al- . 
ready has adopted sudi an ordhumce, 
and similar proposals can he ex- 
pected' sotm in MinWgiw, New York 
State, and Washington, D.C., accord- 
ing to Carol Foreman, executive 
director of the Oosisamer Federation 
of America in Waddngton, D.C. 

In San FTandSoo the board of 
supemsors' Urban Consumer Affairs 
Committee soon will begin hearings 
on a similar propose. 

So far the oontroversal system, 
known as the "untverssd product 
code" has been used in a limited 
number of pilot projects in places Hke 



By-Barth J..Faikenberg. staff photographer 


Check-out ‘lines’ draw fire 


(^ehmatl; Severra Park, Md.; 
Angeles, and SanLieandro, Calif. 

For supporters, it means aid in 
managing tbe food budget, quicker 
dheck-but. lines at the supermarket,, 
and even wrings in grocery prices 
from lower store costs pass^ cm to 
toe customer. 

But for crltlcB, It seems like an 
'obsta4de to comparison sbof^dng, and 
a smoke screen behind vdilch super- 
markets can raise their prices a 
minimum of pubUe notice. 

★Please tom to Page 2 


^GeoCfotyGods^ 
Overseas news edtor Of - 
The Christian Science Mooitor 

Crisis In the Malag na y Repubhc 
(Madagascar) brings an additional 
element of uncertainty to toe already 
sensitive southwestern reaches of toe 
Indian Ocean. 

Tbfo vast island lies aboirt 260 miles 
due east of Mosamhique, where radi- 
cal change has been under way-ever 
since last April’s coiqi in FortugaL 
The end of toe Portuguese empire In 
Africa now Is In sight, and with it will 
- come black^run govermnoits whose 
political cct^e is as yet uncertain. 

A parallel uncertainty -grips Hhda-' 
gascar since Tuesday-Wednesday 
night, when the neety' Installed head, 
of gpvernment, RiChard Ratal- , 
mandrava, was caught in ah am- 
bush, shot ai^ wounded, and suc- 
cumbed a few hours, later. Be had 
assumed toe presideney as reeentty 
as Feb. 12, when outgcftng FvesldttQ.t 
Gabriel . Ramananteba suddenly 
turned over all powen to him, till then 
.his Interior Minister. Frealdent 
Ramanantsoa— also a. notary man 
but considerably older than toe mur- 
dered pd. Ratslmandrava, who was 
in his early 40s— lud been in political 
★Please turn to Page 4 
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Cairo— where people are indifferent to Kissinger this time 

Peace hopes rise as Ki^inger, Sadat talk 

Diplomats in Cairo say Egypt willing to meet 
Israel’s demand for pledge of nonbelligerency 


. By Dana Adams Schmidt 
State coirespondent of 
The Christian Seifiiee Monitor 


Cairo 

Prospeets for progress in U.S. Sec- 
retary of State Etashiger’s current 
Middle, East peace mission rose after 
he had spent a whcde aftsmoon talk- 
ing to Egyptian Presideat Sadat 

Ity. KlSBlnger had driven straight to 
his meeting with Mr. Sadat after 
arriring frmn dlscussknis witoXsraeli 
leaders in Jerusalem. On the fii^t 'an 
ancnymouB f/mMui m the EUninger 
party had voiced confidence that the 
current misskai was cn the track. And 
-this foellng cf onirfldenee was en- 
hanced when both Dr. Kissinger and 
President Sadat arniounced after 
their diseussiora that they had made 
progress and gotten down to spedllcs. 

The two men made fiielr statements 


beneath a banyan tree in toe setting 
sun at the guest house, at tbe Nile 
bairage north of Cairo where Dr. 
Kissinger had been Preridoit Sadat’s 
guest for a working hmclL Neittier 
would go into details. But d4 p ] ^mo.t B in 
Cairo said Egypt whs wUUng to meet 
Israel’s demand for an Egyptian 
declaration of nonbelligerwqy with 
more public statements (such as Mr. 
Sadat recently made to the' Times of 
London ) that he will not attaidc Israel. 

Quiet connmtnieata 

The diplomatB think Mr. Sadat 
would meet Israeli security 
with commitments to prolcng the life 
of toe United Nations peace-keeping 


force in Sinai, by establishing demili- 
tarized zones and quid: unpublicized 
commitmmts to keep Egyptian 
forces In Sinai at low levds. 

The anonymous official on the Sec- 
retary's plane on the flight to Cairo 
had told jcorrespondents that the Is- 
raelis would want something more 
than intangibles in return for terri- 
tory such as the Mltla and QlddL 
passes and the Abu Rudels 
(An intangible already mooted is toe 
declaration by Egypt of nonbeiUge- 
rence toward Israel.) The official 
declined to say what the tangible 
might be. But observers have sug- 
gested a wide range of possibilities — 
★Please turn to Page 6 
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Arab daily 
published 
in Israel: 
‘not easy’ 

By a staff correiq>ondent of 
TtiB Christian Science Monitor 


jemnlem 

It is no easy Job, acknowledges 
Mahmoud Abu Zalaf, editor of Al- 
Kuds “ the mass circulation Arable- 
Language newspaper In Jerusalem 
to publish a newspaper under a 
military occupaUm. 

With a popular style and close 
attention to the grim economic prob- 
lems of living In what me of its 
staffers calls "our Inflation-ridden 
annex to the devaluation-ridden Is- 
raeli economy,'' Al-Kuds has since Its 
foundation in 1968 built Its circulation 
to a healthy total of 22,000. This is by 
far the largest amoig Arabic dallies 
In Israel and the occuided territories. 

“Every night," sasrs Mr. Abu Zalaf, 
“we have our problems with the 
Israeli censor. Everything, even our 
advertisements. Is checked before we 
can print them. 

“Since the Arab states voted to 
make the Palestine Liberation Orga- 
nization (PLO) responsible for the 
West Bank and (PLO chairman) 
Arafat's trip to the United Nations 
last fall, the Israelis have gotten 
much tougher because they sre more 
nervous." 

Not pessimistic 

Mr. Abu Zalaf does not share the 
pessimism about a coming new Arah- 
Israel war found among many West 
Bank Palestinians. "War will not 
settle anything. There won't be a war. 
If we want to defeat Israel, the only 
way is to make peace with her," he 
asserts. 

He does share the belief of many 
other West Bankers that U.S. Secre- 
tazy of State Henry A. Kissinger will 
be able to bring off new Egyptlan- 
Israeli and possibly new Syrian-Is- 
raell disengagement steps on his 
current Mideast tour. 

“The U.S. should prevent a new 
war. If it comes, the U.S. would in any 
case step In the minute Syrian troops 
reached Tiberias (in pre-1967 Israel], 
or If the Egyptians should get'as far 
asGaza." 

With his two more radical and 
lower-elrculation competitors, Al- 
Fajr (whose former editor, Joseph 
Nasser, was kidnapped a year ago 
and has vanished) Al-Staaab 

(whose last editor was deported by 
the Israeli authorltieB recently), Mr. 
Abu Zalaf shares the fueling that the 
outside Arab world neither under- 
stands nor cares about the problems 
of the million PalesUniana In the West 
Bank and Gaza. 

Own university wanted 

Unlike them, Al-Kuds has cam- 
paigned for eatabUstament of an Arab ' 
university on the West Bank, even 
before the end of Israeli occupation. 
Opponents of the idea argue this 
cannot be done with Israeli financial 
help or approval because It would not 
be truly free, and that outside Arab 
financial or academic help is Impos- 
sible under Israeli occupation. 

“The occupation must end before 
we can plan anything of our own 
poUtlcaL future," says Mr. Abu Zalaf. 
“You have no idea of the economic 
pressures we face now. Since Israel 
devalued its currency 40 percent last 
yeSr, newsprint has doubled in cost 
and wages are up 86 percent. Here in 
Jerusalem, we have to p^ the Israeli 
tax rate, the hipest in the world. 

“The Arab world should pay more , 
attention to us. With their billions, the 
rich Arab oil states could help us to | 
stay here and not emigrate, as Israel ' 
wants." 

Fewer jobs for Arabs 

With the Israeli recession, there are 
fewer Jobs for Arabs in luuel (esti- 
mates run between 40,000 and 70,000 
at present). Factory U^offls there 
affect Arab labor first. 

“What the Arab oil states should do 
is form committees to help us. If they 
will help us to build houses, we can 
stay — otherwise we give our places 
\jp to Israeli immigrants. 

"How about some Arab help, for 
example, fbr a cooperative housing 
scheme for people evicted from their 
homes? $80 million would start such a 
fund handsomely. Israel calls an all 
Jews in the world to invest In IsraeL 
Some Arab Investment here would be 
in Ihe interest of all of us.“ 


More get hired, but pay is stiiNow 

S. Africa looks to blacks 


By Henry S. Bbiyvmrd 
comspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

JctaaniiBebiirg 

Economle facta of life ^ iarcbig 
vdiite-ruled South Africa to rely more 
and more on its reserves of black 
workers to keep the wfae^ of com- 
merce and industry turning. 

The Ptetoria government’s own 
figures show that out of a total work 
force of 8.5 rnilUcm, nearfy 6 million 
now are Africans. And blacks have 
been g wli^iwg Jobs in the main sectors 
of the nation’s economy ihster than 
the 1.6 million ^rtitte workers. 

This now more black 

fftmfflftB have a monetary tneome 
than ever before, even thougji they 
are paid lower rates in most Instances 
than white workers. 

Today in the manufacturing In- 
dustries, of 1.8 million workers, overl 
millioi are blacks. In the coastructlon 
industry 887,000 of 400,000 men are 
Uack. Labor authorities add that both 
railways and public service are ;iSiDg 
far more black than white employees. 

Bbude Staff gains 

Faced with the fact that there are 
not enough whites to man all tiie 
country's Job openings, even those in 
Skilled Tuannal work, officials have 
found no alternative but to rdy on 
black staff increasingly heavily. 

As the black man's ecniinmlc oon- 
trlbutlan Increases, sane observers 
say, this hunritably wHI inerease bis 
political influence as well. Already 
there are signs the government of 
Prime Sinister John Vaster is aware 
of this as it eases Job classtflcattons to 
permit black entzy. In other in- 
stances, are simply ignaring 

employment restrlctiois cd black 
workers and letting them take Jobs 
where needed. 

But quirks and Inequities still are 
plentttuL Johannesburg City Council 

recently announced it would be hiring 
60 new Afidcan traffic officers due to 
the shortage of vddte staff. But this 
raised a critical outoy ta the EngUsh- 
language press when it was disclosed 
that. If an argument with a adilte 
motorist occurred, the black traffic- 




I- 
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Johannesburg broom factory South Africa Information Office 

Black labor grows in importance in South Africa 


nfWiMw was supposed to leave the 
scene Immediately. ' 

As far as pay discrimination is 
concenied, African traeta dr i ve r s in 
Pretoria are to be paid about 1120 per 
month whereas udiite operaters re- 
ceive between $860 and $460 per 

Tnnfith. 

TAhoUwg thia “racialism of the 
worst kind," the Rand Daily Mail 
edltorlaUsed that blactas are given a 
chance to do mae skilled wak 
without suitable reward fbr their 
aervloes. African pay in tills Instance 
falls below the <*minimum humane 
subsistence level," the newsp^ier 
asserted. 

Meamriille U.S. Rep. Charles C. 
Diggs Jr. (D) of who 

recently was denied arimtoiiow to 
South Africa, took tiM occaslan to 
point out that althmtgfa whites firm 18 
percent of the population, they control 


Verification : crux of SALT accord 


ByBlctaardBort ■ 
Spedalto 

The Christian Science Mmltar 

London 

Serious dembta now are being raised 
over the ability of American and 
Soviet negotiators to iron out the 
details of a new agreement at the 
strategic arms llTnltaticn talks 
(SALT) this year. 

Ihe general outline of a new SALT 
accord was agreed to to November, 
during President Ford's first meeting 
with Soviet par^ chief Leonid I. 
Brezhnev at Vladivostok. 

At the summit, the two leaders 
worked out a tormula to jAaee ifiyear 
ceilings on total numbers of strateglG 
delivery vehiclea and missiles that 
ooifld be armed wtth multiple, tode- 
pendentiy targeted re-entry vehicles 
(MIRV). 

Formal pact awaited 

In gTiTinnnnlTig the iitwtoir w tamdtnp 
reached at Vladivostok, United States 
officials said that a formal agreement 
would follow this year, hopefully to 
July when Hr. Ford and Mr. Brezh- 
nev are scheduled to hold another 
summit. 

But many strategic analyats, both 
in and outside of governmoLt, report 
that numerous obstacles now stand to 
the wi^ of a quickly negotiated SALT 
accord. 

The chief stumbling block appears 
to be the inxiiJlem associated with 
arriving at a wakable meazis to 
insure compliance with the terms 
reached at Vla d ivostok. Intact, some 
offidala privately sus^l^ in d 
rush to conclude a new arms pact, the 
U.S. administration Ignored the diffi- 
culty of establishing verification 
procedures for the new SALT under- 
standtogs. 

SnrveiUanoe gap 

As with the first SALT accord of 
1972, tile chief tostniment Ibr poUctog 
the new agreement win be "nattonal 

technical means of verification" — 
U.S. and So^t recoonaissanoe satel- 
,Utes and other sc^Ustlcated mirveU- 


dance- equtoment used by both tbm'. 
United States and the Soviet Union to t 
monitor weapons developmentB \ 
within each other’s homeland. 

Yet even prior to the Vladivostok , 
auDunlt, there were doubts raised as j 
to vdiettar the Soviet Unioa had fully ■ 
lived up to the terms of the first SALT 
accord. There was evidence, for in- . 
stance, that Soviet technicians were ! 
developing radars for a mobile anti- 1 
ballistic mlasUe (ABM) system — a | 
development that was directly con- < 
trary to the 1973 treaty limiting 
ASMS. 

More important, it was rqMrted 
that tile Soviet Union was generally 
interfering with U.S. efforts to mcsii-' 
tor missile testing and submarine 
construction. The Servlet Union denied 
these charges, but negotiators are 
currently dtsnnwfng the problem in 
Geneva. 

While the outcome at these talks has 
yet to be announced, it la clear that 
the terms of the Vla<ttyostok accord 
will magnify the SALT verification 
problem. 

Unlike the 1972 agreement, the 
aggregate celling of 2,400 on launch- 
ers enables both aides to deploy 
mobile inter continental balUattc mis- 
siles (ICBM). These systems were 
earlier prohibited, because, being 
mobile, they are inheroitly difficult to 
keep track of cmd count. 

The Soviet U nion is believed to have 
developed an ICBM capable of being 
moved on land, the SSX-16, whlcb 
may be deployed this year. The 
United States, meanwhile, bu begun 
to inveati gate the posribiUty of devel- 
oping an ICBM that could be launched 
from a large transport aircraft like 
theCSA. 

Impossible task 

If one or both sides deploy large 
numbers of these mobile systems. It 
will be extremely difficult to ensure 
that each side remains below the total 
launcher limit. 

A potentiaUy moe difficult prob- 
lem stems from the celling placed oi ' 
MutiVed launebera. Both sides are 
restricted to 1,890 missiles armed 
with MIRVa, but the tedutlcal prob- 


lem nf 

which missiles have been outfitted' 
with multiple warheads appears ex- 
temely complex. 

Because of this detection difficulty, 
*U.S. officials late last year took the 
posltiaD that if any of the three new 
Soviet missiles that had been ob- 
served with MIRVs were dexdoyed, 
they would be county agalnsjt the 
MIRVed launcher total. 

Problems encountered 

This approach has already encoun- 
tered some problems. 

First, some at the new Soviet 
missiles have also been tested witii 
stogie warheads and aae at tbe mis- 
siles which has already become ^q>er- 
atloned, the SS-18, Is believed to bave 
been deployed only to this mode. . 

Second, the logic of the U.S. position 
suggests that while only 600 of the 
1,000 U.S. iiDnuteman missiles have 
been MlRVed, the Soviet Uiiion could 
claim that the total force must be 
counted against the MIRY celling. 

Evidence that U.S. officials are 
experimenting with a new approach 
to the MIRV verification problem 
came last week when the Pentagon 
announced tiiat It was postponing the 
deidoyment of 50 new MIRVed AOn- 
utemen which have been coirfined to 
two large geographic areas. 

By the decision not to introduce 
these missiles to a new area, U.S. 
offleiais may be attempting to con- 
vince the Soviet Union to accept the 
principle of deploying MZBVed mis- 
siles to certain agreed iqxn areas. 

If they are successful to limiting ^ 
geographic location of MIRVed mis- 
siles, U.S. officials will still have to 
face the problem attached to the 
Soviet deplo y men t at MIRVed mls- 
riles^aboord submarines. 

If the Soviet Unim devek^ a 
AGRVed missile tiiat can be fitted 
aboard only one class of submarine, 
the verification task will be greatly 
simplified. But if the missile can be 
placed aboard numerous flenses of 
submarines, making sure that the 
Soviets do not go beyond their pre- 
scribed MIRV limit wlU be difficult, U 
not impossible. 


Kremlin’s new iron curtain isolates dissidents 


OoBtlaoed from Page l 

There is Indeed a similarity be- 
tween the CUiiese "hundred flowers" 
policy and the Kremlin's relative 
liberalism toward dissenters during 
Mr. DemlChev's rule as Central Com- 
mittee secretary to charge of ideo- 
logy, culture, and propaganda from 
1965 until last year. 

Image presented 

As long as the U.S.S.R. had hopes 
that the West, and especialty the 
U.S.A., would come through with 
multlbillion-dollar Investment credits 
and that detente would mean major 


political and military concessions by 
the West, it presented an Image of 
relative “liberalism" to the outoide 
world. 

Until recently Soviet cltlsena were 
allowed to have coitacts with accred- 
ited foreign correspondents, and non- 
conformists could air their com- 
plaints. The underground Journal 
“Chronicle of Current Events," the 
Ukrainian “Herald," and ti» Utinia- 
nlan Chronicle were able to carry on a 
limited dlstrlbutlan of their mate- 
rials. Professor Sakharov’s protests 
came through freely. Hie oppression 
of religious sects and especially of the 


B^tist "initlativnlU" was played 
down. The KGB wore velvet gloves. 

Now that detente has entered a new 
jdiaae and Leonid L Brezhnev Is 
temporarily to eclipse, the hard-liners 
are trying to Isfdate the Soviet Union's 
dissidents. Only to fields such as 
technology and science are contacts 
allowed to continue more or less 
freely. 

Now as the new minister of culture 
and nonvoting member of the Polit- 
buro, the vezsatile Mr. Demlehey, 
who supported former Premier Nikita 
S. Krushchev's attMk against Stalin 
and at the 22nd party congress to 


October, 1961, proposed the removal 
of the late dictator's body from the 
Lenin mausoleum, acts aa a "liberal" 
screen making it ajq>ear as though 

nnthing Changed. 

It is generally forgotten, however, 
that Mr. Demlchev to July, IMS; 
participated to the unsuccess^ <Ua- 
logue between the Soviet and the 
Czechoslovak . Politburos at Chezna- 
nad-Tlssou. According to GSech 
sources, Mr. Demlchev rather than 
his chief, senior Politburo member 
Mtkhail A. Suslov, repifesented the 
Soviet hard Itoe on that occasion. 
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69 percent of the nation's purchasing 
power. He added that the ratio of 
white to per capita tocome 

still is rising, having reached nearly 
20 to one to 1972. 

Only 12 percent of land 

Mr. Diggs also declared that Afri- 
cans constitute 70 percent of the 
nation's but are restricted 

to 19 percent of the lami, tocludtog the 
poorest and least productive portions. 

The American critic added that 
South AfHoaw i-iftiTna Changes 
are being made because a few petty 
apartheid practices are dimtoishtog 
were "mifieadlng and tocorect" 

A South African spokesman replied 
later that if Ifir. Diggs- had' been 
altowed'to enter, be would have gaze 
back to Amttyifja saying thing s were 
worse than before. 
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Argentina fails to help 
reduce world grain needs 


By James Nelsoii'Goodsell 

JjMn AmftHftA fwreepfwidmt rf 

The CSiristlan Science Monlto’ 

Argentina’s current vdieat harvest 
is the lowest to a decade. 

'mth the harvest stiU going on, aind 
final figures tiierefbre not available 
estimates to Buenos Aires now in- 
dicate that the 1975 wheat production 
will be off at least 2 million tons — or 
25 percent lower than-1974. 

•For a natlaii.tliat'^»C?l^ heavily at 
food exports, these' estimates are a' 
serious blow. 

But even, mere discouraging la the 
failure of Argentina to help 'make up 
the current world deficit food 
production. Many agricultural spe- 
cialists had looked to ArgeziUna to 
belpmeetwarldfoodzieedB. 

They did so with reason, for Ar- 
gentina is a natural granary — the so- 
called breadbasket of South America. I 

Poor weather 

But for years agriculture has been 
neglected by Argentina. This year's 
wheat crop shartfall is due to a 
number cf factors; high fertiliser and 
pesticide prices, poor weather, and 
controversial gove rnm ent policies on 
prices and ottier issues. 

There is no doubt that fresto, hall, 
wind, and drought wera severe to 
various parts cf the Pampas, the rich 
growing areas of Buenos Aires, Cor- 
retotes, and Santa Fe provinces. 

But frumers have been putting less 
acreage into wheat and other grain 
production in protest over the low 
prices paid them by the goyemment 
for grain. Ilie govanment, to turn, 
sells the grain for esqzort at high 
figures — and pockets the profit. 


Whatever the reason for the grain 
dropoff, however, it is bound to have 
major repercussions for the govern- 
ment of President Maria Estela 
tinez de Peron, struggling with ad- 
verse trade figures. 

Less meat also 

It needs to be noted, say Buenoe 
Aires observers, that wheat is not the 
only grain in shortfall. Estimates 
suggest that agricultural production 
: overall wiU be ^ by 10 percent or 
more. 

Oats, barley, and rye production, 
for examide. Is nearly 60 percent less 
than last year. 

Meat production also has fallen off. 
althou^ there are no relUdile esti- 
mates on the size of the decline. At the 
same time, Argentina’s traditUmal 
beef purchasers to Europe have cut 
back on their imports — due to the 
European Conmon Market ban on 
ezqxnt of its meat products and 
therefore a slackened demand for 
imported beef. 

Argentina also sold nearty 80,000 
tons of fr'ozen meat to tbe Soviet 
Uni<» recently, but at prices lower 
than those paid by traditional pur- 
chasers. 

Serious sitoatioii 

It all amounts to a poor agricultural 
year for Argentina. 

On wheat spedficzally, the Agricul- 
ture Mtolstiy estimates that produc- 
tlcm for 19TO will total 4.8 w<tiHftn tons, 
hardly enough to fulfill export com- 
mitments. Last year, the nation pro- 
duced 6.5 million tons, ejqxntlng 2 
million tons. But even that 6.6 mtiiim 
tons represented a l7-percent drop 
from the 1973 output. 


★Why consumer groups resist 


Oontiiiiied from Page 1 

In this suburb of San Francisco, 
Lucky store check-out deik Larry 
Stover has been using tbe computer 
for four weeks. Every package dis- 
plays a small sticker with a code of 
little black lines. The computer sedans 
the label code , and kSentifles .tiie 
product and prints its description and 
inrice cm a tally sheet. 

Itemized list 

When shoi 9 tog, the customer ' sees 
onty file price marked on%tiie. Shelf. 
Blit at .the check-out comter, the 
computer provides a complete item- 
IzedprlcM list. 

For the Lucky's chato,-' it 
possible he4i to holding food prices 
down, diie to greater check-out speed, 
savings on labor costs fax riampiiig 
prices oi- Items, and better Ihventoiy 
control because the compiiter can 
keep tracsk cf all items sc^-acooding 
to William Shea, vice-president of 
Luckystbres. 

At the Old of the d^, the conpitter 
could 'be asked fbr a printout" oi all 
stock sold, and that could, veed 
reordering, he explains, ' 

Nothing to cotnpaxe 

. BUt'San Francisco conumner action 
organizer Betty Lederer s^ ibia 
means “there is no way. 'for'" 
cust o ner to check the accuracy of the 
computer price because ' them, is po ~ 
price mark on the When you are 
cooking in the kitchen, it' hetys to bs; 


able to see the price on the package, 
and know exactly how much a 
will cost.” 

ACrs. Lederer also maintaina shop- 
pers need price tags on packages so 
they can comparison-shop as they 
wheel their carts around. 

Of 18 LuciQr customers questioned 
to a quick survey, 12 agreed witii 
denlm-Jacketed Don Wrenn ("I think 
it’s terrific. It shows you everything 
you're buying"), while the other six 
went along with ACrs. Ezeller Palmer 
‘ ("when you up there, how do you 

know that computer isn't charging 
you more than the ahelf price?"). 

But no oie objected to the computp 
erized system if price markings on 
individual packages 'were contiimed. 
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Probably the most impressive thing about 
the more than 23,000 ideas submitted.to 
Atiantic Richfield Company’s Public Transportation 
c^paign is the inventiveness and diversity of 
the ideas. 

Most of the ideas deal with variations of known 
forms of technology. And interestingly enough, 
many of the ideas deal with our failure to use the 
technology already available; the systems 
approach. 

To us, the most interesting group of letters begins 
something like this: “The American public will 
never give up its love affair with the car. . .” 
and they go on with proposals to incorporate 
automobiles into a Public Transportation system. 

Right now, we are in the process of putting 
together booklets incorporating many of the more 
interesting ideas. We wiii m^ke these booklets 
available upon their completion^ 

So far, we feel the campaign has been very 
successful. Only one thing could make it even 
better - the answer to this question: 

Where's your idea on Public Transportation? 

Please note that ail ideas submitted become public 
property without compensation and any restriction 
on use or disclosure. This alioWs the ideas to be 
used freely to promote the concept of Public 
Transportation. Again, our thinking is that since the 
subject is Public Transportation the ideas should 
belong to the public. 

Send your idea to IDEAS 

P.Ol Box 30169, Los Angeles, CA 90030. 
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Commodities kept separate 


U.S. hammers at oil prices 


By Takashi Oka 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Mcmitor 


London 

The United States wants to set a 
floor price for oil that will be some- 
where between the $11 a barrel pre- 
vailing today and the $3 a barrel that 
preceded the Arab-Israeli war of 
October, 197S. 

The United States does not want to 
discuss commodities other than oil at 
the coming meeting between oil- 
producing and oii-consuming nations. 

It understands oil-producing na- 
tions’ concern over the erosion of 
their oil dollars through inflation, but 
opposes a “mechanistic” means of 
tackling the problem. 

These were the main points made 
by Thomas Enders. U.S. Assistant 
Secretary of State for Economic and 
Business Affairs, at a news confer- 
ence here. He came to London after a 
meeting of the principal oil-con- 
suming nations in Paris last week. A 
summit meeting of the Prganlzation 
of Petroleum Exporting Countries is 
set for Algiers next month, and the 
long-heralded meeting between pro- 
ducers and ccxisumers, as advocated 
by France and acquiesced in by the 
Unted States, is expected to take 
place some time later in the spring. 

Most oil producers dispute the 
American contention that oil prices 
today are too high ^ even though 
OPEC as a whole has had to cut back 
production by 9 million barrels a day 
in order to maintain present prices at 
a time when demand has declined. 

Iranian Government sources expect 
a drop of more than $2 billion in this 
year’s anticipated $20 billion oil in- 
come if the January production cut- 
back of 10 percent is maintained. 

Abu Dhabi’s oil productl<m has 
declined spectacularly by nearly half 
since the end of last year, to a current 
level of 700.000 barrels a day. 

Libya has reduced oil prices for the 
second time this year. According to 
the Petroleum Intelligence Weekly, it 
has reduced the price of five of its 
seven crude oil types by 16 to 29 cents 
a barrel. 


Eiuters reiterated cooteatiaDS made 
repeatedly by Seeretaiy of State 
Henry A. Kissinger and by himself 
tha t oil prices are too high and must 
come down. 

Mr. Enders, a buUdng stac-fioot- 
seven Incher, is Dr. Kissinger’s chief 
spokesman oa energy and Is Amer- 
ican representative both to the 18- 
natlon Ihtematianal Energy Agency 
in ParU and to the iQ-natlaa grain 
e^qiorter and importer meeting con- 
vened in London this week. 


Nuclear energy, Mr. Enders said, 
could be made competitive with oil at 
a price equivalent to $7, $ 6 , and In 
s(«ne cases even $6 a barr^. North 
Sea oil was coming in at a price of $6 
to $6 a barrel, and Alaskan oil could 
be competitive at $6 to $7 a barreL 
The ImphcatioQ was that the floor 
price the United States is seeking 


would be in the $7 a barrel range at 
present prices. 

On grain, American grfflnm fl were 
tight-lipped. They, estimated It would 
cost $9 billion to $8 billion for major 
grain esqkorting and importing hiip 
tions ccaiectlvely to build tq) reserve 
food stocks to an overall figure of 60 
miUimi tons suggested by the World 
Food Conference in Rome last No- 
vember. 

They were cautkius about the me- 
chanics proposed whereby only par- 
ticipating nationfl and needy devel- 
oping Tiatinq^ could Share su^^Uea 
from this ’Tnteniatlonal food resove 
natlODaDy held" tn cases of need. 

They were clearly anxious to avoid 
public controversy with the Soviet 
Union, a participant, over surveil- 
lance of crops so as to get accurate 
year-by-year estimates of supply and 
demand. 


Rejection of Makarios plan 
again stirs Cyprus feeling 


By Peter Mellas 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 


Competitive prices 


These are some of the indications 
that encourage American nffiriAU to 
believe tiiat OPEC as a whole cannot 
keep up oil prices at their present 
level for long. Further production 
cutbacks, these officials believe, will 
bite deeply into the ambitious eco- 
nomic and military spending pro- 
grams to which most of these coun- 
tries have committed themselves. 

It was In this atmosphere that Mr. 


Athena 

The Turkish Cypriots’ outright re- 
jection of President Makarioa’a latest 
proposals adds one more critical 
dimension to the already complicated 
Cyprus issue. 

The Makarios plan, which has the 
full support of the Greek Government, 
proposes the establishment of a num- 
ber of Turkish Cypriot cantims, not 
Just two as the Turkish aide has been 
inslsthig (Ml. There would be an 
effective central government for the 
whole island. All refugees would be 
allowed to return to their homes. 

The plan was turned down by Rauf 
Denktash. leader of the Turkish Cy- 
priots who Is conducting negotiations 
on the Island’s future with GlaAos 
Clerldes, representing the Greek Cy- 
priots. 

Essentially the Turkish side wants 
a geographic separation of the two 
communities under a federal form of 
government for the laland. 


Te Premier accused Britain of 
favoring Turkey In tiw crisis, and 
criticised it for falling to intervene In 
its capacity of giurantor of Cyprus's 
Independence, as. he said, it the 
obligation, duty, and power to do. 

Some quarters suspect that the 
situation on Cyprus will deteriorate 
with the Turkiab forces extending 
their occupation. But the same quar- 
ters Insist that such a move on 
Turkey’s part might leave Arch- 
bishop Makarios with no altemaive 
but to proclaim “enoals" (uni(») of 
the Greek Cyprlot-held area wltii 
Greece. 


Greek weakness denied 

Greek Premier Constantine Cara- 
manlis, in a foreign policy statement 
to the National Assembly Feb. 10, said 
it would be a grave error If Turkey 
mistook Greece’s moderation and 
patience as weakness. 

FTightfiil as war was. he declared. 
It was not so terrible as to eontln- 
uoualy avoid It through humlUatlanL 


Action mean war 

The end result of this would be k 
geographical border between Greece 
and Turkey on Cyprus, which scAe 
analysts believe wouM almost cer- 
tainly lead to a Greek-TurkUh war . 

This Is the main reasm why Turkey 
does not want outright partltioai of 
Cyprus and “double enosia,” but Is 
demanding Instead a federation tor 
the whole island, these analysts say., 
But the specter of war will continue 
to loom over the Island as long os 
incidents occur which one side or the 
other may term a provocation. 

George Mavros, chief opposition 
leader In the Greek Parliament, has 
asked the government to Investigate 
reports that the crash of a German 
military plane in Crete on Feb. 9 was 
connected with radio jamming 
Turkey over Greek air space. Foity^' 
one Germans were killed in the crash. 


OneHiomas Edison 
is not enough. 



The world, with all its problems 
and difficulties, needs all the Easons it can 
fgi get. And while true genius is rare, there 
" will always be a need for people who can 
continue what he began. 

But there are two problems. 

Finding talented people. And developing 
their t^ents. 

You can help with the first problem ' 
, - if you know a high ^ool graduate who is 
'■ interested in electricity or electronics. 

If so, we can solve the second problem. The Navy offers what we believe to be some of 
the worlds finest training in advanced electronics. We can take a qualified young man or 
woman with no prior training, and, in a few months, have him well on the way to being not 
only an elecnonics expert, but a confident, mature individuaL 

Then, when his education is completed, he’ll have the opportunity to see much of the 
world while he works with the most sophisticate electronic equipment he'll ever see. For 
which he'll receive a good salary as well as all Navy benefits. 

We’d be happy to send more information about the Navy advanced electronics program, . 
Simply send in the coupon . 


Because you may be helping someone 
who can help the world. 


The Navy. 


Opt. Robert W. Watkins 

Navy Opportunity Infoimation Center 

RO.Boxm, 

Pelham Manor, N.Y. 10803 


Please send more information on the Navy’s 
Advanced Electronics Pro gr am. (If you don't want 
to wait, call 800-S41-8000 toll-free, anytime.) 
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U.S. trade 
commission 
cocks ear 
to voice of 
consumer 


ByLndaWOoat 
Staff correspondent of 
^nie CSuristian Science Iibinflor 


WaBblngtoB 


Ameilcaiis wlu> want to buy 
cheaper tinpcrts soon wlU have the 
opportuDlty to say BO — toodly — at 
government hearings to IS ctttes 
around the country. All az« welcome, 
oftieiala say. 

For the first time znlUlais of con- 
sumers — cAen p^tog higher prices 
because of higher tariffs on imports — 
will have an oi^Kntunity to tofliienoe 
directly U.S . tnde policy. . 

Traditionally, vixen the domestic 
econmnie Impact of any tariff change 
is assessed, it is labor, maaxulac- 


turers, and otixer generally protee- 
tiooiist segments of the ecanomy that 
are questioned. Now, for the first time 
Congress’s new trade biU also specif- 
ically mentions a need to , listen to 
•‘consumers.’’ 


Trade law breakthroiig^ 

“In my view, tixls Is one of tiie 
biggest breakthrough that D.S, trade 
statutes have ev^ had,” said WUI B'. 
Leonard Jr., chairman-elect of the 
U.S. International Trade Oommis- 


slon, an agen^ created tty Congress 
in 1916 to gather Juet euch 
impact data. 

“After all,” he s^fs, “trade Is a 


pocketbook issue — it affects the price 
of everything we buy. . . .” 

While fixe average tariff on imparts 
now is less than 10 percent, there are 
nxany fields to which It is significantly 
hi^er. Lx imported dotidng, tor 
Instance, it averages close to '40 
percent of the value oi the ttem. 

Tariffs on Imported jewelry and 
watch ' movements are close to 80 
percent while that on concentrated 
cltrua fruit Juice la a high 88.4 percent. 


Talks resumed 


Although the Geneva trade talks 
were resumed week, any serious 
negotiation on the part at t^- Preei- 
deot, who was glveh. a .wide 
reduction Tnandati* un^T Ihe new 
trade legislatian, is not expected to 
i' get under way until late summer or 
fall. 

He is to receive a rqwrt in midsum- 
mer from, the U.S. iDtenxattonol 
Trade Commission wx the economic 
impact of any changes he might 
recommend. 

Instead of gathering its data on this 
point in Washington hearings as it did 
to the 1960s for tiie so-called Kennedy 
round of trade negottattons, the com- 
mission has decided to hold a series of 
heartogs to 13 cities around the 
country .over the next few mcxiths on 
the theory that It will be easier for 
many to testify closer to home. As far 
as Mr. Leonard to concerned, any- 
body is welcome to speak his piece. 


Just listen 

“I’d Hifp to post a ’Wanted’ poster to 
every city,” he saya '^We’re not going 
to turn anybody down, and we’re 
going to stay until everybody’s been 

heard We’re not going to be giving 

any lectures. We’re just going to 
listen. These hearings finally give the 
U.S. Government the ability to look at 
the efiect of tariff changes on the 
consumer.” 

The first hearings will be held to 
Washington, D.C., on Feb. 26. In 
March there will be more hearings to 
New Orleans, Atlanta, Phoenix, Aria., 
San Francisco, Minneapolis, and 
Portland, Ore. In Ax»rii New Ym'k, 
Boston. Chicago, Cleveland. Denver, 
.Washington, Omaha, Nebl, and Kan- 
sas City, Mo., will host the meetings. 


Ready to testify 

One consumer-oriented groiq> that 
is prepared to testify in several cltiM 
is the League of Women Voters, which 
has Intensively studied the need ^ 
Change in U.S. trade poUcy. A league 
spokesman says the organization did 
not participate during the last impact 
bearings in the 1960s because the 
’’consumer” tovttatlan was not ex- 
tended. 

Mr. Lenard says he hopes Indlyid- 
uals and other consumer groups will 
follow the league’s lead. 

”We tend to think only of manufac- 
turers pitted a^dnst importers of' 
merchandise,” he says. But I think 
there’s a ’third world’ of retailers and 
consumers who are caught in the 
middle.” 

Under the new trade bill. President 
Ford has the authority to eUmtoate 
entirely any tariff of 5 perc«it or less 
and' to reduce higher tariffe by as 
much as 60 percent on roughly 6,000 
Items. 

Specifically eliminated are ball 
bearings, certain ceramic tableware 
(tar^s in that categoxy average over 
50 percent), and certain petredeum 
products. 




Patched-up detente p 


is Britain’s goal 





By Elizabeth Pond 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Moscow 

British Prime Minister Harold Wil- 
son comes to Moscow rnnfrsday to 
catch up on detents. The flve-d£ty visit 
is expected to normalize the relations 
that were strained when Brit^ ex- 
pelled 105 Soviet officials' In 1971 on 
charges of spying. ' 

In addition, many dbservers are 
waittog to see whether Soviet party 
leader Leonid 1. Br^faifev, who re- 
portedly has been recovering from a 
lengthy Illness, will meet with the 
British Prime Minister. iKr. Brezhnev 
has been absent from the public 
limelight for seven we^. 

‘The expulsion oi Soviet offlcials 
from Britain came as Soviet detente 
was blossoming with the West. The 
Soviet-West German nonaggresskm 
treaty was signed to 1970, and former 
U.S. President Nixon paid his first 
presidential visit to Moscow to 1972. 


Douglas-Home. But Mr. Wilson’s visit 
will mark Britain's debut in the 
current phase of Soviet summltxy. 

Former Conservative Prime Min- 
ister Edward Heath was invited ear- 
lier but lost his post before he could 
come. 

British officials say that to bilatenti 
relations trade will be a pnmiineQt 
topic of discussion between Mr. Wil- 
son and Soviet leaders. Soviet iffess 
articles previewing the summit have 
been holding out the hope of increased 
Soviet purchases of British exports If 
Britain reaches implied political un- 
derstanding with the Soviet Union. 


Rocky period 

Britain was left b^xind to the rush. 
Tte trade dropped correspondingly. 
Six years ago it ranked second after 
Finland only among Soviet non-Com- 
munlst trading partners. Last year it 
was in sixth place, with 618.4 xnilUcm 
($ 1.2 billion) in two-way trade. 

. The particularly rocky period of 
British-Soviet relations ended with 
the December, 1973, visit to Moscow 
by toen-Foreign Minister Sir Alec 


Agreement extended 
' Officials expect the two sides to sign 
some documents, but there are no 
major agreements pending. The two 
sides signed a long-term economic 
and technical cooperation agreement 
last year, and the 1969 bilateral trade 
agreement has been extended untQ 
the end of this year by agreement of 
the European Community (EC). 
From this year, no EC member is to 
have bilateral trade Eigreements with 
outside nations. 

In multilateral relations officials 
expect the summit to deal with the 
Middle E^t. the European Security 
Conference, the talks on arms reduc- 
tions in Europe, general East-West 
relations, and disarmament. The ^ 
viet side especially is eager to wind 
the European Security Conference 
with a general European summit this 
}rear and is expected to seek Britain’s 
support for this. 



new crisis 


Ooniiiiiied from Page 1 


trouble stoce a rqxirt^ attempt at a 
coup d’etat last New Year’s Eve. 


On sea-ioute for oil 


The Malagasy RepuUlc is of great 
strategic inqwrtanoe' In th». T piiian 
Ocean. It lies atiiwart tiie searrcxite 
no^ward from tha-soutixern tty oi 
Afrtea toward the Red SoA b 2 ^ 
rich Persian Gulf. This is the route 
taken by siq>ertankein bound fixon the 
Gulf tp-Bur(tye. 

Once a Fieoclx colony but an inde- 
pendent state since l9ho, the republic 
has allowed the Frasch to continue to 
use the great naval base at Diego 
Suarez. Use of this bue haa hitherto 
permitted France quietly to malixtSLlu . 
a conaideral^e fi^cdich jves&ce to the 
IndlanOcean. 



Interestingty, the Soviet 'Union has 
been culttvattogUs relatkm^wltb the 
Malagasy Rq>tiblic since 1972. The 
events of that year which Ww the 
overthrow of the markedly pro-' 
French Philibert Tsirtoana as avilian 
Presidoit and his replacemaxt by a 
more nationaJisHcalty Inclined group 
of military men headed by Gen. 
Raznanahtsoa — epened the way for; 
the estabUahznesxt of diplomatic rela- 
tiooEf between Moscow nnd the Repub- 
lic. A former Soviet Ambassador to 
Cuba, Alexander Alekseev, arrived in 
1974 to bead the Soviet dtylomatic 
mission to Tananarive. ' 


New trouble spot 


Argument far 0iego Garcia 


TI one adds to the tostablllty in 
Mozambique and tiie Malagasy Re- 
public the current trouble to'Etixlityia 
away to tiie north, it becomes more 
understandable why nxany Western 
defense planners are arguing for the 


development of U.S. defense facilities 
'.on the British-owned island of Diego 
Garcia. 

■To replace the murdered President 
Ratsixnandrava, a new military coun- 
cil beaded by Col. GlUes Andriama- 
hazo has been sworn In. The council 
has blamed the murder cn a group cf 
security police said to have been 
Involved in the reported coup attempt 
on New Year’s E've. The group (led by 
Col. Brechard Rajaaiarison) have 
been barricaded In a camp outside 
Tananarive stoce then. The camp was 
under siege Wednesday. 

No firm informaticai is available 
about the rivalries or forces invedved. 
They could have deep poUticai impU- 
cations, or they might be stoiply -tiie 
outgrowth of the long-standing split 
between people of Qxe coastal plain 
and those of the raountatoous interior. 


•J 
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Baby selling investigated 




Oonttnoed from Page 1 
The trial msy last six we^ to two 
months. A ccmvictian could result to a 
maxtoium 10 -year prison 'sentence. 
Whatever way the verdict goes, 
peals are expected — perhaps all the 
w^ to the U.S. Siqireme Cnirt 
a For the firset time, federal legis- 
lation soon may be to the works which 
would deal directly witb-tbe aftyar^ 
ently risliig tide of “black naarket” 
baby activity across the U.S. 

lAst summer this newspaper ' — 
white probing the changing adoption 
picture to the U.S. — founqtiiat black 
maricettog is reported te be -.wide- 
spread, particularly In urban areas 
where white Infants are. ’-virtually 

unavailable for adqptioni : ' ^ . 

Public and private a gMirieg, child 
welfare authorities, ahid parental 
groups are deeply concerned about 
the ethics and' legality of /^buying” 
bafaleZ. Buti' until recenttyr hM 

be^ little legal action 
child seUers, and no speldflc state or 
foderal legl^tion dealing with the-' 
practieeJ ’ 


, law would establish a naticmal office 
of adoption informattem and set 19 
. national guidelines to eliminate leg^ 
and Jurisdictional adctytion obstacles 
between the states. 

Fran Butler, a ccaisultant to 'fixe 
special U.S. S^tote subcommittee on 
human resources, says this legisla- 
tion could at least indirectly deter 
black-market operations by providB^ 
federal subsidies for pregnant unmal^ 
ried wtxnen. 

Groups who concern themselves 
with children’s rl^ts are becoming 
Increasingly aware of adoption 
-abuses. 


Screening advocate 


)vidence collected 


HbWever, this newspaper' has also 
learned'lhat a U.S. -Senaite.'Subcoffl' 
mlttee on children and youth, headed 
by Sen. Walter F, M<mdale.'''<P) ef 
Miixnesota, Is doeiimflwttK ^ ai^toce 
of black-market activity to pifepara- 
tlmi for possible pubUc ^beartogs- on 
thb matter. Leglal 8 ^oif'’ltoely-will 
resudt 

Beady for txmgi^seioaal act^' is a 
broad-based adoption r eftrin'^ bill 
spoisored by:U.S.Sen. AlanOensfon 
(D) of CUlfbniia. Prtoctyaliy, 'this 


Justine Wise P<flier — longtime 
New York family court Judge and 
advocate of children's rights — says 
she is extrem^ troubled by any 
practice which places a (diUd on the 
basis of “how much money is paid” 
Ixistead of me which “holds the most 
promise for the youngster.” 

Judge Poller — who now r^iresents 
the Children's Defense'Fuhd ~ calls 
for new laws which would require 
prior screentog by pu'blic agwocies ri 
tbo» who would adopt ^'chUdren 
.Ihroi^b private tnesms. . 

A Los Angeles ' law^r long 
involved to adoptim — sa^ he advo- 
cates legi^tion whlrii would man- 
date fUUdisclmuro of attorneys fees 
-to these matters. ■■ 

. Othm call for Bar Assodatlcm 
pOticl^ of lawyers charge ex- 

(orbiteptamoimteto'adoptimpro^ 
ings wltittiireatof disbanzientand 

heavy fines for violation of etiiics. 
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B^BobertFftM - - 
Staff eoTK^aideat of ' 

Tin CShrlstian Sclaice Monitor . 

Obtoftgp 

The XT'.S. unenqfloymeni 

rate — 8.2 perce^ — doea not teH the 
fliUatory. 

— n^jcAflewnteaetually ranges. 
£ram as low as 2 J percent (for some 
white-collar jCba) to as hl^ as A 
percent (amonf ndiuHlty . teen- 
agera). 

— And the 8.2 percmt figure does 
not fully Indicate .the changes . In 
individual lives — lives such as 
Michael Block's, Betty Ann Neu- 
man's, and John HCUand's. 

A close look at Department of Labor 
figures shows that Detroit now has 
nearly a 16 percent unemplasnnent 
rate, while New Yoric's Is near the 
T.OH/W.CL 1 average and Chicago Is be- 
low It with 6.8 percent. 

Minority teen-age rate > 

Unemployment Is 41.1 peicent 
among mtaunlty tem-agers (16 to 12) 
and 18.4 percent among whites that 


the san& line tore with libr! Blo^ 
agroun^servlee emifloyeenf Eastern 
^Airlines to was earning |285 a week 
until to-3W laid off 18 .months ago. 
Now be^jnq^Kirts Ms vdfe and seven 
. childTra- on 8106 weeldy .unemploy- 
msntT jcimpanMW^n except When to 
temporary wm*jialTi«Tig 

"idy^JUds always used to have 
money ^ In their pockets," to.ex- 
plaine^ "Now they dtei’t" 

‘ Some!i'.6 million' of the .7.6 miiHfin 
unemployed In tbe United States have 
beeh'wifiHMit work for 16 weeks .ot 
more-lMo 820,000 .have been but of a 
jOb to ^ least 27 weeks. Both.rates 
are ab<^ double those for Januaiy, 
1974:. , 

Betty . Neuman is'anpther of the ' 
natiop’s 2W,000 hew jobless (mostly 
fram.lflQGpto) of last month. She was 


For many cities it’s depression 


laid off as a timekeeper here after a 
.one-week noticed . She is single but 
supports her father.^ 

Whichline? 

:When Midiael BloCk walked into- 
tto unemplo^ent^rompensation o^ 
flee oh CMcAgo’s North Side to 
hesitated at.Qie door, unsure of which 
of the sevim long Sites to Join.' 

.'Tm. nervous that . I won't, get the 
money in time,", said Mr. Block .tMB 
week as to Joizied one of the llneA 
thinking ahead to roitpayment day. . 

Carl Anderson, laid off as a caipen- 
-ter here Feb. 4. will beemne part of 
. tbe next -unemployment rate die De- 
partment of Labor will announce 
early next'month. Few ea^ct the rate 
togodown. 


Gonfiooed from Page 1 
^tewide, 22 percent in Detroit, 40 
percent in Detroit’s Inner core. 

Reason: the much greater share of 
minorities and young people who five 
in cities or gravitate there lookixig to 
rak. 

• Cily govei mm cpts have laid off 
an estimated 10,000 employees from 
Cfty Han jobs that once epitomised 
security. And tto worst may to yet to 
'come. 

New York City plans eventuaUy to 
trim 11,986 municipal woAws; Cleve- 
land, 1404; Chicago, 698. Nor are 
personnel economies oonfined to big 
cttisB. Payroll cuts or hiring ftooaoB 

have spread to such smaller rittes as 
Huntington Beach, Calif.; Kala- 
mazoo, Mich.: Morgantown, W. Va.; 
and Portland, Maine. 


• MlllloKiB of city resldenls face the 
choice of more taxes O' less munictyal 
services. Albuquerquei N.M., Is cu^ 
ting garbage coUectkma to once a 
week, and Cleveland to once every 
two weeks. Newark, N.J., and San 
nnnclsco are rtsaMrig spend- 
ing. Chicago is closing a hospltaL 

Recesaton-squeesed local tax reve- 
nues (up 8A percent a year) are 
ftlUng short of ihe Inflation-swelled 
cost of running cities (up 11 to 14 
percent a year), aecoxding to tto 
National League of Cttles and U.S. 
Conference c^Me^ws. 

And tto tax money Is trihkllng In 
more slowly than ever. Bridgeport, 

Conn. , which lagged 1600,000 behind In 
tax coUections at this time last year, 
Is running $1.5 miiHnw behind this 
year. 


• Major public construction prej- 
ects are being shelved ~ ISO public- 
houalng units In Gary, Md. , sewers In 
Bast St Louis, m.,abr8nch library in 
Santa Ana, Calif. 

White South Africans favor 
representation for Coloreds 

Jobannesbivg 
Neariy three In five white South 
Africans believe the country’s two 
million Colored (mixed race) people 
should have their own representatives 
In the all-urhite natinnni Parliament 
according to a poll conducted for 
Johannesburg’s evening neaepaper, 
nieStar. 

The newspaper said 57 percent were 
in ftt.vor and 24 percent against while 
the rest either gave no opinion or 
refused to answer. 


4 CalcuI<itors in One! 

• f O Digits • REGHARQEABLK 


Amnrrig pi-oteagiiwm.l anil teah. 

Meal workers, unemidayment Is c^ 
' 2.9 percent But in the bhie’COihar 
" sector it Is 18-14 percent 

National unemitoynaent Increased 
' by 1 percent fTcan December to 
January. But it also rose by 4 percent 
among veterans aged 20-24. Thielr 
:■ jobless rate now is 19.7 percent 
; compared with 11.6 percent to male, 
nanveterans of Ihe same age. 

In Detroit, many laid-ott auto woilc- 
'' ers are eligible to sui^emental 
»q^)ort from the United Automobile 
Workers UMon and their employers. 
In additicxi to unemployment com- 
pensation. But for those like John 
Holland oi Chicago, the weekly aid 
check from the state is their main 
-. support ~ and it means a big drop in 
^ family Income. 

Food, clothing cut 
"You cut down cm food and cloth- 
' Ing," Mr. HMland said as he joined 



^tjompiete 

Gomputei^ 

Futt 4-Kmy M9mory, % Key, Square 
Root, ExehengeKey, S More! 

Cemmodara hss Just produced tht uKimsto In a high- 
parforminct peekst eomputtr. WMIa othar manufae- 
turan spraad tfwsa axtra optlena acroas a cenfuaing 
lino of aavaral dlflaront units, Commodoro has com- 
Unsd the various fsatures of 4 basic units, and packed 
the'm into one super. nwlH-fsature machine. This Bttia 
bssuty has evening ■ student, businessman, engi- 
neer, or homemaker could possibly ever need -at an 
amaaingly low price which Includea our usual 1 year, 
o«a^tha■cou^tar repiaceinent warranty. 

Experiment With One For Two Wedcs 
No Obligation 



Ivisitors" quide to neuj york 


Horas 




HESTAURANTS 


RESTAURANn 




RESTAURANT 


BREAKFA 


Great Food at Moderate, 
^ Neighborhood Prices ! 


When You're NewYodt Cly Sound 

niie Gorham Is A 
One-Of-A-Kind Hotel 

So ctya New York MageAw . . . 
and eo wRi N.H. wntM — "We 
love The Gortiami At last . .. a de- 
cently priced, clean and friendbr 
plaee to stayt" Afl Rooms and 
SuHeshava . . . 

•ICA COUNT TV 
. DIKECT DIAL TOEOHONES 
• DELUXE SATHS 
. COMPLETE KITCHENETTES 
IWm atari el ISO DaSy SlnWo and 
124 Double. Ftoe neelenrenf Spe- 
cM ratae at NjeWng garaoA One 
jjbw k bon N.Y. HMon. InfennaSon! 
WiHb tar our eelerful brochufOb 
Naaeneiiuiia: Pleaee caS collect 
(212)241-1100. _ 



37 E. 64th ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 
(212) RH 4-0200 

Aioend ea Oarnsr anon 
1MW CHiiieft eP eSMit SefsaSRt 

ImmM n New YWk'i fcUihiiwh l r 
rnMndil iimiu. Al IMW M«Hy 


InlpM wlik MwWe puny. *<(• 


i dm a nt C. G ikti in Mpi 


HOTEL 


SEYMOUR 

Just off Stti Avenue . 
50 W. 45lh Street - V. 
New York, NY 10036 

AAA XEOOMMENDED \ 

New York's Preferred 

Fewstepele 
Radio CWyendThe s ai to. 

Cbler TV nd Radio, Air 
rnndirinnnn ' Meny ielcganc Sobci 
wkfa c oap i my cq ui |yed kiteb- 
— wtuM- Near FHUi Ave OiriMhii . 

Xoding aid Bfih 

Cbufcb ef Cfadec, SdoCBt. 

A t— gi tliac if dsifai. 

CM, 

Cdi w mra IBM Sadia, tot Up: 

gia 682-5910 giaSPW 


RESTAURANTS 


MIYAKO 

Established 1910 

SUKIYAKI 
TEMPURA 
TERIYAKI 
Lunch 12 - 2:30 P.M. 
Dinner 5-10 p.tn: 
Closed Mondays 


UEttietlmA 


20 W. 56tH STREET 
COS-3177 




Check the advertising columns 
of THE MONITOR first — 
it makes your shopping easier 


BREAKFAST- LUNCH- DINNER- SUPPER 
Special Brunch Every Sun. 

^ HAHSOIlATLbeLSStliftSeiliSb. ^ 
TeL:53M540 


f\touffers 

Top^die^ixs 

ELEGANT DINING WITH A VIEW 

Luncheon / Dinner 
Comply dinners at 7.95 

Entertainment Nightly 
Open Monday through Saturday 
1 1 :30 to Midnight 

Reservations 757-6662 
666 Ffflh Avenue, New York 


If you enjoy theatmospheie 
of an English Inn, fly 
to London. Or, take a cab to 

ICeoisJ 

English Chop House* 

72WJAN.Yr-WP-3d35 
Now opm Smidaysr 4-11 F.Mt 


W\ The 

Sakarat 

ri ARMENiAN 

ULI RCSTAUKANT 
ipl COLORFUL 
leal atmosphere 

lei SUPERB 

Ipl CUISINE 

9 aMSMXEBMa 
S IMIBSTEM 

|E MOUSAMCa ale. 

9 —■*■■■ T--ffirf iiii|- 

S OPEN SUNDAYS 

S MtfBT erwMr eaRfe 

■ 4 East 36 tbSL,M.YX. 



simil 


nuns issunsuT 

Opdbnt ^Bieg in a 
glamourous setting 
fald)Ud>t*e by noittliac 
overiiead fans, gas 
Ugbts,. potted palms, 
stained glass and 
Indmata, hanitluUing 
private diniDg ncofci. 


fthate Banquet Rooms 
147 West 43rd Street 
JU 2^200 
(IntheHeartefthe 
ThaatnDktriaJ 
. Pirfeing for Dfoner &iests 
5:30 PA.-6 AM. Daily or 
Ml Dtg Sun. 


/Sift. 


OUR "346'' SPECIAL CUTTING SERVICE 
for the executive who 
cannot be fitted in a ready-made suit 

To the many businessmen who find it difficult, if not 
impossible, to be fitted in a ready-made suit, yet do not 
wish to pay custom prices— we offer a special service. 

In our ^*346^’ Department we will take your measure- 
ments, and your suit will be cut on our regular ^‘346” 
model and in any material used in our ‘‘346’’ suits. This 
assures you not just the correct waist size, but a jacket 
that is proportionately tailored, whether on our famous 
2- or 3-button models. 

As cutting and making your suit requires up to five 
weeks, this is an excellent time to come in and make 
your material selections for tropical suits and light- 
weight sportwear. The extra charge for this service is 
surprisingly moderate considering the results in appear- 
ance comfort. 

Use yottr Brooks Brothers charge account or American Express. 

at. ESTABUSie) 1818 



mOAPBLniu 


wuHiKcren, d.c. 


345 MADISON AVE., COR. 44tli ST, NEW YORK. N. Y 1 00 1 7 
1 1 1 BRO.ADWAY, NBW YORK. N. Y. 1 0006 
. 696 WHITE PLAINS ROAD, SGARSDALE, N.Y i 0583 



HBtiunBtACefheSliBp 
HO L 6M St-813 tenclOB As. 
PL 2-6870 

Swdor CMfetn* DlMoiint 
Di^Mi foSO P.M. a.ftW P.H. 

0pm 7 Da^ 7 A.M.-1 1 .P.M. 


This time yesterday, 
we were catching ' 
the fabulous seafood 
we'll set before you 
tonight ... . 

...stNsmYoik^a 
MWHfltiR 
aflplAMliteflKr 
Mbotf 
f M l M tlW f 

aliens 

oftteAea 

LUNCHEON ' 
DINNER 


Ceylon 

ndia 

INN 



148 West 49th St. 
JU 6-2368 


SHOPPING 

is a kr CMi«r 
when you how firs^ 
read the odr e rt ii e 
■enls hi The 
Chrisrim Science 
Moaher 
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We know what you want! 
A breeze of a chemise! 

And Bonwit's has it flat out! 
In a cool, fine, smooth knit 
with contrasting knit ribbed 
yoke. Navy or ivory rayon- 
and-poiyester, it’s by 
E. Eysen for the Knit Group. 
6 to 14 sizes, 100.00 
Add 1.35 outside 
delivery area. 
Collection Dresses 
Bonwit Teller 
Fifth Avenue 
at 56th Street 
New York 
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Senate panel approves 
bill to halt Ford oil tax 

Washington 

A bill ticking President Ford's 
special $3-a-banrel tax on imported oil 
for 90 days was approved Wednesday 
by the Senate Finance Committee- 

A l2-to-2 vote in committee sent the 
House-passed bill to the Senate floor, 
where debate Is expected to begin next 
week. 

Asked to comment. White House 
Press Secretary Ron Nessen told 
reporters "the President just believes 
Congress is wasting time trying to 
delay action" and should be working 
instead on his economic-energy 
legislative proposals. 

The tariff, the first $1 of which is 
already in effect, is the heart of Ford’s 
plan to discourage consumption by 
driving up prices. The full program 
aims to cut oli imports by 2 million 
barrels a day, or 28 percent, over the 
next three years. 

By unanimous vote, the committee 
also approved a bill to raise the celling • 
on the national debt from the present 
S495 billion to $531 billion through 
June 30. 

Pan American deal 
with Iran looks good’ 

Washington 


An agreement between Iran and Pan 
American World Airways to provide 
funds for the financially-ailing U.S. 



airline probably will be approved within 
days, an administration source said 
Wednesday. 

"I would not expect the decision to 
be unfavorable," the source said, 
although he added that tiie agreement 
had not yet been approved by 
President Ford. 

Irish opponents urge 
observation of cease-fire 

Belfast 

Leaders of the rival Catholic 


republican and Protestant loyalist para- 
military forces in Northern fr^and have 
ordered an end to the sectarian killings 
jeopatidizing the new cease-fire, 
sources on both sides reported 
Wednesday. 

Seven people — six Catholics and a 
Protestant — have been assassinated 
since the weekend, despite the cease- 
fire established by the underground 
Irish Republican Army (IRA) on 
Monday. A republican source blamed 
maverick extremists of botit sides for 
the killings. 

Meanwhile, the Sinn Fein political 
wing of the IRA is reportedly planning 
to follow the government's example 
and set up centers throughout 
Northern Ireland to monitor the cease- 
fire. 

Watergate prosecutors 
probe Democratic funds 

Washington 

Watergate prosecutors are 
conducting a grand jury Investigation 
of the Democratic Parly’s finances in 
1970 and 1971, public records show. 

Prosecutors have said they are 
looking into possible violations of the 
federal law requiring public disclosure 
of campaign contributions. 

They have subpoenaed the party’s 
financial disclosure statements, which 
are no longer public, for 1970 and 
1971. Party Chairman Robert Strauss 
declined comment on the investigation 
and refused a reporter’s request to 
view copies of the subpoenaed 
documents. 

Mr. Strauss was party treasurer 
during the period under Investigation, 
and It was during friat time he received 
an illegal $50,000 cash donation of 
corporate funds from Ashland Oil, Inc. 
He has said he did not dlscioae the 
source of the $50,000 in the party’s 
financial statements even though the 
law required disclosure of donors of 
$100 or more because he felt it was 
made up of many donations under 
$100. 

New party formed 
in South Africa 

Johannesburg 

A reform wing of South Africa's 
opposition United Party has broken 
away to form a new party In a split over 
South Africa's political future. 
Conservatives within the UP stress the 
role of white leadership in a federal 
system of government. The reformists 


are strongly opposed to apartheid 
(separate development of the ra^js) 
and want an eventual sharing of power 
between the races. The new parly will, 
be known as the Reform Par^. 

Social Democrats 
to rule Denmark 

Copenhagen 


Denmark's Social Democratic leader 
Anker Joergensen said Wednesday he 
was able to form a minority Social . 



Anker Joergensen 


Democratic government thus resoMng 
Denmark’s two-week-old polfticaJ crfeis. 

The former Prime Minister was asked 
by Queen Margrefoe Tuesday night to 
form a new administration after acting 
Premier Poul Hartllng failed to win 
sufficient support for a four-party, non- 
socialist coalition. 

Ford names Bowdfer 
to South African post 

Washington 

President Ford said Wednesday he 
will nominate William Bowdier as 
Ambassador to South Africa, replacing 
John Hurd, who is resigning. 

Mr. Bowdier, a career foreign service 
officer, is currently Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of SUtte for inter-American 
Affairs and formerly served as 
Ambassadorto Guatemala and El 
Salvador. . 

Noted Soviet dissenters 
appeal to world opinion 

Moscow 

Four leading Soviet dissenters 
appealed Wednesday to w^ld public 
opinion to support the demands of 
Soviet prisoners allegedly convicted for 
their beliefs to be formally recognized 
as (lolitical de^nees. 

ITie four, among thern nuclear . 
physicist Andrei Sakharov, said a 
group of prisoners in a c^p ki the 
Urafs had begun a seven-day hunger 


Strike on Monday to back its claims to 
political status. 

Officially the Soviet Union denies that 
it imprisons political dissenters and 
munttens that ail those convicted are 
guilty of criminal actions. 

However, Dr. Sakharov and co- 
signatories Tatyana Khodorovich, a 
linguist, physicist Yuri Orlov, and 
Gr^ori Podyapolsky, a mathematician, 
said that to call dissenters criminals 
was "a cynical and considered 
degradation of their human dignity." 

Monitor special corresporulent Paul 
Wohl writes that Dr. Sakharov phoned 
an appeal Jan. 28 to the U.S. Congress 
to support the Jacl^n amendment on 
freer emigration of Jews from the . 
Soviet Union — but the call was cut off 
before he had a chance to finish 

reading his statement 

On Jan. 29 Dr. Sakharov was called 
Into the police and told that if he did 
not stop these activities, the police 
could no longer guarantee his personal 
safety, it was reported on French 
goyemment radio. 

Mobil finds oil and gas 
off Vietnam coast 

Saigon 

The Mobil Oil Company has found oil 
and gas in its first exploratory weH off ' 
the coast of South Vietnam, oil sources 
said Wednesd^. 

They said a production test on the 
well Tuesday found a "flow*' of oil and 
gas at a depth of more than 9,000 feet. 

A spoke^an for Mobil in New York 
confirmed the find and said preliminary 
tests reveal a “noncommercial deposit 
of oil flowing at a rate of 430 barrels a 
day." He said this flow level was 
insufficient to recover costs. 

The Mobil well is 1 00 miles southeast 
of Saigon In the South China Sea. 
Drilling from the floating rig Gtomar IV 
began at the site in late Oi^ber. 

A similar find was made by the 
Pecten Oil Company, a subsidiary of 
American Shell, about 100 miles south 
of the Mobil site last October. The- 
sources said the oil found by Mobil was 
"very black" and heavier than that 
found by Pecten. 

Possible nominees 
for HUD considered 

Washington 

A high-ranked woman at the Justice 
Department and the past presdent of 
the homebuilders’ k>bbylng group are 
among possible nominees being 


considered to bead the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development. 

The White House reportedly rias not 
decided on a successor to former HUD 
Secretary James T. Lyrin, who was 
sworn in Monday as director of the 
Office of Man^ement and Budget 

Sources in Ctongress and HUD 
confirmed two names persistently 
mentioned are Assistant Attorney 
General Carta Hills and Lewis Cenker, 
until recently the president of the 
National Association of Home Builders. 

Mexico grants island 
to Seri Indian tribe 

Mexico city 

Mexican President Luis Echeverria 
has granted Tiburon Island in the Gulf 
of CalKomia to the rapidly dvrindling 



American Apaches. ^ ^ . 

The Present’s offkteWid Mr. 
Echeverria Issued a resolution 
assigning the island to the Indians, 
along with two decrees granting 
"exclusive fishing rights" to the Sens. 

The resolution granted about 
31 0,000 acres, or about all of the 
island, to the Seris. The resolution 
does not mean the Indians will have 
self-rule separate from Mexico. The 
Indians daim they got a title to the 
island in 1848 from the Governor of 
Sonora, but such a titie was never 
ratified. 

Japanese deputy 
warns on ’refi^on’ 

Tokyo 

Deputy Premier Takeo Fukuda told 
the National Diet (Parliament) 
Wednesday that it would be disastrous 
for Japan to agree to foreign requests 
to reflate its economy or reduce 
interest rates: ' 

His statement cameas the U.S. dollar 
hit an eight-month IqW on the Tokyo 
foreign-exchange market 


HHIfllHS 

Korean referendum 

The early vote count Wednesday 
night showed President Park Chung 
Hee headed for a sizable victory in the 
referendum that he called for 
endorsement of his authoritarian rule 
reports from Seoul said. Despite an 
opposition campaign for a boy^tt of 
tfte balloting, some 77 percent of tiis 
eligible voters apparently turned out 
and first fragmentary returns gave 3 -i 
approval for the South Korean 
PresideriL 

Route swap denial 

Spokesmen for the Civil Aeronautic 
Board and the White House denied 
Wednesday in Washington that any 
action had been taken on a major routr 
swap agreement between Pan 
American World Airways and American 
Mriines. ITie Wall Street Journal, 
quoting "Informed industry sources;; 
said in Wednesday’s editions that both 
the CAB and the White House had 
approved the agreement and that 
announcement of the decision was 
imminent. 

Israeli Red Cross bid 

Israel asked Wednesday that its . 
Magen David Adorn Society be 
admitted to membership in the 
international Red Cross, which refuse 
to accept it in 1949 on the grounds it 
could not recognize its emblem, the 
Red Shield of David. Ambassador 
Shabtai Rosenne presented Israel's 
request to Swiss President and Foreigr 
Minister Pierre Grabier. chairman of th< 
current diplomatic conference on 
updating humanitarian law, inserting a 
potentially explosive issue into the 12$ 
nation meeting in Geneve. 

Trawler seized 

The United States Coast Guard has 
seized an Italian fishing trawler some 
80 mites south-southwest of Nantucket 
Island for allegedly taking lobster from 
the continental shelf. The seizure was 
the second in the area over the past 
two weeks, officials in New York noted 

Border dispute : 

Deputy Foreign Minister Leonid F. 
Ilyichev of the Soviet Union returned to 
Peking Wednesday to resume talks on 
the Sovtet-Chlnese border dlspute/tiie 
Soviet news agency Tass reported. 


★Peace hopes rise in the Mideast 


Gontlinied from Page 1 
open communicationa. international 
air services between Cairo and Tel 
Aviv, economic ocmtacts, or unim- 
peded passage of Israeli cargoes 
through the Suez Canal. 

Dr. Kissinger has mov^ between 
two levels of skeptidsm in Israel and 
In Egypt 

Suppressed titters 

In Israel there remains a certain 
fascination, a Jewish pride In Die 
Secretary's Jewish background, 
mixed with growing apprehension 
and distaste for the American Secre- 
tary of State. "We are tmmtmp to 
Klsslngerlsm now," said a prominent 
editor. "We are doubtftil about what 
advantage there could be in an In- 
terim agreement that might well be 
swept aside by the Geneva confer^ce 
whenever it meets. We are more and 
more Inclined to Diink It would he as 
well to go to Geneva now. In the end 
any permanent agreement has got to 
be underwritten by the Russians as 
well as the Americans." 

And there were sui^ressed titters 
among Israelis in the King David 
Hotel ballroom when Dr. lOsstoger, 
replying to Foreign Minister AUon's 
toast, asserted that that which was 
built on l^th was now asked to 
undertake another act of faith. 
“Faith? ’ ' declared the Irreverent wife 
of a high Israeli official. “We should 
have faith yet? In the Egsiptlans? Or 
in Sadat? Or ZOsslnger, maybe?" 

No ex<dtement 

One Israeli estimate of the sttuatlon 
was given by Brig. Gen. Jacob Evan, 
commander of the Mltla section of the 
southern front, at a meeting with 
correspondents who arrived by heli- 
copter from JttTxsalem. 

After surveying the scene from the 
height Of the hills at Mltla, w ithin 
sight of the Suez Canal, and esqilaln- 
ing that there were oaJy four roads 
through the mountains, he said: "This 
Is the border from which we can 
defend Israel." 

He obviously was angered by the 
prospect that his position might be 
barpdned away by his pouticsl lead- 
ers. 

In Cairo, Dr. Kissinger’s arrival 
stirs no excitement Long gone are the 
days of the Nlxm vish, whei Egyp- 
tians suddenly caught a vlsloa ot a 
future as friend of Die United States. 
Now there is indifference. 

Important stopover? 

A cartoon In the leading dally, Al 
Ahram, two days ago pictured Dr. 
Kissinger in the garb of an exponent 
of the art of karate, cme-armed, and 
raising a rusty sword marked ‘ ‘Amer- 
ican foreign policy." 

John Cooley cables from Belmt: 

Dr. Kissinger's sh^iover in Syria 


Thursday may be the briefest, but one 
of the most important, of his current 
Mideaat peace misslan. 

In all their public statements, Syr- 
ian President Hafez al-Assad and 
members of his government have 
seemed to rule out any new accord 
with Israel, short of a complete peace 
agreement negotiated at Geneva. 

As a prerequisite to this, Damascus 
has demanded that Israel evacuate 
remaining areas of the Golan Heights 
captured in 1967. Both this and Syria's 
Insistence, with the Soviet Union, on a 
resumption of talks at Geneva were 
reiterated by Damascus and Moscow 
at the conclusion of Soviet Foreign 
Minister Andrei Gromyko's visit to 
Damascus last week 

★Can U.S. grow 
without big profits? 

Contlnaed from Page 1 

For evezy million dollars, for ex- 
ample, that a firm ml^t raise from 
its own operations it would need to 
borrow $700,000 on money and capital 
markets to meet Investment needs. 

“In 1974," concluded Dr. Burns, 
**borrowing8 [by all ncnfinancial U.S. 
corporations) appear to have ex- 
ceeded their Internal funds." 

Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey (D) of 
Mhmesota, chairman of the JEC, said 
his committee would keep this In 
mind as it searched for answers to the 
nation's pressing economic problems. 

Complicating the sltuaticn, s«^ 
T^asury Secretazy W illiam e. 
Simon, Is the fact that heavy govern- 
ment borrowing to fiziance huge fed- 
eral deficits zzxay squeeze sozne corpo- 
rattens out of money markets. 

Point of peril 

The $62 blUlon deficit forecast by 
President Ford for fiscal 1978 can be 
handled without serious strain on 
capital markets, commented Alan 
Greenspan, ehairman of the Council 
of Economic Advisers (CBA). But a 
$70 billion deficit, considered a 
posstbUlty by many experts, "would 
be dangerous. 

"All I can tell you," the CEA 
(dialrman told reporters, *‘lsthata$70 
bUIten deficit puts me out in the range 
of [real] cisicem." 

We are "getting great awareness" 
in Congress, said lUb:. Simoi, of the 
need to funnel more money into the 
improvement of industry, thereto 
Increasing productivity, snd less 
money into "c rmaiimpH«n. ” 

"^ils," added tiie Treasury chief, 
"is a pednful process, because we [as 
a people] have to donand less. Are we 
. willing to do this, so that our dtildren 
can have a higher standard of liv- 
ing?" 


♦Cambodia girds for battle to coiittel Mekorig River 



Gontimed from Page 1 

Furthermore, zziilltary officials i 
doubt that the small airport at} 
Phnom Fezih could handle all the' 
sorties by big C-180 transparts that; 
would be necKted to fly in the same ; 
amount of supplies that used to, 
come up the Mekimg. 'Hie Phnom.’ 
Pezih airpcnt Is already busy wltii' 
traffic from ^znbodlan fl^tez^‘ 
bombers and the 80-odd fly-any- 
thlng-anywhere commercial air- 
lines that supply Cambodia's Iso- 
lated province capitals. 

Civilian 0yers 

Last October the United States 
began to put clvUiazis In place cf its 
Air Force crews cn the dally 
ammunition zuns into Phnom 
Pezih. Ibe American civilian ccn- 
tractor, a oompeny called Bird Air, 
has been fl^Sig the C-l30s fram 
Tlialland to Cambodia at an aver- 
age rate cf 10 scrties a day. The 
number of aorties Is soon to be 
doubled. But even this will bring In 
only half of the 500 to 600 tens of 
aznmuziltlcm a day reipilzad to ke^ 
the goverziment Army going at the 
current level of flgbtiDg. , 

American officials have e^par- 
ently told Precedent XxmNcA that he 
cannot count cn a major airlift and 
that be must reopen the Mekcng. 
Indications are mat everyone from 
the Cambodian President down to 
his leading military cozumanders 
has got the message and that they 
are preparizig fer a zziajor push 
alozig the river. 

Potential crisis 

If they do ziot get the rhrer open, 
the supply sltuatlcai could become 
“critical" wUhln a matter of 
weeks, according to officials in 
Phnom Penb. 

If they do get the convoys movtog 

again, tiie Lon Nol government 
may well survive another dzy eea- 
son's battles with most of its 
current lines of defense Intact The 
govenunent contFolB little of Cam- 
bodia's territory but an estimated 
two-thirds of the country’s people, 
many cf them refugees, jammed 
together behind those defense 
lines. 

Although the Insurgents have 
done a much better job this year of 
coordteating their attacks around 
Phziom Penh, they have failed so 
far to find any major holes in the 
defezise perimeter surrounding the 
(xqrttaL Hie defezise lines are still 
located rou^y where they were 
about a year ago. The insurgents 
have enou^ troops around the eXty 
to tie down huge numbers of gov- 
ernment soldiers, but they do not 
i^pear to have the force that would 
be needed to take the city . 


After Bufferlzig heavy casualties 
In January, both aides seem to be 
Bcraidng the bottom of the barrel 
for recruits. The goverziment 
recently opened the doors of a jail' 
and sent several hundred prisoaers 
into the Army. 

But even If the Lon Nifl goverzi- 
ment does get through the current 
dzy season with Its defense Unes 
more or less intact, few Americans 
or Cambodians in Phnom Penh 


seem hcgieful about tbemro^iects 
for peace ziegotiattons. \ 

The Americans and tltelr Cam- ' 
bodisn'^es are appatezkly pre- 
pared to accept something like a 
Laos-type peace settteznent. which 
would give the insurgaots evezy 
hope of slowly galnizig domination 
over the country after a cease-fire. 
But file insurgent leadership has 
vowed to fight on to final victory 
unless the United States withdraws 


all its assistance to the Lon Nol 
goveziunent 

With a growing number of U.8. 
.congressmen reluctant to comnflt 
zhore funds to a seeznlzigly endless 
war. the izisurgents apparently see 
little reason to bargain at tills 
stage. And now that they have a 
tighter grip on the Mekong tiisn 
ever before, tltey may see victdiy 
aroimd the comer. 


How to start— and stop— a diary 


Winter is the proper time to 
start a diary, preferably at the 
turn of the year. P^iys, 

diarist of diarists, wrote his first 
entry Jan. 1, 1660. But February 
is not too late. The important 
thing is to beat the coznlzig of 
spring. Then pens drop like 
meltlzig Icicles, and diarists rush 
out the door to live. 

U, In feet, a diary is well 
established by March or April at 
the latest, momentum will keep it 
going throu^ the green days of 
Msy and the first bloom of June. 
The diarist will get his second 
wind in July. And if he can last 
through the hot, grasdiqpper- 
cheeping zil^ts of August when 
the wrist sticks damply to the 
peeler and the Imagination turns 
to a bus, there Is every chance 
that the seeozid January .will be 
reached. 

’Ihere are two schools ctf 
thou^t on how to inaugurate a 
diary. One endorses tiie brick- 
layer’s theory. Make, it specie, 
cry the disciples. Lay one feet on 
top of another, and see 'what 
builds. The - second, more, am- 
bitious, sciiocd advises tbs diarist 
to go fw the big questions. “Jan. 
LWboamI?"Tbatsortofthing.- , 

* j. . 

Ttue diarist will soon discover 
which breed Is, a <diaracter In 
search of himself or . a record- 
book keeper. Here are ifemples.of 
both typtt . to start off, the 
ship’s log or detalls-detallfl dUuy: 

' 'Ate lunch at Cafe Baa Appettt. 

7 served cold. [B. had 
subgum chop suey.] Waitress had 
one brown, one black shoelace. 
[B. said; ‘So wiiai?’] $6J27, 
with tip. ttainiau today: 1.4 
inches." 

The Ship’s log, hi time, can lead 
te th e Wanjamln IPimiMln QT OVer^ 
achiever’s diazy: ■ 

“Mailed in three Fzencti lesson 
tn correspondence; course. Good 


Melvin 

Maddocks 


for mel Practiced half an hour on 
recorder, then jogged 20 minutes. 

. Keep It up! Comznlttee for Saving 
Elm Trees met at C^'s . house. 
Sugar cooides azid eoebiat. We shall 
prevaCL Just wrote 36 words In the 
diary — not counting this sen- 
tence."- 

t-t-h 

. These are the extroverts 
(school No. 1 ) — earytog their 
Initials on the trees of triAuy, or 
at least tiie wood pulp .of 
' But egusJ^ numerous afwftwg 
dferlsts are the Introvj&rtff-Cachool 
No. 2) ~ using their journals as a 
mirrors 

^ ".Tell me, diary, «^;am I so 
' shy? People seem to l^.me. But 
just.vrtien they’re reaching out, I 
. pull away, Perh^ this goes back 
to G. and the Unhappy Ex- 
perience In the sanAM age 4. 

. rm too sensitive, too for 
myowngood." . 

Sooner or later even, toe' most 
dedicated Introvert Snds'hifl ego a 
hart theme to perpetule forever. 
At that point he begiw'to 'drag. in. 
his acquaintances. WT»»* . are 
friends tor? The diazy becomes a 
uovel written in the first penmn --- 
generally gzfevizig : 

"R. isn’t the man 1 wm 

to be. I’m very dl8appalnted.H^ 
GouM be speak to nte to fto^ of Q. . 
toat way? Funziy 


know somebody for years — and 
yet ziot kiio w him at aU. ’ ’ 

A word should be said here 
about diazy reading. For evezy- 
body who is writtog a diary, there 
are at least two persons tzying to' 
read it — victims of the Illusion ; 
that a locked room must be twice 
as Interesting as an unlocked, 
room. Alas, znost locked roozzte 
are just rooms, with chewed pen- 
cil stubs under the sofa, finger-* - 
prints on the window sashes, and ' 
cat scratches on the diarist’s desk. , 
legs. 

In short, the usual banalities. 

In the Izigmar Bergman filnr 
“Scenes from a Marzlage" the 
husband falls asleep -when the 
wife reads her journal aloud to 
him;andit'sonlybaLlf his fault. ' 
Watching somebody else watch 
himself is not an that fascinating. 
'.>>>' 

The one kind of diary that 
xtobody should read (and nobody 
should write) is the literary-audi- 
tion diary, kept by writers tzylng- 
to sneak around their writer’s 
block. ‘T’m just scribbling in my .. 
little dlaiy." So goes the pretense. 
But what the diarist hopes for, as . 
he whistles casually between bis 
teeto, is that a iziaater^ece vHU 
spin out before his very eyes to 
installments (jan. i, Jan. 2, Jan. 
8). 

Everybody should keep a diazy 
sometime. Sooner or later evezy- ' 
body stiould stop it. The qitestkrii 
is: When?'. 

Tbto« will be warning signals^ 
lavender • slty at-siioset 
outlines the upper braziches of toe 
oak tz^ , like the fingers of my 
soul." 

. \nien you read — or write — a.- 
lizie like this, the znesuS^ ie 
. dear: Run,, do not iralfe, to toe 
nearest exit to 2(fe. 

A Monde^ and 
/eotore by the Mteutor’s ^ ^ 

. ' umnispct-largo'. j . . 
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Young pioneers help raimer plow in Un Hsien, People's Republic of China 


By John Duprey 


iW to indhflikial freedom 


MANAGING 

OUR PLANET 

Pattern for survival 


When there is not 
enough to go round, can 
everybody be guaran- 
teed a fair share of what 
there is without author- 
itarian regimentation? 
Maoist China is ppbably 
as egaiitarian a '^ciety 
as there is, but the price 
the individual Chinese 
pays for it In human lib- 
erty is high. The hith- 
erto prosperous West 
has yet to proVg that, 
should long-terrn short- 
ages of essentials de- 
velop in peacetirne, it 
can cope with . them 
fairly without regimenta- 
tion. 


By Takashi Oka 
staff correspondent of 
Tbe Gbzlstian Science IdCnltor 

London 

Peiiiaps one of the greatest tears assalUng 
citizens of the rich industrialized countries, 
today is the fear of scarcity. 

For a while last summer, sugar dis- 
appeared from aupermarket shaves in Brit- 
ain. ^en although gorermnent and industry 
spokesmen assured the public there was no 
shortage, salt briefly sold out in many stores. 
Across the gjobe in Japan, a whole succession 
of consumer goods ran out: detergents, tissue 
paper, niere was. no rl^me or 

reasm to the shortages; peoide began to 


think they kbdijlcl . stock up on whatever 
seemed available. Bat^ in Britain, Margaret 
Thatcher ~ whose bid. for the Conservative 
Par^ leadership ousted Bdward Heath from 
It — was castigated for su^estfng in a 
consumer magazine that housewives should 
buy groceries In bulk. 

- In retrospect, it will probably be seen that 
Ihe era of the disposable carton did not last 
much more than the batting of an eyelash in 
the history of mankind’s economic growth. 
Planned obsolescence, whether in refrig- 
erators or in cars, is going out otf style. Who 
still remembers the paper dress thsit was the 
rage a few short summers i^? . 

Durability in vogue 

Solidity, durabtllty, economy these are 
in vogue once more. And still peo|de fear 
running out of things. The finitenesB of 
material things has come home to tbe citizen 
with a vengeance. 

Yet to anyone who, like myself, has Just 
returned to one of the Western world’s great 
metropolises from a visit to a. dei^ved 
country like Bangladesh, the sense of af- 
fluence and even extnivaganee here is 
overwhelTning. In Dacca, on the last of 
my visit, I accmnpanied a friend on a tour of 
the local market. He had a comfortable Job; 
bis children go to good schools; hut to feed his 
family for three d^rs. he bought five kilo- 
grams of broken rice (third quality), a large 
quantity of vegetables — cucumbers, beans, 
ehilies, ,a cabbage, six plums, and a single 
fish wei^ilng perhaps two pounds. Total cost, 
about $8. A flshmmiger held out a hoaifwiy 
flapping fish at him. It cost I2JS0. And the 
mnp one in the basket behind? Just ^.50. Ity 
frtend bought ttie limp one. 

Taking all the goods in Western shop- 
windows and dumping them on a Dacca 
sidewalk will not benefit more than, a few 
fortunate Indivldiials. In an economy .of 
scarcity, society has to be organized so as to 
give equal shares to all. ^nie only society that 
so far seems to have managed tl^ gigantic 
feat of organlzatioin, making mairiivmm use of 
human resources ^d mbiimum use of me- 
chanlcalenergy.isnotWesterh^all. . 

Model of development? 

- In fact, it is a society lhat stui repels most 
citizens of the West That society is C3ilna and 
its 850, 000,000 pe<^e. 

One of the senlormost figures in the field of 
development, an mdetefigaUe international 
civil servant, once shyly suggested CUna aie a 
mode] of development to a visitor, then 
almost immediately withdrew his suggestion 
with .the exclamattoi, 'Snt of course, they 
kllled.SO mlUKBi people in the process.” 
Businessmen from Japan, and even from 
the United States, have commented favor- 
ably on the order and dtsdpHne they have 


found in China. Most say to the same breath 
teat of course they teemselves could not Uve 
in such a regimented society. But there is an 
uomlstakable time of respect and evw of 
' envy in what they say. 

-Time of scarcity seen 

Arnold Toynbee and other thinkers in tbe 
West suggest that we are in fcr a period of 
scarcity, in which authDritarlan diacipHne 
win be required to share fairly the goods, the 
Jobs, and so forte of our xum-ezpandixig 
economy. They write with some nostalgia of 
the Middle Ages, in which Trinmim in their 
cloisters kept alive the flame of dvlUzatton. 
But there Is no possibility of reestablishing 
such a society ' today . Meanadille, there is 
China. 

. It is a society that obviously works. It 
'produces thermos bottles and blankets, 
automobiles and piazios, along with the atom 
bomb. Unlike other develoidng countries, the 
Chinese have not rushed to Import the latest 
and the best in Western industiy and tech- 
nology. Their factories are impressive but on 
tee whole old-fasfaioaed. 

Outside the cities, it is still essentially a 
land of peasants'. But agriculture has been 
transformed. A visitor who had known the 
desolate northwest during World War n — a 
land d treeless plains, a land eroded over the 
centuries by wind and sand and sudden fierce 
floods — a land without trees, pitted with 
<teep gullies — returned a coiple of 3 «ars ago 
stood amazed at what he saw. The hills 
had been leveled, tee gullies filled in. Long, 
strai^t paTM»jg brought water, and drainage 
ditches took It away. Vast b^ts of trees 
sfretched to tee horizon. 

Aid withdrawn 

And all this was done mostly tty human feet 
and hands. China has received no Public Law 
^ concessional gifts of American grain. The 
Soviet Union abrupUy wtthdrew its aid and its 
teumlcians, and even its blueprints, in the 
late 1950s, and no other comtry has taken its 
place. 

When famine threatened, the Chinese 
dtyped into their own caSh reserves to buy 
wheat from Canada and Australia. They are 
tQ debt to no me, beholden to no me. ^leir 
peoifle are healthy, and there is no star^ 
vation. They have curbed populatLm growte 
to less than 2 percent a year, through a 
combination of fn.mily - planTilng iwfti rfwatlftn , 
contraceptives, abortim, and plain cm- 
straint; when couples have more than three 
chlh^n; the fourth and every subsequent 
child is apparently counted as nonexistent fbr 
rationing purposes. 

Were 20 mlUim people killed in the la'oeess 
of achieving this society? Most nhinn eaqierte 
tee figure groasly e9caggerated,.and 
the truth will probably never be known. But 
tee point made by tbe hitematlonal civil 


servant to counterbalance his own positive 
evaluation of what the Chinese have done 
remains valid: They have paid a price, in 
human terms, and the price has been high. 

In Bangladesh, smne months back, there 
was a controversy among pinnniTTg officials. 
Should they ccntfnue to depend on Western 
handouts, or should they go the nhinftgo way: 
mobilize the popuiaUm for huge projects to 
dam rivers, build OBkes, canals, drainage 
ditches in oteer words, use to the full the 
only resource which Tten gTart<»B>i bas in 
abundance — its own people. The advocates 
of the Chinese lost tee argummt, and in 
any case, there are many «dio s^ that what 
worked in China worked because the people 
"have had 4,000 years of being Chinese,” as 
one expert put it. 

So far, tee Chinese do not seem to have 
scored notable successes in other 

countries their methods of wganizatlon, 
although they have tried hard, notably in 
Tanzania. 

'nielr methods would not work in the West, 
or in Japan, because they require a willing 
submergence of the Individual in tee mass. It 
is a submergence which most Westerners 
would find intolerable. 

Challenge to the West 

Nevertheless tee Chinese example chal- 
lenges the West-Too often tee alternative to 
the individual submerged in a collective 
iq>pear8 as ruthless free enterprise which 
favors the privileged. Massive corruption 
and a kind of jungle law. 

This is essentially a false image of Western 
society, but its acquisitive nature makes this 
an image easily projected to deprived nations 
struggling to improve their livelihood. 

And now scarcity seems to threaten the 
very citadel of material abundance. How is a 
society whose noblest achievements are 
based <mi tee progressive liberation of individ- 
ual man to survive? By adopting collectivist 
methods? It is easy to recoil in horror from 
the very idea. 

But tee real answer to the collectivist 
Challenge will not be found in tee realms of 
doctrine or of theory. To give tee Chineae 
their due, their sohitions did not spring full- 
blown from Mandst-Leninist dogma, even as 
modified by Chairman Mko Tse-tung. They 
were worked out step by painful step within 
the framewoik of their particular vlsicm. And 
with all their faults and shortcomings, vis- 
itors give teem credit fm* evolving a more or 
less egalitarian society geared to the fair 
sharing of scarcity. Those who believe in the 
Individuality and limitless capabilities of 
man under a supreme spiritual power are 
challeneged as never before to accept and 
practice the full consequences of their vision. 

Fonrfli in a fiverpart series: Next: Cooper- 
athm on essenUals is mankind’s need. 
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Innsbruck readies its hospitality for another Winter Olympics 


By Larry Eldridge 
Sports writer of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

limslimel^ ADsIrim 

The 1976 Winter Olympics are still a 
year away oa ttie calendar, but 
already you feel their presence every- 
where you turn in this famed Tyro- 
lean resort area. 

World Cup ski races for both men 
and women plus the official opening of 
the new bobsled course made it seem 
almost as though the games were In 
progress during parts of my visit 
Even when the atmosEdiere wasn't 
charged with such acUvlIy, it was 
easy to see that the city is already 
bustling with preparations. 

“In 1964 when the Olympics were 
held here previously we had about one 
mUllon spectators,” said Dr. Dletmar 
Eeta, Innsbruck's director of tour- 
ism. “This time we hope for up to 
mlUltm. But whatever the number, we 
can announce right now worldwide 
that there wlU be accommodattons 
enough for all who want to cmne.” 

That’s a big item, as ansrane who 
has tried to reserve hotel space tor 
some recent Olympics can well attest. 
But Dr. Kettl pointed out, Innsbruck 
is geared for a heavy inflow of tourists 
anyway. And with the added bonus of 
such recent Olympic esqwrience, dly 
nfw«ia.ia are confident they have the 
sttuaticm well in hand for next winter. 

Townspeople want games 

Innsbruck Inherited the 1976 Olym- 
|dcs from Denver when residents of 
the American city voted them down 
on ecological and economic grounds, 
but there are no such problems here. 

"The people want the games 
again," Dr. Kettl said. "They won’t 
cost that much for us. since most of 
the facilities we'll use either exist 
already or were planned anyway. 
Meanwhile the games will generate 
tourism, which is an Important part of 
ourecmimny.” 

One major e:q>enae la the construc- 
tion of an Olympic Village, but Inns- 
bruck had planned to build new 
medium-cost housing for 6,000 people 
anyway, so it is just putting up the 
village earlier and will turn the whde 
complex into apartments and con- 
dominiums right after the games. 

Similarly, the television and press 
centers will be housed respectively in 
a municipal garage and a training 
center for uni verslly teachers, both 
which were already being built for 
those uses. 

As for competitive facilities, the 
unusual situation of having the games 
return after just 12 years means most 
of them are still in good condition and 
needed just to be ronod^ed or refur- 
bished. 

The only exceptions were the luge 
and bobsled runs, which had deterio- 
rated and become obsolete tbroui^ 
lack of use and would have required 
such extensive rebuilding that it was 
decided to construct a new combined 
one instead. 



AP photo 

Innsbruck’s Olympic racing course that will handle luge and bobsled events 


This will be the only cmnpletely new 
competitive facility for 1976, and this 
time after the games it win be kept in 
use as a training site for national and 
regional teams. There is no thought, 
however, of following the example of - . 
Lake Placid and opening tile run up to 
the general public. 


"We like sport; we don’t like dr- 
cuaes,” Dr. Ketti said. "It’s too 
dangerous. It's nothing for a tourist. 
Besides, the Idea is to use tiie course 
for training, not for joyriders. If 
serious competitors are trying, to 
increase the level of their perfor- 
mance, it -would be disturbing to have 
a ff t r cus running at tiie mtha time.” 


Innsbruck Is hoping to hold the 
European bobsled championships this 
winter as a competitive test for the 
course. Pre-Olympic tests have also 
been held at various other faHiiMeH 
including the ski jumping site, where 
Dr. Kettl said crowds of up to 40,000 
created “a more Olympic atmoaidiere 
than in 1961.*' 


The recent World Cup ski races 
also provided good trials for both the 
women’s downhill course' at Asamer 
Titmim and the famed Patscberkofel 
course where the men’s downhiU was 
held in 1964 and is scheduled again 
next year. The latter has been exten- 
sively altered and widened with both 
racers and ordinazy skiers in mind. 

"During the games it win give us 
more safety,” Dr. waMf "and 
afterwards It will be a paradise for 
* middle-class skiers. ” 

All in all, the facilities seem to be in 
good shape, but the one. big question 
dominating the thmig ti fa qi all who 
remember 1964 la that of snow. For 
despite Its location in atemed Alpine 
ski area, Innsbruck was onbarrassed 
by lack of snow last tfafw^ and had to 
resort to trucking it in, with a big 
assist from the Austrian Army . 

"That was just a very unusual 
sltuatUm,” Dr, ^ttl tOld the group 
with which I toured tiie sites. "Wehad 
good snow for many' years before 
1964, and we’ve had plenty every year 
since then too.” 

And even if llghtelxig should strike 
twice, tonsbruck is prepared. There’s 
always tbe Army, dC course, and 
there's a reserve men’s downhill run 
.just in case. Also, as' as there's 
plenty of snow In the m/MTntairifl lack 
of it at the downtown ftaw be a 
blffHSlng in ^gidse: At the ski jump 


near town, for instance, it is actually 
cheaper and easier to trudk in 
than to remove it after a storm to 
clear out the area for spectators and 
pazidng. 

Because of its location only about 
two hours bv rail or bus 
Innsbruck is advising overseas vis- 
itors to make the trte via that 
GermancUy. 

“Lufthansa AJriines can care 
of you to there — and then it’s just a 
little jump,” Dr. Kettl said. 

The trip can be made direct, of 

course, but another idea is to spend a 
couple of days viewing the 1973 Olym- 
pic sites or the myriad other attrac- 
tions which have made Munich one bt 
the world’s great craters of nt, 
culture, and just plain jote de vlvre. 

There’s also pler^ to see in 
Innsbruck, a 700-yearHfld city steeped 
1 x 1 history and tradition yet bustling 
with modem life too. There are alxgie, 
museums, and all the other usual' 
tourist attractions in town, phia the 
grandeur of Alpine scenery and the 
many plctoreeque smaller villages 
within easy riding distance. 

"We think all this is Impcrtant,” 
said Dr. ^ttl. "It's best to hdd the 
games near a city. People aren’t 
going to be going to the events all the 

time, and they want other thl^ to do 

as well. Here they will find them, 
because tourism is our normal way of 
life.” 


Ice Follies star got a storybook break 


By EdBumUl 

Special to The Qiristian Seienee Utodtor 

Raised in a family of athletes, the golden girl of Shlpstad’s and 
Johnson’s 1975 editloin at Ice FcdUeB, Karen Kresge, might have 
some day rqo'esentod Ihe United States in Olympic competltlcm. 

“There was a period in my life, while growing up In Cleveland, 
that I swam on an average of six hours a day,” said the MwiitTig 
star. "I loved it and became good enough to compete in some of 
the speed events. 1 won a few, too. 

“Athletics camenatozallyfar me, “she continued. “One of my 
brothers was a speed and was real good. Another 

competed as a diver. We -were a busy family In sports mother 

and dad always encouraged us. In those dCQrs I was also skating, 
but mostly as a hobby — thou^ 1 guess you could say it was a 
serious bobby.” 

Right frtsn the beglnniDg, iGss I&esge approached the ice 
show business as if It was a way to have fun and see the world. 

‘ *I began to fiiink i mi^ make it as a professloDal aVatar while 
in junior high school,” she esqplained. “But my attitude was 
completely relaxed. I just thought that jotning an Ice show was an 
easy w^ to travel, wMch 1 had always -wanted to do. I had no 
idea then that Td ever be good enough ^ the part I'm playing 
now.” 

This is Karen’s seventh season witii Ice Follies and bow she got 
started is one of the dream-come-true stories of tiie entertain- 
ment world. 

“I really fell into it,” she said. **But why don’t 1 go back a little 
further? 

' T had flown out to Saa Francisco for an audition in 1967, hoping 
to show enough talent for a line spot Well, I must have impressed 
them because all the brass — Roy and Eddie Shipstad and Oscar 
Johnson sat down with me and urged me to sign right away. I 
wasn't ready, though, and as thlzigs turned out, it was tbe right 
deciskm. If I’d taken a line job then, I mightstfll be doing it.” 


About that time in 1967 loe BhUles had taken on a young star 
from Germany, filling the only solo opening in the cast But the 
time was right for the break every n«e girl needs when Karen 
signed as a professicHial the ftfllowing year. 

“1 joined the raow during rehearsal in ’68 and spent about three 
weeks iftflTTikig the routines of a line skater,” she “Then the 

door suddenly flew open to me. The German gtri quit 
unexpectedly and they needed somecoe to step In and fill the solo 
vacancy. 

’ 'Because they were at the peak of rehearsal,- there wasn't time 
to go out and get an experienced skater. So I guess they had been 
watching me in the line and decided to gamble.” 

It was a winning gamble, zi^t from the start 
“I had the spirit and enthusiasm that was needed to do the 
job,” Karen w^om. “And although I didn’t realise it then, I have 
since learned that I had something really big going for me. I was 
still young and fresh on skates because I hadn’t burned zhyself 
out fighting my way up through amateur and Olympic ranks. It 
takes a lot of hard, grueling work to become a Peggy Fleming or 
a Janet I^mn. I didn't have to go through that. 1 still had the 
enthusiasm of a starry-eyed b^jnner.” 

Ice Follies’ male star, Richard Dwyer, will tell you that 
Kresge climbed quickly to the top ■ through her own effoort, . 
blended with rare natural Karen the 

ad vantages of being part of a big production. 

“Once in the show,” she said, “esqpert coacMng becomes 
immediately available — as oft^ as you want it. You have 
unlimited ice time for practice. All around you are hAiptng - 
and sound advice. Your effort is important, of course. But 
everything Is made ea^ for you.” 

Duxtog Karen’s seven-year career with Ice Follies, ex-Olymplc 
headliners like Peggy Fleming and Janet Lynn have been 
totmgjit in from time to time and given top billing to give a 
fresh, new look to the cast But not even young stars of their 
magnitude can dim the glitter and talent of Miss Kresge. 


EMPLOYMENT 


HELP WANTED 


2 EXPER. HOTEL MORa WANTED 
Corp. level. So. Cant. area. 1 roving 
trouble ihootar. 1 sales promo. Small 
nat'i hotel ea Send reiume P.O. Box 
X-2S. 3600 VtfDshlre BM.. SuKe 320. 
L 08 Angelea. CA 90010. 


LEGAL SECRETARY 

Exparlenee required. Top pay and ben- 
afitt. Small conganieJ oftlca. Barkov, 
Cam. M15> B4SS422. 


WISH TO SHARE - 2 BDRM.-2 
bath manor with active woman In ok- 
change tor light duty as companion. 
Tal. (7-14) 830S689 or writs owner 223 
H. AvenWa Majorca. Laguna HUs. CA 
92653. 


.ARN WHILE YOU LEARN NURSING 

Age is no taeior and your earnings 
cofflplelefy pay tor tuition and living ex- 
peneM while training, leaving about 
StOQ.OO per month lot personal spend- 
md taxes. -The Tenacre School ot 
Christian Science Nursing is one of 
thrM Bceredlted by the Dept ol Care 
01 The Mother Church. For Information 
on nurses training or other employ- 
mmt opportunities at Tenacre write or 
aH TENACRE (609) 921-6800. P.O 
Box 632. Princeton. NJ 06540. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE GRADUATE 
Nurse needed for night duty at Sharon 
House, a tadlity accredited by the De- 
partment ot Care. The First Church of 
Christ, Scientist 40-hour week, good 
fringe benefits. Please call Adminis- 
trator collect 1 (416) 923-8937 or write 
173 Lyndhurst Awe., Tdronto, Canada. 

MSH 3A1. 

COMPANION/HOUSEKEEPER FOR 
aUarly woman in foothill area, 12 hra. 
personal care. Requlremants; Kini^. 
quiet. Wages open. Relief avaiL 3600 
N. Linooln, AHadena, CA 91001. (213) 
797-4414. 5-6 P.M. ' 


ASSISTANT NEEDED IN TRAVEL 

bureau. East side attractive loeatlon. 
Part or tuM time. Comm, basts. Box C- 
10. 588 SUl Avs.. NYC. NY 10036. 

ENGINEER 

Wanted as assistant to pres, in sman 
corp. with unique opportunities. Our 
radiant electr. heaters save 20-30% of 
eleetricity guaranteed In writing. Pessi- 
bifity of part or full ownership in few 
years. N.E. Radiant Heal Corp. 122 
saktwln Ave.. Framingham. MA 01701, 


PART TIME WORKING SUPERINTEN- 
dent New York City Church, No smok- 
ing, no drinking, references required 
details Box T-t. SB6 Ave- 
nue. NY 10036. 


RETIRED HAN TO WASH POTS & 
pans. Qaneral elaan up at kitchen t 
store rooms. Full or pan tbne. Call 221- 
9174 lor appL Broadview Sanatorium. 
4571 Grimn Ave.. LOS Angeta. CA 
90031. 


£T US DO GOOD UNTO ALL" 
lai 6:10). There is a place end a need 
r a graduate Christian Seienee nurae 
ith a VbMng Nurse hi NYC. 

me Box M-2, 588 5th Ave.. N.Y.C.. 
IM0036. 


VISITING NURSE 

MiamL Fla. needs Graduate Christian 
Science Nurse — 5 day week but free 
flme daDy. Can collect (305) 665-4687. 
Write Bex 1084. South Miami, FL 
38143. 


MUSICIANS WANTED 


63106. 


ORGANIST AND SOLOIST AUDI- 
tiens being held First Church of Christ, 
Scientist. Lakeland, Fla. Contact Mrs. 
Johrison (613) 752-1803 or Mrs. Ja^ 
(6131 688-2078. 

AUDITIONS-SOUnST 6 ORGAMST 
wBi be held Feb. 23 at 2M p.m. Sa» 
end Church of ChrlsL Sclenti^ 1310 
W. Unebaugh, Tampa. FL 33616. Cmi 
(8131 234-5691 for detals. 

AUDITIONS wax BE HELD FOR 
organIsL soloist A substitutes. Please 
write by 3/1/75 to Fifth Church of 
Christ Scisntlst, 3250 Cenaga Way, 
Sacramento. CA 05825. 

M 1 II 1 1 1 iii| III 1 B 

MAH. ORDER IMPORT/EXPORT 
Home Busineas. Spare/full time. Big 
profits. World famous Importer guides 
you. For FREE BOOK write MeHInger, 
DepL A133B. 6100 Varisl. Woodland 
HUe. CA 91364. 

FULL OR PART TIME - COUPLES 
and individuals for business of your 
own. Local Amway distributors train 
you for splendid opportunity. R. & G. 
Welsh, 728 Beach Bhrd., HamMon, Ont 
Phone 544-6860. 


1 REAL ESTATE 1 

northwest 

ADJAKNT PORTLAND, OREGON 
quauty townhouse in exclusive ML 
Park. 3 bedrooms. 2 baths, cathedral 
living a dining room eeHIngs. Double 
garage, 3 patioa, recreation taeiuties. 
Nearby transportation. $48,500. 22 
Greenrtate Ct, Lake Oswego, Oregon 
97034. Tel. (503) 638-7740 or 636- 

6241. 


SEATTLE, WASH. - PRIME SKI 
unit fUmlshtd for 12. Woodbumirg 
M'l cathedral csBng. Sauna, pool, 
m^. $45,000. wauace 8 Whaelar, kic. 
(2061 454-5064 or (2061 746-7578. 

caufornia 

PALM SPRINGS, CAUP. AREA- 
3 bdrm., 2M baths. Broad Valley View 
- fully landscaped with 
sprinklers and yard fights. Studio and 
"ortishop - 2 ear garage - auto, 
Boor. Redwood structure, pooL fpim- 
tm and Tom gata Cemplet^ lanced. 
mem tinted and 12 " cafilng in- 
sulation. Oversized ducts for A/C, In- 
filMt hoi water. Appraised $76,500. 
Call (714) 328-1780. 

LA JOLLA, CALraNIA. - THIS 
3 bdr„ 2 b^ home has lovely garden. 
Claaa to bus, achoots. beach. ^. 500 . 
Medda Staves with Booker Realty, 8 
Arc^. U JoBa, CA 92037. (714)459- 


vOinniercial, contact K. Jotinwn 
in AssoclaHon with Herbert Hewldne, 
Reenors. 11 w. Duarte Road. Arcadia 
CA 91006. Heme PH (213) 355-1044. 
Office 448-6181. 


:r CALIFORNUk 1 

MU 

' APARTMENTS FOR SALE 

ALTADENA. LOVELY, CLEAN, 

1 bdim. Own-YounOwn, near Church, 
lower floor, $15,000. Whipple Real^ — 
Mr. Heidke. (2131 798-0527. 

REAL ESTATE EXCHANGE 

ROHNERT PARK, CALIF. 4 BDRM. 
2 bath, newW painted & wan main- 
telned. rented M $270 mo. $35,000 
Free and dear. WIR aafi or exehg. tor 
apta, coin laundiy or bua 0 ^ In 
Davis, Cafil. area Call Bob Findlay 
(916) 944-17S7. Joe French Realtora 
91$) 4BB 6800. 5023 El Gamine Ava, 
CaimtehaeL CA 95606. 


BORREGO SPRINGS, CALIF. 

Deaert Condominium. 1 bdrm. fur^ 
nished, swimming pooL tennis courts, 
beautiful mountain view. $23,teo, 
terma Phone (7141 46&S846. 

LAND FOR SALE 


SOUTH CENTRAL ) 

AVAILABLE NOW: - ONE-BDRM. 
opts., wafi-ie-wafi carpeting, stove, re- ' 
bk),. In new coimilex. Single bedrooms ' 
atee available. THE VILLAGE INC., a * 
retlrenient center tor Christian Sdm- i 
Oats. DiRwer B. Spring^. AR 72764. < 
Phone: (Soil 751 -S900. 1 

NEW ENGLAND | 

ROCKPORT: ESTATE SACRIFICE 

Sela 100 yr. eld speetaeular Victorian, 
mkit oenation, on beeutifuly lantt 
ecaped acra' 'Fabulous decor, chan- 
dafieis, marble firepiaeea, coordinated 
draperies ft fstvle paper. Carpetod / 
thruouL 14 rms., ulba kRehans, 5M c 
baths, zoned 114 . (H.W, oQ. Could ba » 
2 or 3 ^la.. plus 4 car garage w/left i 
owr. Ii4^ extraa antkjuas, mkrors, , 
eta Included. Psraonalexigeriqrlereea h 
BoaHy reduced prfea Quick aaie: „ 
n0,000 firm. Exekialra with Johnson ; 

Real Batata Phene ^1^ 546- - 

DUXBURY, MASS. HA8 ITS OWN. f 
3-mila long lev^ beach — a large bay , 
as wen as open ocean for boating, fish- S 
kig. We have a less Hum 2-year old 7- - 
room iKMme, In beautiful setting on an 11 
sera M FOR SALE at $66,000. Write 1 
Box G-8, One Norway SL, Boston, MA a 
021 IS or Can (61 7) 934-6879. « 

DENNIS - CAPE COD ANTIQUE ^ 

10 rooms wtth flroplaea screened 
porch, gsrage, bam ft workshop on - 
kiraiy acra ite big enough for temlB U 
court Just reduced to $50,900. Peter ^ 
Meoeweil Asaoa. Oennia 385G714. n 
(Masai P 


NEW ENGLAND 


BUSINESS OPPTY.; GROWNG 
lakeside motel perfect for retired 
couple. 6 motel units w/kits. Guest 
hoi^ gerage, 11 acres partly-.tand- 
scaped. 240^ of exceptional frontage 
on 7M mBe lake. $155,000. LAKE 
FRONT HOMES A COTTAGES for sale 


ME 04076. (207) 636-2222. 


Hving state. 
S,5()0. AIM 


SSOs. For Infonnatfon on above. 


LAND FOR SALE 


mfiee to ski Mt. Whittier. From 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 


EAST COAST-TERRIFIC 
lie vlf 

I this 

pool, approx. N A. Visit 
0 N Babcock, Malboume. Fla. 


HILL S.C. WEU CARED 


RENTALS 


APARTMENTS TO LET 


EFFICIENT COMPACT’ 

m In Nawton. Avaitole fmme- 
Utmies me. Call (617) 33SG990 


NJ. VKINITY, 5 


HOU.YWO(M), CAUF. $PA- 
dean. i bdmi., unfum. Near 


WEa ' MAINTAINED BUILDING 
drm. apla $ 1 % to SiK/mo. 6 rm. 
. 8300/mo. CI 088 to tranep./ 
polng. For Information can ffilT) 
daw. (617) 636-2976 av^ 


APARTMENT WAMTED 


NJ. AREA - 


MATURE 
or mere 


RENTALS 


APARTMENTS TO SHARE 


REAL BOSTON BACK BAY LOC. 
Yg. working woman deelrae 1 or 2 
eame. Shore mod. auniw 2 bdrm. apt 
W/w carp., d/w, diep. file bath. W/d 
m bldg. Radnt supid. .^7) 262-6670 
after 4 JO p.m. (Maas.) 


HOUSES TO LET 


MARIN CO., CALIF. CHARMING 
redwd. haa, balcony bdr„ bath, den, 
flrpl., view, daeka traaa patio, garage. 
Romantic feeling. $300, less on ieaaa 
cotton. Phene (415) 456-2358 SfL 3. 

ROOMS TO LET 

NYC (LINCOLN CENTER AREA) 
Larga bright turn., eomtortable room 
wUi kitchen privHegea. Rcaaonable. 
Near all bansportation. Phone before 8 
P.M. TR 3-3633. 

WEST HEMPSTEAD. LONG ISLMW 
Atir., fum. room. Quiet priv. homa 
Conv. all tranep., etores, eotogea 
Emp’d woman or student prat. Refs. 
Sea IV &D316. (N.Y.1 

ROOMS AND BOARD 


BOARD, PVT. ROOM & BATH 

in a nice home. $25 a dqr. Mra Loulae 
Rogara, R.FJ3., Palna Creek Rd., 
Brewster, Mass. Tal. 8864612. 

ROOMS FOR TOURISTS 


OFFICE SPACE 

WAISRELD, MASS. PRIME MAM ST. 
loa, in just com plated brick ft glass uF 
tra-moa bWg. Htd., a/c. 4100 aq. ft. 
WBI dvkte to suit tenants. Stdtabla for 
dentists, lawyers, insurmea eta Cafi 
(617) 245-0^ (Masa) 

• 

SUMMER RENTALS 

IN DEVBI. COLO.-eOMPL£irELV 
fisnMied 1 bdrm. drtuxa apt with 
beautiful mt view, balcony, pooL and 
car If needed. Available Ju^ and Aug. 
1975. P.O. Box 6757, Dmver, ^ 
80206. 


FOR RENT 


2 SmM. WATERFRONT HOME 
Wolverine Lake near Detroit Mich. 
Rraptoee. baseboard hotwatar heat 
bulHns. 8300. mo. Clfn Mter 7 p.m. 
(3131 77^36. 


COSTA DEL SOL, SPAIN. PRIVATE 
party. Vacation m beautiful, aunny Mar- 
beHe, Spam. Andalusian style town- 
house with Ml Mtchan, two bedrooms, 
two bathe, flreplBce, pilvala petio. Pool 
priv ll egec. Golf coursea nevby. Pour 
week minimum at 890DO per weak, m- 
dustv e. Lkiena, utensBs furnished.' 
$700.00 par month, June, July, August- 
Sept 15. MIdweet can (812) 89S-5844, 
East Coast (617) 492-6346 (evenings). 
Would consider' long-te r ci sabbatical 
rale. 


VACATION 

ACCOMMODATIONS 


HOLIDAY ACCOMMQDATIOMS 


CHATHAM COTTAGES - FULL 
housekeeping fadUties — maid service 
- swimming - pool & beach nearby - 
S minutes from Doctor’s Cara — 
weekly & monthly rentals Box 312. 
Montage Bqr, Jamaica, W.I. Tel. 952- 


JUMCA NOW-2 BORN. VILLA 
direeily on sea, extraordmaiy view. 

poeL privacy. Avafiabia March 14. 
Send for folder & pletiirs. Box J-10, 
One Norway St. Bo&n. MA 02115. 


AUTOMOBILES 


AUTOMOBILES FOR SALE 


Delta is leady 
when you aie: 



Realty to fly you to 90 does in the Western 
hemi^ihere. And you'll like iQyiug Delta, the 
aixlioe run by professionals. People like Barbara 
O'Hanlou (above), Reservatioos Sales Agent. 

Baifaaxa's pleasant voice has answered dose 
CO 100,000 calls in her 4 years with Delta. She’s . 
an expert on schedules acd the fares she tjnotrs 
ace computer accurate. Her service is so quick 
and efiSdeot she can book an 8,000-mile iemerafy 
almost as £uc as a 2000-mile jaunt. 


ALPHABETICAL LISTING 


INSTRUCTION 


PIANO INSTRUCTION 

C lassies, Popular - Visit Homes. EHa 
T. Schwartz, CL 8-2997. Bl^, H.Y 
Member BIdjm. Music Tsachere Guild 
Member of Assoc. Music League 
N.Y.C. 


Crossword Quiz Answers 


EBSHED naansa 
mnnEn aanaRD 
BQsnaa assBa 
saa DnEcaa 

ERB 0EH nsa 

□a □□□□a 
asu ana asa 
aGanuEU bed 
□□aae aaaEEa 
aaaECja [3QCee 
aasasa ssaao 


CM OF DIST)NCT10N-'72 VEGA 
Station Wagon formerly owned bv 
Charles Bronson. Wrtle F.O. Box 467 
Los ftooeles. CA 90te3. 


1972 VOLKSWAGEN BEETLE 

Semt-automadc. 25,000 mflas. Ski 
reeks, bike, anew tiraa, raeflo. 82.0D0 
CaB(617)235^r - 


AUTOMOBSS BEPAIHUilc 


ALL MAKES & MODELS 

,mcL foreign. Hennann Bessler. sooi 
WWWe Blvd. at'Hls^iland Ava, Loa 
Angelea. Gulf StaSon; 937.G33a (nan# i 


ALPHABETICAL 

LISTING 


CARPENTERS 


GENERAL CARPENTER 

Free esamatas. New York City and sur- 
rounangarawc^a 884-4678. 


CARPENTRY 

DAVID Baus, 2016 Coffee Lena. Be. 
bestopol, CefifonHa- Phone (707) $ 23 . 

SMOe 


gWNmiREWAMTPn 

I ESTATES-ANTIQUES 

iFundluia, Oriental Rugs, Applancea. 
Highaat caah paid. MrshuS^ 
Los' Angelas. CA. Phone 013) 


L£ARN PIANO AT HOME 

Learn al tinea and wacea also how to 
torn) afi oommon ohorda. In afi keys, 
fkst day. Send $3. for complete manual 
to Qeom Hoffman. 310 Cedar St. 
Pacific Sova CA 93960. 

INSURANCE 

BURT JONES AGENCY. INSURANCE 
C. G. Anderson ft Assodatea Inc. 150 
S. Loa Robtas Ava., Suite 650, Paaa- 

dena CA 91101 . 577-1100 or 681 - 

2347. 

MISCELJJU4EOIJS 

ELECTRIC POWER FOR HEATMG 
HghtirM, eta from wkidmAla up to 
20,000 watta Complete pim $10.00. 
Plaiw for air and water sote* heating 
$8.00. DanRan. Box 0, Rena Nevaria 
69506. 

MOVING AND STORAGE 

NOBLE R. STEVES. INC. 

1 deem It a privBege to offer a Local 
and Long Distanee Moving and Stoi^ 
age Service to readers of Trie Christian 
Sdenee Monitor. Agent Repubtic Vait 
Lines, 24 Sharp Street, Boston, MA 
02124. Telephone TA 62400. 

E. A. SPRY and CO., Imt 

Moving — Storage — Packing — Office 
Moving - Shipping, teents tor Whea- 
ton Van Lines, Inc., 6 Howard Street 
ftoxbury, Mesa GA 7-0422. Local and 
Long OManee. 

PAINTING AND DECORATING 



PIANOS AND ORGANS 

CHURCH ORGAN FOR SALE. BALO- 
wki modal 10 with 6 speakara 
oNlent condition, $1,950. Available 
July, 1S75. Write RJ. P«e. let Churah 
of Christ, ScleirtfsL 1460 Wagar Rd.. 
Rodev RIvar Otto 44116. 

RESTHOMES 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 

Room & Board with care S14.0G418.00 
a day. Mary Peeples, (tea 281-7477. 


RETIREMENT HOMES 


SCmiATE, MASS. - GRACIOUS 
gewnfronl home for Ctirfstian Scien- 
iBb. Lg. bdraw., exceL food, kiundiy, 
fcansp. to ehufch, shopping. 
Codpie/sfngla, man/weman. Harmony 
House. Decker & EHaheth Russel. 
5466247. 70 Crescent Awe. 


WANTED TO BUY 


SCMtTNELS; VL S. Na 2; VL 9, 
No. 40 and Index; VL 17, Noa. 2, 22, 
94, 29, end Index, to comifiels Roartlno 
Room Vie V.C.H. # 23. Glen Arbor. 
MI49636. • 


WANTED TO BUY 


ORfaVTAL RUGS WANTEO-USED 
Courteous European wlH buy yow used 
Persian & Oriental rugs & wOl pay 
caNi. For exempts 9x12 Sarouk $700, 
9x12 KsMian $1,500, 9x12 Kerman- 
shah $1,500, 6x4 Antique SRk $3,000. 
9X12 Antique SMc $9,600. Alee any 
other sbae you may have. Ptaasa eall 
coBaet day or night (213) 874-2842 or 
write J<mn Martin, 6166 Melrose Ave., 



1 BRITISH iSlES- AFRICA 

1 CONTINENTAL EUROPE 

ACCOMMODATIONS 

THIRD AND FOURTH GIRL 
wanted for N.W. 6 luxury flat Tele- 
DhonerGI-624 5783. 

FIATS FOR SALE 


HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATIONS 



ORGAMST REQUIRED FOR SUNDAY 
Servfeae 11 am. and 6:30 p.m. Latsit 
type 2 manual Alan organ. Appb 
Clerk, Firat Church of ChrtaL Scientist 
Hastings ft St Leonsfris-enSaa, Sed- 
kaoombe Road South, St Leonards 
orvSaaTNMOTA 

SCOTLAND 


EDINBURGH. TO PURCHASE 

4/5 rooma pratorably bungatow or hafi 
house; gerdsn; gwags. C.S.M., x-^ 4 
Qrasvenor Placa. London. SW1X 7JH. . 


These 

Advertisers 
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^otos coiirtesy Of the Trustees of the Bo^n .Public Library 

Portrait of John Banvard, 1849 


on 


canvas 
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Both pictures taken from ‘The Lost Panorama of the Mississippi," 
by John Francis McDermott, University of Chicago Press, 1958 


Painting by John Banvard; Mississippi River Plantation scene 


>; By Francis Howard . 

Special to 

The CaurlgHjMi Science -M;«n«w 

In the year Banvard 

‘'^ipicked .up a iqre^n niagaarti^ and 
read: “Arnica has some of the 
'^■most. picturesque .scenery in .the 
I world, hut there U no American artist 
ii| adequate to . -the task • of. giving a 
J| correct and fadthfiil r^roductiCNi of 
"| It.” . . 

I To the young Louisvflle artist those 
W words soiuMied a cHaltoi^ He would, 
\% he decided, paint, a'/picture that 
would make even blase Burt^teans 
open their eyes—a canvas showing 
tile wonders of the IQssissippi River 
valley, from the mouth of the Mis- 
souri all the way down to New 
Orleans. • 

Thirteen months of sketdiing ' 
^vyxt .was fortunate that Banvard was 
^ . only 24 and. could wield his brush with 
yh^itning speed. Otherwise the task odC 
'Jiui^rtng what turned out to be three 


iriil^oJ (Canvas would certeinly have 

iWa m gy afl Vrivw 

It todky^lS months to .gather the 
' details'' I'f^ the gigantic .painting. 
When ^ . had aU the sketcl»s he 
wantedi the artist returned to Louis- 

. In his studio, an immense bariilike 
buQding, for the next six years Ban- 
vard could be fbund toUing.aw^, 
suzToun&d. by innumerable- paint 
tubes, brushes, and other equipment. 
He sometimes painted 18 hours, a day 
atastretch. 

.At last, though, in 1846 Banvard’s 
Panorama was done. ■ . . 

. With as much fanfare as he could 
muster, 'tile artist set the date for the 
first -showing in Louisville. Unfortu- 
nately, it rained that day and not a 
soul appeared. 

Banvard was tom by doubts. 'Biad 
be throvirn away six years of his life on 
nothing? When a second date was set 
and the crowds still stayed away, the 
painter w^ plunged into despair. 


. But he didn’t give up. He went down 
among the rivermen and gave them 
all tickets. Th^ must come and see. 
the Paxunama, he told them, because 
it showed thelf own river to the last 
detalL 

It was Inqxosslble to resist such 

ftTitlmgInavii 

Jonrney on a riverboat ' 

' When, the men came; tiiey got the 
surprise of their lives. As the Pan- 
orama unrolled betwem two revolv- 
ing cylinders. It was just as if they 
were moving down the lOssisstoPl fo 
a riverboat. Every town, evexy land- 
ing place was shown. -'(■ 

With Banvard, pointer in hand, 
eiqilaining the details, it took two 
hours for the Panorama to be seen 
from start.to finish. 

Tbatnight marked tiie.tuming pofait 
of Banvard’s fortunes. The rivermen- 
t(dd all their friends about his re-, 
markable '*moving” painting and the 
next nfgtit the crowds came flocking. 


Hundreds crowded into the Louisville 
auditorium, and the money rolled in. 

' When everybody in LouisviUe had 
seen the Panorama, the artist took it 
to Boston. On opening night there, in 
April, 1847, tile gover n or end many 
. state legiriatinrs were present and 
gave Bazivard a rousing reception. In 
fact, the picture was received wtth 
such acclaim that the railroads were 
forced to nm extra trains to ac- 
commodate all the people who wanted 
to see it. 

Panorama stayed In Boston for 
seven months. At the end of that time 
Banvard had taken In more 
j$50,000 in admissions. 

European trinmph 

Then began a long tour of the 
country. Everywhere the picture was 
shown, it attracted cirowds. From one 
.standpoint at least, it was a highly 
educational exhibition, for most of the 
people who saw it had never set foot in 
the Mississippi Valley. 


After touring the United States, 
Banvard was invited to take his 
painting to Europe, nils tour was also 
a triumph. When he came to total all 
the money he had taken in, he found it 
amounted to nearly $200^000 — a 
staggering sum for those ds^s. 

The first Panorama h ad been fol- 
lowed by scores of others and, in due 
time, this evolved into the cyclorama, 
a stiU painting shown in a circular 
hall. 

A rumored place 

The ultimate fate of John Banvard’s 
three-mile painting of the Mississippi 
is a mystery. When the artist retired 
to Watertown, S.D., in 1883, appar- 
ently he tocdc his Panorama alcmg 
with him. A grandson said he {flayed 
<xi it in the basement of his grand- 
father’s home. 

A Watertown editor repeated a 
rumor that the Panorama had been 
seen on the wall of a building in a town 
thr(Ese Tniiftg away. Banvard’s young- 


est daugjiter thou^t that some parts 
of the Interminable canvas were cut 
up for scenery, thougji after being 
unwound so many times on those 
revolving cylinders, it had been worn 
and damaged so badly that most of it 
was thrown out. But, no one could 
vouch definitely that any fragment of 
it has ever shown up anywhere in the 
last 60 years. 

One thing seems to be certain. 
Nobody admired John Banvard’s 
Panorama so much that its preserva- 
ti<m was sought for its art value and 
general appeal. Though Banvard’s 
pencil sketches and oils show a cer- 
tain amount of skill in re-creating the 
landscape, his race against time did 
not allow him much finesse in han- 
dling his brushes and palette; they 
have also disappeared. 

Still he had {>resented a portion of 
America’s scenery to the world. He 
had another claim to fame as well: 
Nobocty had ever painted a canvas as 
big as Panorama. 



‘Check’ cblteir, crisp commands help dog heel 





By William Vandivert 

Preparing to walk from heel position 

-Hie dog’s head shmild be sH^itiy forward of where your hand drops strait 


By mniam Vuidivert 
Spedalto 

The Christian Science Monitor 
'.In., this. -second lesson, -Nonnan.. 
BratthwaUe, perhaps the ' most ex- 
perienced dog-obedience tralneor in 
Britfdn, <UBcaBses leash training your 
puppy and heeling. 

In order to walk your dog srou must 
have Wm under control. For ttiis a 
light leash, ccfliar, and Identificatiaa 
disc with your name and address. 

Never give him tixe leash to play 
with or chew. It is a bad .habtt he 
would have to break later. 

With this first ecfllar and leash, 
teach him to walk with 3 rou and begin 
to use simple commands. 

The vocabulary of command la 
important. It consists of sin^e words 
you use' crls[fly. One word must 
not sound like another. 

Mr. Braithwalte’s vocabulary is 
selected to be useful not only in home 
training but also in obedience trial 
work, if- -you wish to go cm. It is 
thoroughly professional and appli- 
cable to all dog work. The words are : 
leave {aral^r than no, which can be 
confused with go) heel; come; sit; 
halt; down; stay-ee (emphasis on the 
”ayee” sound); stand; wait (this is 
• the alternate he pref^s for stands 
because in the stress of competition a 
trained dog may start reacting to the 
sibilant and coitfuse it with sit) ; hold 
(fids he uses for holding an object, or 
•jacking It up, or fetching it as a direct 
approach -to retrieval); bed, check 
(which he uses instead of stop tor 
sibilant sound problems); and good. 
ESach command is learned separately. 

Evra if ttese commands conflict 
with earlier command language you 
may have used, the above* list is 
recommended. 

Mr. Braltbwalte stys you should 
start training {TOUT dog seriously when 

he to between four and six months (dd. 

The schooling you have given Mm to 
tixto point should have left -no bad 
habits tobreak, so start when you foel 
ready. 


Young Lincoln’s ‘office’ — a tall silk hat 


‘ ^ Vincent E dw a r ds 
Specialto 

TheChristlan Science Monitor 

A young .lawyer from the 
, Springfield. HI., area never forgot his 
first meeting with Abraham LInooln. 

A legal case, about which Mr. 
Lincoln was well informed bad been 
pussZing him and, when he caught 
a^ht of Mr. Ldnco3ii on the street, Ihe 
. lawyer decided to ask for some on- 
the-s^fl advice. 

“Well, now, my boy/’ said the man 
in the hat, ’TTl have to go into my 
office to find out about that ” 

The young fellow suj^iosed T.irinnin 
meant the room in whKh he met with 
hto clients, and quicUy said, “Oh. 
' don’t bother, it isn’t as important as 
all that. 1 Just asked you because I 
happened to meet you here.” 


Abraham Tjihcoln laughed. Then he. 
did something that made the youx% 
man’s eyes open wide in surprise. 

First, Mr. Lincoln sat down slowly 
on a nearby st^. Hto legs were so 
inmg that when they were doubled up 
they nearly touched hto chin. 

Next, he took off his Ug^ silk hat 
This he did very carefully, turning it 
Inside down-m&d placing it betwemi 
his knees. 

'Th e n be looked \xp at the young 
fellow with a .8mlle. “Now you have 
seen It" said Mr. Lincoln, chuckling 
to “T^ to my office for odd 

jobs.’’ 

The (fld hat was crammed with 
pcqwrs. TTiere seemed to be no end to 
them; they looked as though tbey had 
been thrown in without kind of 
order. ' 


Slowly, like a dqg 'swbninlng 
through water, Mr. Ltncoln began 
sorting through the mess. At last he 
found the paper he wanted ; he studied 
it clos^ for a miniite or two, then 
■turned to the young man. Spiking 
slowly, he eiQflaixied simply but in 
detail what the other wished to know 
aboutthe case. 

When he had fintobsd, the young 
man thanked him and went hto way . 

■ nie young lawyer saw AhraTiftm 
Lincoln many, times after thkt He 
called on him-whep he wasFresideut, 
during the Civil War. Atthat time he 
saw some of the most famous men in 
the nation waiting to talk ute the 
President 

But the scene that remained longest 
in hto memory was the d^ when Mr. 
T.incnM went to hto |*o£Clce” -- wbUfli 
turned Otttto be a t^ silk hat . 


The command v(oice Is a crisp, no- 
.i^iKMisense voice, pitched to be heard 
''icl(sarly. Give your orders hy a single 
' ieommand wmd - coupled - with his ' 
name. Don’t habitually yammer; 
once Is enough. 

“11 In th** beginning your dog Ig- 
nores -or resists your orders, d<m’t 
turn the lesson Into a tug of war. 
Break the impasse by leading Mm 
around in a small circle to start again. 

(Train your dog) 3 


Then repeat your commazML Persist 
until you have been successful. Then, 
adter a moment, give him {naise.” 

You will need a check collar (often 
Wrongly called a choke ecfllar). When 
put on properly It is a self-cxirrecting 
collar, and the dc^ quickly learns to 
work with it Get one of the right stoe 
and good quality and test it on your 
forearm to see that it r^eases prop- 
erty. Get a sturdy five-foot lead to use 
wltti the collar, not too wide for your 
hands. 

You are ready to teach your dog to 
heeL 

’•’This is the most impmtant work- 
ing cenmnand,” according to Mr. 


Tubby 



Braltiiwaite. “Halt sit down, stand, 
wait and stay-ee all are usually 
precWled by heeling. 

In walking 'vrith ~your dog 
should always be at your left side. At 
Ihe heel, his head should be slightly 
forward of where your hand drops 
straight And your dog should hold 
this poatUon on a lcx>se lead — about 
2^ feet lead end should be held 
fiiToly in the right hand and run easily 
through your left hand." 

Let’s sey your dog is sitting facing 
you. At the command heel he 
should pass on your right cross 
behind 3 rou, and take the heel position 
on your left. Hand the lead around 
behind you as he moves, shortening it 
as he comes around. Stretch your left 
hand down beside his face mid neck as 
he steps.and guide him into positlcMi. 

Move forward at the same moment. 
Hto head khould keep in position as 
you both walk alcmg. While you are 
walking, praise him. Repeat a few 
times, with praise for success, until 
be has the idea. If he gets confused, do 
something else for a moment before 
trying again. Most Important never 
lose your coefl; never get angry. 

“The most eexmnon fault in heeling 
to the dog lunging ahead," says the 
trainer. “To correct this,, pull him 
back sharply to the correct walking 


t/A YOURS^ FOREVEe AND 
EVER AND EVER Tu- STIClt 
TD \O0 Ull^ 6U1E ‘ 

"" V < 5 ues 6 who* 


-posittoia. Once or twice will usually 
get the message across. H your dog 
drags behind, walk forward. Jerking 
the lead. He wfll have to follow. 

“Don’t let any session go so long 
that (riiher of you gets tired or bored. 

“Be sure to praise Ihe dog for doing 
well. Scratch or rub the center of tals 
Chest when you pause after a good 
success. Dogs love it Your warm teme 
of voice is more important than the 
words. But dem’t give Mm tidbits — 
bis reward to pratoe." 

One thing to understand here to that 
dogs have a keen sense of mental 
perception. They perceive your fear, 
irritatten, or confusion vdthout your 
expressing it externally. Therefore, 
your mental attitude is a key factor in 
training your dog. 

So. says Mr. Braithwaite, “if in any 
training sesskm you get worried or 
undecided, stt^ for a few moments. 
Get your thinking clear before going 
CKL If anxiety of some sort is in your 
mind, reason it out and get rid of it. 
Ihen go on. Convey your calm by 
walking your heeling dog with a loose 
lead as described above. A tight lead 
spells tensiaa.” 

Practice heeling until you think he 
has It. 

Next Itanrsd^: Teaching your 
to come, sit, and st^. . 


By Guernsey Le Pelley 


I HOPE I 
KEVER 6UeS^ 










Crossword 


ACROSS 


1. Minimum 
6. Where HsHa is 

12. Additional 

13. Meadowsweet 

14. -Pampers 

16. Fencing swords 

17. Tree 

18. Abduct 
20. Lubricant 

22. Burgeon 

23, Classified 
section 

26. Hades 
28. Wager 
30. Peacock 
tiitteifly 


31. Editorial "I” 

32. Chicle 

34. Competitor 
. 36. Generation 
38. Rxed 

40. Mountain 
defile 

41. Outcast 
44^ Piece of 

ground 
46. Plenty 
48L Downpour 
50. Biblical dancer 

52. Romulus’ twin ■ 

53. Warden 

5L Dulcet ' 





mmmmmmmiisimmm 



1. —majesty 

2. Admiral Byrd 

3. Infinitesimal 

4. Hindu title 
■ 5. Rumor 

6. Exists 

7. Wastrel 

8. River bank 

9. Spanish pancake 

10. Shoe size 

11. -Veps 
15. Kindred 
19. Name 
21. Ear 

24. Conversation 

25. Sun 


26. Have debts 

27. Paramount 
29. Correct 

33. French month 
35. Encyclopedia 
37. Fruit 
39. Youngster 
4Z Hanging on 
one side 

43. Feminine pronoun 

45. Tryout 

46. Interropte 

47. Miss West 

49. Boy's nickname 
5L Syllable of 
hesitation 


V. 
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arts /en>ertainmenr 



By Arttnir Unger 

Endangered species make perfect 
television stars! 

With the prollferaticm of nature 
shows in the “prime-time access 
spot" — where network shows have 
been ruled out — more and more 
television viewers across the country 
are settling back at 7:30 p.m. to a half 
hour with the whales, the. lions, the 
elephants, the wolves. The animals — 
especially if they are near extinct — 
are taking over. 

However, there’s one two-legged 
critter, right off the Bonanza ranch, 
who’s proving to be overwhelming 
competition for Willie The Whale — 
Lome Greene, host and narrator of 
“The Last of the Wild." Mr. Greene, 
still recuperating from the bitter 
e3q>erlence of “Griff" which followed 
his 14 years as Ben Cartwright on 
Bonanza, Is enjoying a new w^ive of 
popularity amidst the four-legged 
creatures. His show, now In its first 
season on about 57 stations through- 
out the country, shows promise of 
taking over the nature-show lead 
from the two present leaders, ‘'Wild 
Kingdom" and “Wide World of Ani- 
mals." 

A *great show’ 

In New York to pxtimote the movie 
“Earthquake” In which he plays Ava 
Gardner's “pater" (the audlenee 
gasps when they realize that imagi- 
nary generation gs^i), Mr. Greene 
reveals that he has been doing a lot 
more than supervising his famous 
stable of race horses In tiie time since 
“Bcnanza” went off the air (it’s still 
airing in reruns in most major dltlea}. 



Lome Greene tells of his acclaimed new 
conservation series 'Last of the Wild’ 


“What's pleasing me now,” be 
confides, “Is that more and more 
people are coming iq) to me and 
saying 'Hey, that's a great show! 'and 
they’re about ‘Last of the 

Wild’ rather than ‘Bonanza.’ ‘The 
show Just started In September — we 
have 26 for this season and thra 
they’ll rerun. We’re alrea<ty making 
another series for next year. 

“It’s such an intelligently made 
show — one of the few family shows 
that doesn’t talk down to the lowest 
age level. We treat all our audience as 
equals.” 

“Last of the Wild” Is based on a 
German TV show titled "Aidmal 
Lexicon,” originally shot by Ivan 
Tors who is now tnvcdved in the 
current show, too. Lome Greene 
knows that he was not the first actor 
offered the spot as narrator. “They 
went to Sir Laurence Olivier first and 
he did two shows but nobocty would 
buy them — the image was just not 
i^ht. Then, they came to me and 1 
told them I understood — after all he 
Is one of the greatest actors In the 
world. But 1 told them, I can do. 
something wUcb Olivier can’t do — I 
can deliver an audlenee to you." 


Delivering audiences 
Certainly, Mr. Greene is proving 
that However, the series “Griff," In 
which he starred after “Bonanza," 
proved that the audiences are not 
totally deliverable unless the scripts 
are rl^t “That was grief, not Griff. 
It had to go on a certain time — even 
thou^ it wasn’t ready to be shot And 
there was a writer's strike. I went to 
Israel and returned to find the show 


Lome Greene in his familiar role as Ben Cartwright 


changed completely. Oh, let's not talk 
aboutlt." 

Okay, let’s talk about the new 
series . “I’ll be in Durango soon 
shooting a 90-minute motion picture 
for TV called 'Nevada Smith.’ Well, 
the story was about a man, really the 
prototype of Howard Hughes’ father, 
who takes a half-breed named Ne- 
vada Smith under bis wing and 
trim everything about getting 
along In this world. Then they part. 
Now, the picture picks them up tm 
years later — and it becomes a fath^- 
son' relationship. We're making the 
film for NBC and it is a pilot for- a 
series — a very strung series which I 
hope will air nesct September." 

. Has Lome Greene ever thought of 
gt^g the route of Little Joe (actor 
Michael London), who Is now pro- 
ducer. Erector, actor, writer of the 
“Little House on the Prairie" series 
onNBC? 

“Mike is trying to <fo too much. 
Orson W^es had a tougb time doing 
it, too. You have no time to stand back 
and lo<& at what you are doing — 
eq[>eelaUy if it la a weekly TV series. 

le one of the most talented 
people I know. I saw Mm grow up in 
the part of Little Joe. He was . like my 
WW 1 ftnH I thiwir hq gtUl thlnks Of me in 
some wajrs as his father. I like his 
show but I fear Michael is working 
terribly hard." 

Ecology buff 

Mr. Greene Hm always been an 
ecology' buff » but is even more so 
now that he is Involved in “Last of 
the WUd.'’ “This show is saying ^bat.. 
the curt^ of nature has been tun'in' 
so many different ways that It is 


absolutely necessary that we begin 
mftwiWwg It. Let’s preserve what we 
have because the balance of nature Is 
very easily upset. This Is the last 
generation for the elefdiant in its wild 
state. The jungles are being cut down 
for agricultural purposes to food more 
ftnti more people. In 50 years there 
will be seven billion peo^e; today 
there are 3^ bUUon. A lot of anlrrialR 
will have to be phased out or kept In 
small preserves. This is a fact of life. 
And we’d better prepare tor it" 

Is Mr. - Greene fhinViTig of pei^ 
torming in movies or theater as well 
as televiBlon? 

“Sure. I’d love to do more motion 
pletures but I haven’t boon oCtered 
many good parts — I guess hi a way I 
am too tied to the Ben Cartwright 
image. I can’t believe some of tiie 
scripts I am shown. But, there’s one I 
want to do badly — Ihe film version of 
'The First Deadty Sin.’ It’s the part of 
the police captain and I could iday it 
with my eyes shut But Columbia wtil 
probably give it to Brando or 

George C. Scott As to theater — well, 
I live in Los Angeles, my two ^u^- 
ters are there, and my grandchildroi. 
I’m a family man — and I love to be 
with them so theater would have to be 
done there. I’d like to do tiie classics 
— although I’m a little late for 
'Hamlet' " 

Looking for wannth 

Does Mr. Greene feel that- the TV 
Western is due for a comeback? "It’ll 
come back — but not in the form that 
we knew It E’er instance Mike 
Landon’s show — that’s a marvelous 
fifoilty' show with- a western . back- 
ground. 


“By tile w^, I sometimes wonder 
about that little 8-year-old girl who 
talks like a 26-year-cdd. It’s a kind of 
no-action Western — warm, though, 
that’s the ingredient necessary. 
Peoide are lobking for warmth and 
there’s DO reason they can’t find it in a 
Western. In ‘Bonanza,’ we cUdn’t 
really make It until we started forget- 
ting about weekly guest stars and 
concentrate almost totally on the 
family relationships. So, I hope 'Ne- 
v^a Smitii' wm be a soft-edge warm 
Western — that’s where that type of 
Show is beaded. 

*T believe we’ll always have the 
Western — it's a sbq»le, a permanent 
part of the rmnantic history .of the 
U.(S. It’s our ‘War of the Roses.' " 

Do I detect a bit of nostalgia for the 
“Bcnanza" days? “Sure! It was a 
ftmtnwMff period of Doy life. But, I’m 
deep into Tast of the- Wild' now and 
happy about that, tob. Soon, I guess 
ru be going over to Africa to partici- 


pate in some of the shooting for next 
year. But that'll have to be after 
‘Nevada Smith' is finished in Mexico 
. . . and, if we don’t start TnaWng jt 
into a series Immediately. . . 

As I leave Mr. Greene’s hotel suite, 
he Is still pCHidering the busy sched- 
ule. It’s a career that “Bonanza" 
helped build, a career that will never 
be able to erase the “Bonanza” 
image, even if Lome Greene would 
want it that way . ‘ 

At the door, room service delivers a 
late afternoon snack for Mr. Greene 
and his wife of 16 years who Is 
traveling with Mm. The waiter says: 
“Thank you, Mr. Cartwri^t" when 
he is tipped. Lome Greene laughs 
loudly and shakes bis bead. 

The room service waiter rides down 
in the elevator with me. ‘"Ihst’s Ben 
Cartwright, isn’t it?" te asks. “Great 
show. I’m watching it the second time 
around now." 

“Fine," I say. “But next time, 
better call him Mr. Greene.” 


There’s that Bonanza’ man 


World War II = box office these days 


By David Sterritt 

The horrors of World War H, as 
ei^rienced by the French, mean big 
box office nowadays — in France, and 
in the United States as well. Movie- 
goers are lining up en masse to see 
the likes of Lacombe, Laden and Les 
Violons du Bal, which offer finely 
crafted, hi^y personal views of 
What It Was Like in that ton and 
occupied land. 

Of the two films. “Les Violons du 
Bal" Is by far the more romantlGlzed, 
individualistic, and eccentric. It is, In 


Film 


fact, a memory movie — bom from 
the seething recollections of film- 
maker Michel Drach, and MiiiTig as 
much about Mr. Drach as about the 
unembelllstaed realities of wartime 
France. 

The autobiographical story tells of 
nlne-year-old Michel, vdiose Jewish 
family undertakes a slow, sporadic, 
and secret emlgratlfni to Switzerland. 
Each stop along the way means a new 
household order, a new name for 
young Michel, and a new hope that 
perhaps here the pilgrimage will be 
able to end. But oanb time war 


Intrudes once miwe, and the gradually 
scattering family pressed on until a 
final dash toward freedom acroBS the 
open countryside. 

Writer-director Drach makes no 
biNies about the movie’s peracnal 
nature. He has, in fact, built it as a 

film within a film surrounding 

scenes of Michel-the-boy with scenes 
of Mlchel-the-filmmaker tzylng to 
msdce bis film. 

Of course, nobody wants to finance 
a movie with little sex, no vlMence, 
and no one dying at the end. But Mr. 
Drach (playing himself) presses on, 
making only one compromise. When a 
producer insists that a big star ]Aay 
the filmmaker, Mr. Dradi Instantly 
metamorphoses into Jean-Louis Trfn- 
tlgnant. 

In line with the usual movie con- 
vention, the present-tense semes an 
shot In black-and-white, the boyhood 
sequences in lush color. The intensity 
of the memory mood is heightened by 
the fact that Mr. Drach’s own son, 
David, plays Mr. Drach as a boy, 
while Mr. Drach's wife — the lovely 
Marie-Josee Nat — pl^s both herself 
(in the present) and Mr. Drach's 
mother (in the past-tense scenes). All 
the performances are vivid, although 
Mr. Drach sometimes lingers too long 
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on the prettinera of his family mem- 
bers. 

“Les 'VitdODS du Bal" (sm idiom 
meaning “others c<m the tune") 
makes no pretense of capturing the 
full fear and awftil loneliness of 
harassed French Jewry fleeing far 
its very life. First and foremost, it is a 
memoir of early childhood: the cutr 
ting edges of esqierience have been 
rounded and softexwd by the 
of years. 

In sum, Mr. Drach is most con- 
cerned with the way a healthy and 
hearty little boy saw things, not with 
the details of how things be^pened. 
“Les Violons” has been criticized for 
glossing over the most terrible tiuths 
about fascism. But that is not what 
the film is really after. Its first order 
of buslnera Is a nlne-year-old named 
Michel, and what happened to him 
during one strange and unpredictable 
part of his life. 

*Lacomb^ Lacaen* 

“Lacombe, L utden" la a much more 
cynical and self-consciously “resdls- 
tlc" film. Its luro is a very dtfferent 
kind of youth — a dull, unfeeling 
teenager who seeks to join the Resist- 
ance primarily for the adventure of it, 
is rejected, and so goes blithely off to 
join the Nad collaborators . 

‘Die message? That the average 
brainless nit win do what he is told, as 
long as there Is something in it for 
him. 


- In his search for an unmelodrsmutic 
yet naturalistic approach, director 
Louis Malle has cast a young nonactor 
In the title role, relying obi the lad’s 
Instincts (rather than any profes- 
sional training) to carry the day. 
Many important filmmakers have 
used nonprofeBslanals before — Ros- 
sellini and Bresson, for example — 
but rarely Is such a demanding part 
assigned to a newcomer. Ibnreover, 
this decision has caused waiin to take 
other unconventional steps, such as 
flimiwg the entire picture with a hand- 
held camera to help the inesqierienced 
star feel at ease. 

The resulting movie operas at a 
slow pace and on a low key. Its 
restraint is admirable, given the 
potential nawtlnesB of tts subject mat- 
ter. Yet tbe electricity you somethnes 
feel while watching it cones direetly 
from this subject matter, rather not 
from Malle’s treatment of it “La- 
oombe, Luclen" more in common 
with Malle’s straightforward docu- 
mentaries on India than with his 
early, romantic “Tbe tiover^’ 4 - he 
ogles bis characters rather than prob- 
ing them. 

“Lacombe" is ttius a pictiire to 
reepect, not to be moved or edified by. 
But tills seems to suit the temper of 
our times. After establishing itself as 
a gigantic Ut in Ftsnee, XoUe’a 
drama journeyed to the 1974 New 
York Film Festival, was admired by 
(almost) an, and has been packing 
'em Into tbe movie houses ever sinee. 
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Wilkes: a not so gentle man 
who shook up two nations 


wnkeB; A -FriBBid to liberty, by 
Audrey Williamson. New York: 
Reader's Digest/Dutton. $10. Lon- 
don: Allen A Unwin. ' 

^NeilMlllar 

^ "Bo worei like Invisible armor, the 
menace of the London mob. Some- 
times only tiie tiireat of riot saved him 
from imprisonment Sometimes it did 
notsavel^m: 

Suave and scurrilous, sexually im- 
moral' and politically incorruptible, a 
folk hero detested by Us -king, JUui 
Wilkes became a champion of liberty, 
especially liberty of tiiepress. 

IBs face was his misfortune, but he 
cotitd. “talk it awsty" in thirty min- 
utes. An accomplished libertine, he' 
sfurvlved least two duels^and lived 


Books 


to spend a ripe (fld age in the cosy 
fragrazice <tf dennestte virtue. 

If “WUkM: A Friend to Liberty" 
accurately, reveals the mental archi- 
tecture of its subject, his mind must 
have frequentiy resembled a swanky 
nightclub on the morning after, before 
the cleaners had arrived. ' Audrey 
WSUamson even quotes - firom the 
versified "Bss^ on Wtenan,” the 
• elegant garbage lor wMiOl WUkea was 
blamed whether he wrote tt or not. It 
was a grass : paitxty of Alexander 
P<^>er’9.foinous "Sssay on Man," sjwI 
it left wmces’s reputatiem somewhat 
hnilsed'*^; appnqniatety, '-since Us 
humor. ws».(tften black :and blue. The 
samifle quatrain thia'biog- 

raphy wouU' dlaq Maiity fbfl hook for 
some teuriidious readme: It'ls crude 
pornography. 

■ .’i ■ 

Gifts &pm.ad]iiu'm ' : ' 

WUkes was r^atedty fdected to, 
1 ^ ejec^ by, the House- of Ckm- 
moQs; •'hut he always s^unied trium- 
phant He was outlaw^.for a while, 
and ..lived in France i Wbere- ~ as 
simpet every wh ere else — he Ihor- 
oughty enjoyed UmselL.jBQs: consid- 
enbte. debts were nukd^ thw teiGe' ’ 
defrayed by gifts from Us oountiess 
edntirers in England and America. 

A cheerful cockney in sSk and lace, ' 
a wrU» o£ political (tyn^tedte, he 
served his‘i>oUtlcal jail -'torn aimid 
great cozutot and acclazhabUi- IBSs 


repartee glittered, if Us speeches did 
not, and he staunchly defended the 
American colonists before, during, 
and after the War of Independence. At 
a time of ferocious reUglous bigotry, 
he dared to advocate religious toler- 
ance , and paid foe honorable price. 

The British Parliament was then 
about as democratic as professional 
football is now; yet Wilkes had tiie 
nerve to advocate fundamental iibe^ 
tarian reforms. Most of these did lui 
come’ into effect until after gene^ 
ations of struggle, but he had hetyed 
to set the brawl rcdling. Among his 
friends were such diverse characters 
as Boswell, Garrick, the CbevaUer 
D'Eon, and Benjamin Franklin. 
Among his equally diverse opponents 
were his fellow rake, the Earl 
Sandwich,, the great painter Hogarth, 
Samuel Jemnson, and King Georgs 
m. 

Appropriate motto 
He would risk a friendship for a 
Joke, and advancement for Indepen- 
dence. He liked to quote 
couplet: “ICLght the whole world be 
placed within my span, Iwouldnotbe 
that thing a prudent man.” The motto 
fitted him. Although John Wilkes we& 
knew which side his bread was but- 
tered. he usually preferred pie. 

Unashamedly and successfully, be 
inirsued wealtti, vdt, and 'woznciB. 
Incorrigible, lrrei»es^le, a lover of 

lifo. a Latte sctolar of sorts, a skilled 

swordsman, be became a stylish and 
compassionate Lord Mayor at Ixm- 
dOTL He moved amcmg the great 
without ever quite inHYig- the comnutfi 
touch. Too bad that Us touch was 
occasionally so very (fommoBL 
Audrey Williamson traces the arch- 
ing trajectory of tea. career tram 
modest beginntegs to to international 
fame to modest obscurity. She clearly 
views him witb. affection, even with 
admirniiof i. -Althougb ■ bef pTose has 
cloudy moments, her book is readable 
and rewarding. 

It Is also bighly relevant to om 
time: tbeiadceofUbertyteagra^U 
history. 

Here, not overlanndered, is ^ 
history of a bold near-gentLeman who 
mlg^t have led a revolution in Hia- 
gland or diverted one in America. 

Neil Millar is a poet, essayist, 
cndnovelist - ; 
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The.Monlfor's daily religious article 


CourtBsy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art New York 
‘Lady with Her Pets” 1 750: Oil paintirtg by Rufus Hathaway 


Courte^. of the Fogg Art Museum, Harvard University, 

Cambridge, Mass. 

'Portrait of Harriet Leavens” 1815: Oil painting 
by Ammi Phillips ' 


IlMMuas Amslron^ 

of die WhitiH^ Masenm of American Art, 

New York 


If you could have any five of the. world's art 
treasures for your personal collectipn, which 
ones would you choose? Challenge by this 
qiie^ibn, directors of some'of the world-s ma- 
jor art museums offer their selections In a 
series of articles appearing Thursdays. How- 
ever, Thomas Armstrong, director of the 
Whitney Museum of American Art, New York, 
could not restrict himself to five. Here he tells 
staff art critic Diana Loercher why he felt com- 
pelled to pick the six works shown here. 


rm.MATK 

imniiTioN 



When I agreed to participate in this 
project I decided to stick to a singie 
eatery to make it easier. All of my 
choices are women's-portraits which 
more or less span American painting. 
They’re all Arnerican because that’s 
my specialty. I have an enduring ad- 
miration for certain European punt- 
ers. particuiarly Matisse and Cezanne. 
Cezanne was the first artist I think I 
understood, but I don’t know what it 
would be like to live with a painting by 
Cezanne, it might be too demanding, 
of my eyes anyway. 

I'd like to hang the six portraits I 
have chosen in the same house — the 
same room — but they command 
such space that you’d have to sepa- 
rate them. They’d all start fighting. 

The folk art I’ve chosen — which r 
am intensely interested in — shows 


what I consider greatest about folk 
art, that is the innate abstraction in 
the use of color, paint, and com- 
powtion. For irtstance, the "Harriet 
Leavens”, is almost an essay in the use 
of a single color, red, rose, pink; it’s a 
monumentafly beautifully portrait. 

"Miss Denison,” tiie little girl with the 
hat on, could easily be a Matisse. The 
“Sarah Prioce” — it won’t stop it’s so 
abstract; it's so beautifully deigned 
as a picture. 

Most of these portr^tits give you a 
personality too -r they really do — like 
“The Lady with Her Pats.” where the 
butterflies are swooping around her, 
the birds hanging next to her. Some 
people think if s a stiff, inept portrait 
but it's so bizarre that it attracts me. 

The other two are “Mrs. Frishmuth” 
by Thomas Eakins at the Philadelphia 


Courtesy of Edgar William and Bernice Chrysler Garblsch 
‘‘Portrait of Miss Denison” I8th century: 

Oil painting, artist unknown 



Museum end "Marilyn Monroe” by 
WUIem de Kooning at the Museum of 
Modem Art-Amerfcan portraits are a 
fascinating aspect of American art. 
Th^ are far more than pictures of 
people. Look at “Mrs. Frishmuth” for 
instance. This wexnan, surrounded by 
all those musicai instruments, is sit- 
ting there like the queen of the world. 

The “Marilyn Monroe” says a great 
deal about De Kooning and it says 
even mexe about his period in Amer- 
ican p^ntirtg. The subject itself is a 
^mboi of the perkxf. The way Maril^ 
Monroe is depictsd is brutal and gro- 
te^ue,. like the whole Marilyn Monroe 
tragedy. 

My criteria is essentially twofold: 
The way my eyes-have been trained 
to see through my own experience 


(for I myself painted at one time), and 
through what I’ve been taught, that is, 
my exposure to art history. 1 studied 
•at ComeU during the ’50s, and men 
:ijirho had great respect for Picasso. 
Braque, and Cezanne taught me how 
to look. My second criterion comes 
from what these paintings mean to me 
historically and intellectually, what the 
artists — as well as their paintings — 
s^tome. 

Yet on second thought that’s only 
. tree In the cases of tiie Eakins and De 
•Kooning. Ammi Phillips really was not 
that definitive as a painter and neither 
was Rufus Hathaway. I chose them 
because of my head-on love affair 
with their composition, wittt their -use 
of the elements of painting. ' 

- In my business, choice are some- 


A better self-image 


In his book Walden, Henry Da- 
vid Thoreau wrote: ‘‘Public opin- 
ion is a weak t3rrant compared 
with our own private opinion. 
What a man thicks of himself, 
that it is which determines, or 
rather indicates, his fate.” There 
is a very real sense in which the 
world of outward experience re- 
flects the nature of our self-im- 
age. But this is not really the ba- 
sic issue. To say that what we ex- 
perience reflects the way we 
think is only to set the stage for 
the primary task of learning to 
exercise dominion over our 
thoughts - to see to it that our 
thoughts are of a nature to be re- 
flected in a world of true worth 
and enjoyment. Here is the need 
that Christian Science answers. 

We can do something — we can 
do whatever we need to do — to 
determine for ourselves and oth- 
ers a better world. Christian Sci- 
ence emphasizes the relationship 
of eaqperience to thought only to 
free us from the illusion that we 
are the sport of circumstance, 
that what we enjoy and what we 
suffer is to any degree worked 
out without our acquiescence. Its 
main thrust leads to the submis- 
sion of thought (and hence of ex- 
perience) to the spiritual reality 
of being as the Bible unfolds it 
and as Christ Jesus so wonder- 
fully demonstrated it, to that 
which is true regardless of hu- 
man thought and the conditions 
of human experience. 

The spiritual reality of being — 
that on which we need to base 
our thoughts and acts if our world 
is to be improved — is the simple 
and yet inHnitely meaningful pre- 
sentation of the first chapter of 
Genesis, namely, that “in the be- 
ginning God created the heaven 
and the earth” — that all that 
truly exists, including man, has 
its ultimate source in God and 
that “(Jod saw every thing that 
he had made, and, behold, it was 
very good.”’ 

Whatever is to the contrary in 
thought or experience, whatever 
is not .".very good,” exists only, as 


Daily Bible verse 

Tliink not that I am come to *de- 
etroy the law, or the pirophets; I 
am not come to destroy, but to 
luKII. Matthew 5:17 


what dictated by where the paintings 
drop In history and what they mean 
not only as p^ntings but as historical 
touchstones. “Mrs. FrishmutiiV is the 
beginning of a whole new era in 
American art. So is De Kooning. And I 
titink that the growing appreciation of 
folk painting is going to bring about a 
new assessment of an entire period in 
American art 

When you think about what you 
want, what you would like fo live with, 

I know I’d like to live with history as 
weli as with aesthetics. And if I had 
the money these paintings are worth. 
I’d also be tempted to collect works 
by young unknown painters and 
sculptors. I'm genuinely interested in 
helping talent develop. That’s my 
business. 
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Coqrtssy of the Collectkm of the Museum 
of Modem A^ New York 

Marilyn Monroe” 1954: on bn canvas 
by Willem de Kooning- - 



of the Philadelf^ia Museum of Art Coltection^Fhiiadelphia 

‘Mrs. William D. Frishmuth" 1900; Oil on canvas 
by Thomas Eakins 


a false concept. It is apparent, 
but it is neither determinative 
nor necessary. Regardless of our 
thinking or of our experience, 
what is spiritually true remains 
intact, available to our under- 
standing. 

Christ Jesus, whose teachings 
and works students of Christian 
Science aim to follow, laid out the 
basic rule for his followers of all 
time: “Be ye therefore perfect, 
even as your Father which is in 
heaven is perfect. 

Jesus, we can safely assume, 
never asked the impossible of his 
followers. He is not, then, in this 
instance, asking his followers to 
be humanly perfect - to be rid of 
all faults, ignorance, and sin — as 
a prelude to following him. He is 
ssQring, rather, that the need is to 
base your self-image, your sense 
of yourself, on the spiritual per- 
fection that supersedes both hu- 
man thought and human ex- 
perience — on the reality of God’s 
good creation. 

This is immensely important: 
that when we think of ourselves 
we see beyond our “private opin- 
ion,” be}rond the humanly appar- 
ent, to the spiritual model of per- 
fection that remains intact, re- 
gardless of our thoughts or our 
experience. Then, because our 
experience follows the nature of 
our thoughts, what we experience 
will increasingly correspond to 
the nature of the spiritual reality. 

Mary Baker Eddy, the Dis- 
coverer and Founder of Christian 
Science, is walking in the Mas- 
ter’s footsteps when she writes: 
“The conceptions of mortal, err- 
ing thought must give way to the 
ideal of all that is perfect and 
eternal. Through many gener- 
ations human beliefs will be at- 
taining diviner conceptions, and 
the immortal and perfect model 
of God's creation will finally be 
seen as the only true conception 
of being.”® 

'Genesis 1:1, 31; 'Matthew 5:4B; ’Science 
end iieaWi wAH Key to tho Scriptures, p. 
260. 


A 

de^y 
Chrikiaji 
way of 
healing 

The Bible speaks of the 
great love and compassion 
that moved Jesus when he 
healed. In his ministry he 
turned the thought of those 
seeking healing to a fuller 
understanding of God’s 
love and goodness. 

In a deep, prayerful search 
of the Bible, Mary Baker 
Eddy discovered that 
Jesus’ teaching and heal- 
ing were scientific. She 
learned that health, free- 
dom, and abundance are 
the natural and provable 
effects of God’s overflowing 
goodwill for His children. 

After proving this in her 
own healing work, she 
taught others how they 
could be healed by spiritu^ 
means alone. She explains 
this method of Christian 
heaUng in her book Science 
and' Health with Key to 
the Scriptures. A careful 
study of its message can 
give jrou the clear under- 
standing of God that heals. 
You can obtain a copy with 
the coupon below. 


Mias Frances C. Colson 
Publisher’s Agent . 

4-5 Grosvenor Place. 8th Floor, 
London SWIX 7JH 

Please send me a paperback 
copy of Science and Health 
with Key to the Scriptures. (H) 


My cheque for £1.07 enclosed 
as payment in full. 
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The Tory challenge 


Margaret Thatcher’s election as 
the leader of Britain’s Conserva- 
tive Party is an extraordinazy 
achievement. It is a credit to her 
political skill and hard work that 
she is now in a position of perhaps 
becoming her country’s first 
woman Prime Minister. 

Her capacity to lead remains to 
be seen, however, and her task is 
formidable: to revive and unite 
the Tories into a strong, effective 
(^position party able to offer vi- 
able alternatives to the programs 
of Harold Wilson’s Labour govern- 
ment. 

If she cannot rise to this chal- 
lenge, the Conservative Party 
might be relegated, as one Tory 
voice put it, to being '*a per- 
manent opposition, a class-based 
rump, ' ’ unable to command popu- 
lar support and to reverse the 
changes It opposes. 

It is essential to any democracy 
that there be a vigorous opposition 
to the ruling party. Yet the Tories 
are in poor shape. While in office, 
they failed to solve the dual firob- 
lem of providing effective eco- 
nomic management while coping 
with Britain’s aggressive trade 
unions and as a result lost ground 
everywhere in Britain except the 
southeast. They are lacking in 
leaders of shining talent and 
zestful ideas. 


Their image as the party of the 
rich remains perhaps their great- 
est liability and the question is 
whether 2drs. Thatcher can 
broaden the party’s appeal; She 
herself comes from the middle 
class but, some critics feel, she 
has tak^ on the cold political 
ideology of old-time conserva- 
tism. 


As Britain wrestles with the 
worst economic crisis in 25 years, 
it seems clear that a root problem 
is not only the lack of social 
discipline needed to galvanize the 
economy. It is also the failure of 
the middle and upper classes to 
communicate with the working 
n^aaa and secuTc its partlcipati<XL 
in industrial growth. 


It is thus in large part the age- 
old problem of class gap that 
confronts Mrs. Ihatcher. Her 
challenge is all the greater given 
the fact that Prime Minister Wil- 
son Is doing reasonably well. 
There are now tentative signs, for 
instance, that the left-wing trade 
unionists are willing to com- 
promise on their demands for 
industilai nationalization. 


The new Tory leader will thus 
have to muster all her energies 
and undoubted talents to bring her 
party out of its doldrums. 


New road sign: ‘men at work’ 


Let’s start with the case for 
President Ford’s release of up to 
$2 billion in federal highway funds 
that had been impounded by Mr. 
Nixon and him: 

Idle men and idle machinery 
will be put to work. The Presi- 
dent's estimate of providing 
140,000 direct and indirect jobs 
may even be on the modest side, 
accordli^ to an economist outside 
the administration, who projects 
as many as 200,000. He also notes 
that, in terms of resource costs; 
construction will ’’never be a bet- 
ter bargain* ' than now. 

The fact that some of these 
funds can be used for mass transit 
is an additional point in favor of 
their release. Mr. Ford indeed 
gave ’‘priority” to mass transit 
where justified. 

The promise for people and for 
the economy seems more than 
sufficient to warrant the Presi- 
dent’s action. 

Yet questions can be raised 
about spending money on roads at 
the very time that waste of gaso- 
line is being discoursq^ed — and 
that the railroads, with their 
lower fuel drain for a given cargo, 
are In desperate need. Though the 
device of Impoundhig congres- 
sionally authorized funds can be 
challenged in itself, the impound- 
ment of highway funds did have 
the defense that additions to the 


country’s enormous e3q>enditures 
on highways were not then urgent. 
The movement to give states cer^ 
tain options in using highway 
funds for mass transit was a 
recognition of changed times and 
of the necessity to reduce reliance 
on automotive traffic. 


lM!r. Ford’s suggestion that bet- 
ter highways save fuel would need 
some spelling out to be persuasive 
in relation to the argument that 
better highways encourage more 
driving. 


The real point Is that the Presi- 
dent has made another decisive 
gesture to reduce imemployment 
even though it means spending 
money. It was one of several 
recent amelioratory moves in con- 
trast with Mr. Ford’s stem "I 
don’t'have any second thoughts” 
when asked about criticisms of bis 
energy program. He is suggesting 
the possibility of relief for farm- 
ers hard hit by his plan, for 
example, and the possibility of 
compromise rai plowing back oil 
profits for explOTation and devel- 
opment. 


Some economists argue the ad- 
ministration is still not th<TiiriTig 
big enough in antirecession mea- 
sures. The $2 billion in highway 
funds looks to them like an Impor- 
tant step, but only a step. Still it is 
a step worth taking. 


Venezuelan oil for Cuban sugar 


Venezuela and Cuba have 
agreed to bury the hatchet. These 
longtime Caribbean enemies, in 
renewing both diplomatic and 
trade relations, have ended nearly 
12 years of feud. The whole afiair 
suggests the way hemisphere 
thinking is going these days and 
serves as a signal to Washington. 

'The rationale behind the feud is 
no longer valid, says Venezuelan 
President Carlos Andres Perez. 
Cuba, he adds, is no longer export- 
ing its revolution, no longer trying 
to topple the Venezuelan Govern- 
ment. All this does not mean that 
the two nations agree on every- 
thing, he concludes, but Cuba and 
Venezuela can live together in 
relative harmony. 

’That Venezuela should take the 
step is evidence of a major change 
not only on the part of Cuba, .but 
also Venezuela. After all, it was 
Venezuela that began the process 
of trying to isolate Cuba from the 
rest of the hemisphere back In the 
early ’60s. It was Venezu^a’s 
charge that Cuba was actively 
supporting gueirilla bands In 
Venezuela that led to the Organi- 
zation of American States meet- 
ings in which the government of 
Cuban Prime Minister Fidel Cas- 
tro was censured and in which It 
was voted that all OAS members 
break their ties with Cuba. 

Moreover, it was Carlos Andres 
Perez, as Minister of the Interior 
in the government of then Presi- 
dent Romulo Betancourt, who 
took harsh and eventually effec- 
tive action against leftist, Cas- 
troite subversion. His defeat of the 


guerrillas was a factor In the 
decline of leftist subversion, di- 
rected from Havana, and he cer- 
tainly cannot be called soft cm such 
matters. 

But Mr. Perez, as Venezuela's 
President, is a realist ‘ "Ilie moral 
basis .for the sancticms” against 
Cuba, has ended, he says. Squally 
important, say the Venezuelans, is 
an economic factor. Why should 
Cuba be forced to sell its sugar to 
Eastern Eurc^e and elsewhere 
when it is needed by Venezuela? 
And why should Venezuela sell its 
oil elsewhere when It can sell It to 
Cuba? Thus, under economic 
agreements now being worked 
out, Venezuela will sell its oil to 
Cuba, while purchasing needed 
Cuban sugar in return. 

Washizigton may feel it cannot 
lead in the question of resuming 
relations with Cuba, but It should 
not be too far behind Venezuela. 
Other nations are moving in this 
direction — Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Ecuador, for example — to join 
the growing list of hemisphere 
nations with Cuban ties. The 
United States stands the chance of 
becoming isolated from the rest of 
the OAS if it doesn’t soon end its 
efforts to isolate Cuba. 

There are many in Washington 
who understand this. The latest to 
add his name is Sen,- Edward 
Kennedy of Massachusetts, whose 
brother Imposed the embargo on 
Cuba in the first place. The Sena^ 
tor noted that times change and 
that the embargo has proved ’’in- 
effective.” His words should be 
heeded. 


L... 


Now lefs hear the roar 
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The defense problem 


By Joseph C. Harach 


The coincidence of three difCerent 
factors makes tht« .year mniiniany 
interesting In the evcriutlcsi of Amer- 
ican defense p<dicy. 

First, there is a large crop of new 
members of Congress — larger ttnan 
usual and less willing than usual to 
accept the views of their "seni<n«.” 
They have. already shown their un- 
usual independence by unseating. a 
number of sui^tosedly unmovable 
committee chairmen. They are unim^ 
pressed by the stock arguments which 
year after year have kept the Amer- 
ican armed forces in record posltlcsi 
as the most expensive in the histcoy of 
the world. 

Second, the direct American share 
in the Vietnam war ended two years 
ago and Congress is extremely reluc- 
tant to continue even a residual 
amount of military aid to America’s 
clients in South Vietnam. 

Third, Soviet-American relathms 
have gone through a change since the 
old days of the ’.'cold war.” Tliere 
may be another ’’Soviet menace” in 
America’s future, but it is not at the 
mmnent sufficiently seen or sensed to 
be able to move a big defense bw^t 
through the Congress. 

In other words, the impidsds which 
habitually give the Pentagon almost 
everything the generals and the admi- 
rals would like to have — are missing.! 
Put the other way around, the Penta- 
gm will be fwtimate indeed if this 
Congress provid^ as much, for de- 
fense as it probably should.- 
This is the kind of situation which 
throughout most of American history 
has produced sudden disarmament 
after every war. It’s only a little over 
60 years ago that the U.S. Army which 
had turned the tide of war in Europe 
in 19U was cut back below. 200,006 
men. The iveaant generation could 
not comprehend a U.S. as llgh^ 
armed as it was. from 1020 to aboirt 
1935 when the danger of Ifitler fueled 
the beginning of rearmament. 

The same thing would undoubtedly 
have been repeated after World War 
n had the men o^ Moscow presented a 
benign rather than a menacing face 'to . 
the Western world. The impositicm of 
Communist regimes fbrou^iout East- 
ern Europe in the wake of Soviet 


Now for the first time since the 
aftermath of World War H there is no 
immediate, visible, and felt stimulus 
to major mllltaiy appropriations. 
Alongside of the absence of the usual 
stimulants is the rise of unemifloy- 
ment causing many a congressmen to 
argue that butter for the unemplbyed 
could and should take priority over 
guns for scane future .war which 
certainly is not on the immediate 
horizm. 


This being the case, it behooves the 
Pentagon to bolster its own credibility 
by nmking sure that it does not ask for 
anything which has a weak or implau- 
sible justification. 

This new Congress is certainly 
going to go over the military budget 
with a questioning eye. If the Penta- 
gon is wise It will delete anything 
doubtful at once. As a first -step it 
might well review its own arguments 
for the famous “triad.” Triad; means 
the triple deterrent which the U.S. has 
to^y. In theory the land-bhsed lOn- 
utemen are in thems^ves sufficient to 
deter the Soviet Union. So, too, are the 
submarine-launched Polaris and 
Poseidon missiles, soon to be phased 
out to make way for the Trident, And 
there is still the original air-based 
deterrent which the Air Force wants 
to revive with the new B-1 bomber. 


The U.S. is ttie only country with a 
triple deterrent. The Soviet long- 
range boraberfleet is obscdete. 

The beauty of the triad was tiiat it 
gave each of the three major.serriees 
its own deterrent. But perhaps this 
way of keeping the peace among 
Army, Navy, and Air Force is a 
luxury in these days of spreading 
unemployment. At least, it could be 
looked into as a possible place for 
economy. 


Mirror ot opinion 


Updating American transportation 


President Ford's proposal to take 
some tax revenues that now go into 
the Highway Trust Fund and put them 
Instead into the general fund certainly 
is a step In the ri^t directhm, thoiig^i 
a belated and halting one. Uhder the 
proposal, when the current author- 
ization for the mghway Trust F|md 
expires in October, 1977, two cento of 
the federal tax (m a gallon of gasoBne 
would begin going to the general fund 
Instead of the highway fund, and 
various complex adjustments would 
be made in other user taxes that new 
support the highway builders. 

For more than 20 years an Imbal- 
anced federal transportatloai policy 
has glvtei the Uoa’s share of federal - 
transportation subsldlea to U^iways 
while allowing railroads and mass 
transit systems to decay to a point 
where they have esqiired In some 


cases, and come perilously near ex- 
piration in others; 

What is needed now is a federal 
transportation policy that allows state 
and local governments to make trans- 
portatiaa decisions based on the spe- 
cial needs of each area ^hutwltiilna 
framework of federal jariorittM that 
clearly emphasize oiergy ooniserva- 
tkm, environmental protection - and 
wise land use. 

It seems clear that* a rational 
system of priorities would dictate 
further, dismantling of the Highway 
'Kust Fund and a far higher of 
subsidies for mass transit and rail- 
roads. -Also urgent needed is mas- 
sive research and develojonent to 
update rail and mass transit tech- 
nology that have been virtually mori- 
bund during the years of .emphasis on- 
highways.— lAe Son (BatUmore) 




Critical oil choices 


By CSiarles W. Yost 


armies checked the tendency to dis- 
arm^ent in the U.S. although it was 
not decisively reversed until the 
North Koreans invaded South Korea 
in early 1950. 

The first time a war ended without 
an immediate and sharp decline in 
American military power was after 
the Korean war, but by that time the 
‘’cold war” was a sufficient stimulant 
to large military appropriaficns. 


Washington 

In the last 16 montiis the American 
public has been shaken by a seiies of 
traumatic shocks coneeining the ele- 
ment on which Its way of ufe is most 
Intimately based — oU and energy. At 
the same time it has been inundated 
and bewildered, by a welter of con- 
tradictory solutions to this strange 
new problem. 

A sensible approach to the con- 
frontatlon between oil producers and 
consumers would have seemed to be 
an urgent dialogue between the two. A 
special session of tiie United Nations 
General Assembly did indeed meet 
tor this purpose last torihg. 

However, the time was untortu- 
natelynotyet ripe.Mostof the produc- 
ers were still too intoxicated by their 
tziun^h to be .very reasonable. T%e 
U.S., though some of its allies, dis- 
agreed with it, refutod to negotiate 
until the consumers had woiked out 
joint positions of strength, a task 
which has so far occiqxled them for a 
full year. 

Some progress has been made. An 
agreement was concluded among the 
developed countries for mutual shar- 
ing in case of a new embazga Otiier 
agreements will provide substantial 
’’safety net” funds to^sslst govern- 
meats unable to pay for necessary 
imports. Meanwhile petrodollar recy- 
cling has proved not to he so insur- 
mountable a problem as had been 
supposed. 

At this point the U.S. introduced two 
new proposals which stirred further 
controversy. The first was to reduce 
U.S. dependence on OPEC, and to set 
an example to its allies, by cutting 
imports one million barrels a day by 
the end of this year, primarily 
through an import tax. The other was 
that the developed countries set a 
floor under future oil prices, so that 
development of new sources would be 
encouraged and guaranteed. 

Both these proposals had the odd 
feature either of raising oil prices or 
fixing them at a high level, in seeming 
contradiction to ttie earlier insistent 
giaima that OPEC prices were eco- 
nomically ruinous and must be 
brought down. The toct was that the 
new proposals were motivated not by 
economics but by geopolitics — by the 
desire to reduce U.S. vulnerability to 
an embargo and other pressures, 
leading to a jK>sslble weakening of the 
Western alliance vis-a-vis the Rus- 
sians. 

The new proposals, however, do 


confront us with the first ciiticai 
choice America must make about oU. 

Is the present and prospective de- 
gree of Western dependence on im. 
ported oil so immediately dangerous 
that dependence mus t be shaxpiy cut 
this year? The President has pn>. 
posed an oil-import tax which would 
further Increase prices of almost 
every product in the U.S. economy, 
prolong inflation, and deepen depres- 
sion. Other means might be a gasoline 
tax, allocation, of supplies or ra- 
tioning, all somewhat less damagine 
than the import tax but stUl very 
biurdensome and unattractive. 

There is another alternative if the 
U.S. can moderate its excessive anx- 
iety about dependence, decadence 
and doomsday. It might co ntain the 
following components : 

First, perfection of standby mea- 
sures for use in case of a new 
embargo, such as stockpiling, sharing 
among nations, domestic allocation, 
and rationing. Second, prompt legis- 
lative action to reduce wasteful con- 
sumption of energy — for example, 
the levying of hi^ taxes on autos 
making less than 20 miles per gallon. 
Third, such encouragement to new 
investment in energy sources, by 
subsidy if necessary, as is possible 
without raising Immediate costs to 
consumers. 

Fourth, immediate commencement 
of what will no doubt be prolonged 
negotiations with producers — hope- 
fully to obtain, in exchange, of course, 
for substantial quid pro quos on 
America's part, sissured supplies at 
stable prices. Filth, moderate restric- 
tions on imports, gradually applied 
over several years after the world 
economy has begun to recover. Fi- 
nally, determined efforts to bring 
about an Arab-Israeli peace settle- 
ment this year. 

Were the economy in the U.S. and 
elsewhere booming, more drastic 
measures to reduce dependence 
ml^t be appropriate. Facing the 
worst depressitm since the ‘SOs, the 
U.S. cannot afford that luxury. Both 
national security and national welfare 
demand that its first goal be economic 
recovery and that others, no matter 
how important, not be allowed to 
impede it. 


The outhor of this article writes 
from a background of 40 years as a 
United States diplomat. 

® 1975 Charles W. Yost 


Readers write 


President and Congress 


To The CIhMIm fl cl et ic ** Honllor. 

Roscoe Drummond’s observattma 
on future power distribution between 
president and Congress may warm 
some hearts, but seems based on 
misperceptions about both the in- 
stitutional capabilities of future Con- 
gresses in general and the tactics of 
this Congress In particular. 

On institutional capabilities, with- 
out denying there has been a certain 
restoration of congressional power 
since the waning days joi the Nixon 
administration, this need not in fact 
Involve diminution of legitimate pres- 
idential power. The president retains' 
an extraordinary arsenal of capabil- 
ities In the form of wmaWtaifimal 
powers, established precedents and 
delegated powers, which Congress 
seems not on the verge of reclaiming. 
This is so both for lack of adminis- 
trative resources and "expertise to 
exercise such power Itself, and for 
reluctance to be sadcfied with the 
burdens the president currently suf- 
fers. Even in foreign affairs, .where 
tile supposed new balahce is -most 
strikingly struck, <»]y. partisans of 
.Henzy Kissinger’s peraoiialist diplo- 
macy can resent Ccmgress’s reas- 
serting its prerogative' to oversee 

thftm 

On congressional tactics only Mr. 
Drummcmd’s lets him 

down; his facts are indisputable. 
First, he argues ”an histmle shift of 
the power balance between the two 
branches of government” 
from public disgust, with imperial 
presidrats. - Yet then he notes two 
crucial facts: the new Omigress — <me 
assumes he refers especially to the 
newty seated Hbuse ~ to ’’assertive, 
independent, freshly elected [and] 
overwhelmingly Democratic . . . 
and the Democratic, majcolty ”foels 
the prtoldency within Its s'zeach in 
1276.” Don’t tile two facto better 
e:q)laiD the alleged “historic riiilt”? 
Rather than undoing the Imperial 
presidency, are the Demotoats sim- 
ply waiting to retake it? i ■ 

StoplienBoep 
I'oacliiiig FeU<mr to jCtovermneiit 
Harvacd Uidvenlty 

Cambridge, Mass. 


You can't fi^t these dedicated, 
trained politicians with namby- 
pamby do-gooder-type democratic 
processes. FtanUtoS.Malick 

Monroeville, Fa. 


To TTm Chriritai flclwiea HonNoR 

Impelled to write by the recent 
article on “Chile’s cultural dusk,” 1 
feel embarrassed to be under the nde 
of the government that contributed to 
shaping Chile’s present situation. 

Since the coup and the removal of 
the Unidad Popular Party, Chile has 
undergone cultural deterioration. 

The United States’s siqipcfft of the 
coup was a confidential con- 
glomeration of fiwaTiMft .1 fat cats and 
intelligence agency wizards to stop 
the socialist forces In order to main- 
tain profits from the North 

American companies in .existence 
there. 

I love being an American and 
acknowledge, gratefully, that if I 
wasn’t I would not have the opportu- 
nity to esqiress my thoughts. But I am 
strongly <^osed to “saving” a na- 
ti<m, such as Chile, from socialism so 
that it would be “cruslied” under 
military dictatorship. 

Woodmere, N.Y. GeriKarp 


Safety and atomic power 


On ^saving’ Chile 


T6TlMCMMn Sdaw w MenMor: 

The uncritical ma nr^er in which 
Robert C. Cowen peddles Bans 
Bethe’s knee-jerk propaganda for 
atomic power is unworthy of the 
responsible, balanced reporting 
which Monitor readers erqiect. Of Dr. 
Bethe we are told, “While safety is a 
problem, he feels it can be solved.” 
Meanwhile we are asked to believe 
that “exaggerated fears” and “fear- 
ful extremism” should not be allowed 
to deter vigorous development. 

We are not told, that safety prob- 
lems have not been solved, or that the 
Bulletin of Atomic Scientists. ^leak- 
Ing for many who are Nobel lau- 
reates, -cauUixis against panic devel- 
opment of lethal energy sources 
which could produce Irreversible dis- 
aster for an forms of life on planet 
earth. 

What kind of “science” advocates 
vigorous development of lethal tech- 
nology before its safety- has been 
assured? 

Ooupeyiiie, Wash. ^ . AnenI*Byan 


TtoTtoChriiilnScImMHaallaR ' 

; I’m tired of reading tiieto pro- 
Oommunist artU^ to ycifr lievto- 
psper, which z otherwise think is very 
good. Aziotiier one rectory was 

“CSille’s cultural dusk.” 

Didn't we learn our to .Viet- 

nam that Ccxnmuntote c^'nitfdess? 


Letters e:q)res8utg readers’ 
views are welcome.- Each re- 
ceives . editorial consideration 
though only a selection can be 
published and none individually 
acknowledged. All are subject to 
condensation. 
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nie Onistian Mcniior 

**' will be prfiWaiift ii BEopday, 
'.'T* . Feb. 17. a k^al h<4lday in 
United l^ies. 


Rockefellers 
‘domestic ^ 

I 

Kissinger’ 1 

Ford ade says V-P 
to plan for nation 

By Gocllrey SperBng^r. 
$taff.oori«sjpcndent of ' 

The - 

WaablngtcMi 

Vice-President Nelson Rockefeller 
is >MMuifng toward a role that could be 
potentiaUy as influential in devel- 
oping domestic policy as is Secretary 
of State Henry Kissinger’s job in 
shaping foreign policy. 

In telling a breakfast gxt>up of 
reporters of the President's “Intent to 
give the Vice-President full oper- 
ational charge of dev^ping domestic 
programs on a d^-to-day basis,” key 
presidential aide Robert Hartmann 
detailed the new Rockefeller position : 

• The Vice-Prudent as vice- 
chairman of the Dicanestic Council 
will be in charge of the development 
of both short-range and long-range 
domestic poIiQr and programs. 

In tte past, the council staff has 
foimd it necessaiy to deal almost 
entirely with responding to current, 
urgent domestic problems. 

But Mr. Rockefeller — with Imig 
gubernatorial experience in long- 
range {banning — is eT^cted to keep 
part.<rt hia staff at work continuously 
on the task of planning for the future. 

b Mr. Hartmann was Indicating 
that the President was moving toward 
BiftMng ttie Vice-President an authen- 
tic “right arm" of the presidency — a 
promise he had made to Mr. Rockefel- 
ler at the time he chose him as his No. 
2znah. 

Mr. Hartmann did not say precisely 
how much autonomy would he dele- 
gated to Mr. Rockefeller. But he said 
the Vice-President would provide pol- 
1^ iiqnrt on domestic matters as well 
as being heavily involved in coordi- 
natingthe joining ofsuch programs. ' 

It teemed clear from what Mr. 
Harbaann was sayiog that Mr. Rock- 
tfelier now would be well positioned 
to initiate and shape the direction of 
domestic legislation. - 

Conservative leaders already have 
expressed their anxiety over reports 
that Mr. Rockefeller was to figure so 
importantly in directing the thrust of 
tte Ford administration. 

• Mr. Hartmann was unaUe to 
con&m a report fliat James M. 
Cannon, assistant to the Vice-Presi- 
dent; was slated to become the head of 
the Domestic Council staff. 

But he said he knew of no friction 
between presidential and vice-presi- 
dential staffs over lurlnging the Vlcer 
President Into active leadership of 
shaping domestic policy. He said it 
was his oplnicm and that of the 
Ptesident that the vice-presidential 
operation should “not be a moat” 
apart from the presidency. 

One question here is just how 
closely the President will supervise 
and monitor the woiIe of the Domestic 
Council of whidi be Is, by law. 
chairman. 

wPlease turn to 4 
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Kis^ger hopes pact 
covers Syria, Jordan 

,, By nailft. Aea.Twrf giATiiiil* . 

■ cerr e epo n deiit ef 

TlteOiristlan Science 

DaoiascaB. Syria 
By end of hds. curreot 
Bast^^ Secretary of StateHianry A. 
Ss8i^gtf ‘.h(q)es to have both Imell 
and-Bgyptian agreement to die sign- 
ing m Mte'-ch a a new interim accoed 
on -a fartber Isra^ witiulmwal on the 
anaifr^t. 

Isrw^and Egyptian re|»^e8enta' 
tlves proBably would meet at a mill- 
taiy. ' l^l then — ds they Ad at 
Kllmnetw lOl on the Cairo ^es road 
■after tbb October, 197S, war — to put 
signatures on the agreement. . . 

Secreti&y Kissinger hcqpes that he 
might, yet secure a hew parallel 
agreement covering the Gcflan front 
between Jterael and SyrlSL And when 
he meets IQng qt Jordan' in 

the Jordanian pent of Aqaba Mday, 
the Secretary hopes he mJ^t wbxk 
Jordan!^ the patteni of i^graementB 
aswell.; '.' 

Official- reveals plans 
All , 'Ohs' became apparent In a 
converteEtion with a senior but anony- 
mous United States oCflcl^ aboard 
the Secretary's liane on .Its Sight- 
from Cairo to Damascus talks 
Vrith ^1^ President JUited. 

fpuitfyiW go ihto/tiie. proposed- 
: Isr^l^Egyptian document la still un- 
certain. ' 

' Ruled out, as far as President Sadat 
of Egy^^j^ concerned, is a fortfarig^ . 
statemeh^.of xionbeZUgermce .of the 
id^ tha^^- Israeli Freml^ Titahak 
r^bin has been dexhandtbg in.pubUc 
iurecentd^ys. . 

This one pcflnt that emerged- 
Catro. War the Egyptian 
to znake a deciazation or 
.eat with the far-readiing . 

. 

Arab 



Offshore oil Wella and production platforms 


By R. Norman Matheny, staff photographer 


Louisiana rigs — how soon will oil wells off U.S. East Coast join them? 

Offshore drilling reprieve jolts Ford plan 


' By Barry B. ElUa 4 

Stafr correspondent of •. ,1 

'Dhe Christian Sdence Monitor 

' WasUagtoD - 

. This week's oil exploration reprieve 
far beaches, wetlands, and (Lahore 
waters of the United States Atlantic 
Coast is a setback to FTteident A 
Ford's etorts to reduce U.S. depen- 1 
dence<n imparted oiL.' l 

WltluMit extensive new offshore ol]~. 
finds, U.S. rrfffrtaig -wsm, the nation ' 
iMvltably will requ^ more toeign- . 
petit^um. because domestic prodtoe- • 
tkm of oil from existing onshore wells 
Id steadily declining. -.} 

Next step In the oflCahore leasing.: 
battle Is upto the U.S. Suprame Court, ^ 
which sometime tills sprhig is 
pected to nUe whetiim* the feder^'. 


Administration warns that delays 
expose U.S. to foreign Vulnerability’ 


government or the states have sover- 
eignty over the outer continental 
shelf. 

Delay In reducing oil impeuts, says 
Alan Greenspan, chairman of the 
President's Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, uid “exposes the U.S. to the 
risk of major, and I mean major, 
dlsruptimi of energy suppUte. 

'Extreme yulnerabUity* 

“Every day we delay here odds a 
day of vulnerability out theze. We 
must get onto a path that will reduce 
this country's extreme vulnerabil- 
ity.” 


Even if the Supreme Court says the 
federal government can lease off- 
shore Atlantic tracts, actual drilling 
can only stari after “exhaustive" 
environmental impact studies are 
completed, according to Interior De- 
partment officials. 

This means, offirfuia add, that no 
drilling will be started off the Atlantic 
coastline this year, even If the court 
ruling gives the government a green 
light on leasing. 

A tangle of environmental and 
states' rights issues, laced with emo- 
tion, converged this week, when the 


clearly 

Pnaidis; 
signn 

. 

would "be 




making global gains 


world aa. attejadonhig hts ArahAUto, 
arid It wodld expose hto to tile danger 
of o v e rthr ow or agsasshiattei. 

The 'Egyptians would be gted to 
malm a stetement ^ sign a document 
of honaggresslaa wylng that they 
would zxrt be tiie first to start a new 
war. But this' would not be enou^^ to 
satisfy the Israelis. 

Another conrse pursued 

Under these circumstances^ Dr. 
lOssinger is tr^^ng to winnow out the 
elements of noobdligerence that 
might go into a doeumeKit or which 
mig^t be pri-vately- put into piacUce 
by the Egyptians 'witbout any public 
fanfare. -A-piease turn to Page C 


Still aggressive-rbut 

While Azherlcm are coacecned 
about things hsqipenlzig at -honie. — 
inflation, recesdon, depressia^ oil 
prices, and'food prices tiia Rus- 
sians are quietly but u^rovooatively 
working away to inqrt'Ote ihefr 'iposL- 
tlon . at various .potaxts axpimd tiie 
•globe. r 5 .,. 

But if you glance over the front 
pages of most ztewspapers te lbe past 
several days; do you find anytiilng 
tram Moscow or shout, ^riiat Moscow 
Is doing? ' 

Yes, ah occasional, bit of specula- 
tion about who.mlglit succeed.Leonld 
I. Bresbnev acme day if and when be 
steps aside for some reason or sno- 
tber. But there is Utite if any other 
news being made by the KranUn. 



PAIfERMOf 

DIPIBMA 6 Y 


Moscow la keeping a low proflle. R 
te doing nothlz^ to dlstuzb oOiers or to 
attract.attsntloKi. 

But what is Moscow actually doing 
in. these times' when Americans have 
almost forgottOQ tiiat the Kremlin 
exists? 

Well, on Wednesday a dqp^ Soviet 
foreign minister, IiMOid Dylchev, 
euTlved in Peking. He was back there, 
according to the Soviet news agency 
Tass, to resume talks with the Chi- 
nese over -the Sovlet-Cblnese berdm: 
edfl^te. Such talks bad begun back in 
19te, were broken off last July. Now 
they have started again. ' 

A plausible explanattnn to the 


resumption now is tiiat the Russians 
have been waiting to see who would 
emerge on top out of recent political 
uncertainties to Peking. That turmoil 
^Iscver.' ; 

Tengj enierges 

Teng HslBo-ptog is the new name 
to Westerners to learn. ^ has 
emerged as Premier Cbou En-lal’s 
understudy. His toqxirtance Is sug- 
gested by the fact that he is First 
Deputy Premier, vic^e-dialrman of 
the Communist Parfy and — chief of 
staff of the Cbfaiese Army. 

It would have been a waste of time 
to the Soviets to go back to Peking 
when the poUtical situatloa there was 
uncertain. But now the attuatfon has 
clarified. Ifr. Teng is the man to 
whom to talk. Moscow can, if it 
chooses, proceed to put its relaticns 
with China back on a regular basis. 

itPIbase turn to Page 4 


U.S. Department of Interior — some- 
what lamely — withdrew its day-old 
invitation of oil' companies to signify 
where they would like to drill off the 
Atlantic Coast. 

The invitation, it turned out, vio- 
lated a pledge made by Interior to the 
affected states and to the Supreme 
Court that the government would not 
issue the invitation until the high 
court had made its ruling. 

A four-year program, drawn up by 
the Interior Depar^ent, calls for 
sales of offshore tracts in waters off 
southern California, at Cook Inlet and 
the Gulf of Alaska in Alaska, the 
Baltimore Canyon off ‘Mid-Atlantic 
states, and the Blake Plateau off the 
Georgla-Florida coast. 

e-Please turn to Page 4 


Turk-Cyprus 
state: what 


it means 


Even the Queen needs a rai^ 

ByTakasUOka 

correspondent of Tite Gbrlstian Science Bionltor . 

London 

“The <toeen and King Coal,” shoutaw^Dally Express beadUne: 

Inflatto eats at tbe breakfasts of DMNiarclis and w<»tonalIlBB,5^t 
with bread going up by 4 cento a loaf this week, and coal, gas, 
electricity, and railway fares soon to foDow. , 

WbicN* why the govenuneirt, having 4oabled the royal hoq sehojfl's 
allowance'i^iree years ago, now finds Hnece.8sary to propose a fivttier 
50 percent Increase this year. 

None of fids allowance goes to the <%neen personally: 75 percent goes 
for salaries, and the rest on items as diverse as keeping the royal 
carriage in wozkiiig order, or on feeding the gnitota at royal garden 
parties. (Thirfy thousand peo^ were invited to tiw tinee garden 
parties given last year.) The Qneen's present sOlowaaoe is C8,S6mlllloa 
a year. Prime Minister Harold Wilson proposes to raise it by $1 minion 
this year, of which the Queen herself has offered to pay $800,000-. 

The netlTmaltiT'*'* coal industry, meanvriiile, is In the final stages at 
wage negotiat&ODs witiKthe National Unloa of Bliiie ^hew . Ito laleot 
offer means pay rises aver^tog F7 percent to SS perce nt per laiiwr, 
depending on whether be works in tte pits or on tin torfnoe. Ibe 

miners want a 40 percent increase, hut are tiumglif likely to sett^ for a 

figure closer to the Coal Board’s otter. ; ^pi^ase turn to 'pi^ 4 


Brezhnev public appearance 
scotches some rumors 


By Eltoabetii Pond 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Sctance .Monitor 

Uosoow 

; Sovietpaity leader Leonid I. Bresh- 
nev*8 first public appearance in seven 
weeks win scotch some but not an of 
tine rumors that have vdiizted about 
his absence. Tbese have involved 
questions about his health, his posi- 
tion of leaders^, and Soviet poUciee. 

■ Mr. Brezhnev re^^eared to head 
the Soviet talks witii visiting British 
Prime Minister Harold Wilson. Brit- 
ish reporters vriio saw him desoibed 
kfy. Brezhnev aslookhigfit. 

This would cenSrm what Soviet 
officipie have been saying InldniuUiy 
here and abroad; that Ifr. Bresfanev's 
long absence was due to an in- 
disposition rather than a serious Ill- 


ness. Foreign ifiidomats are still 
waiting to tee just how active Mr. 
Brezhnev will be in the five-day talks, 
however, to judge if be win soon be 
able to resume bis fun load of work. 

Trip to be rescheduled 

Another indication that Mr. Brezh- 
nev may soon be resuming his lead- 
ership rode was llie report by the 
usually weU-lntomed Moscow corre- 
spondent of the Egyptian newspaper 
A1 Ahram this week that Mr. Brezh- 
nev’s -visit to Carlo would soon be 
resriieduled. It was Mr.. Brezhnev's 
posfycEiement In Decembw, for rea- 
sons health, of hds planned January 
trip to Cairo that started the wave of 
speejilation about Mr. prezbnev's 
health and leadership. 

^Please turn to Page 4 


By Geoffrey Godselj 
Overseas news editor of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

The Turkish and Turkish Cypriot 
side in the Cyprus dispute has made 
another tough move. Its effect on 
Western defense strategy in the east- 
ern Mediterranean depends on 
whether Greek and Greek Cypriot 
outrage at it explodes into counter^ 
moves harmful to NATO. 

A proclamation issued in the Tur- 
kish quarter of Nicosia Thursday 
announced establishment of a sepa- 
rate Turkish Cypriot state in that part 
of Cyprus held by the Turkish Army 
since last summer. It was issued by 
“the council of ministers and legisla- 
tive assembly of the autonomous 
Turkish adm inistration. ' ' 

The Turkish Army holds about 40 
percent of the land area of the island, 
and the partitim line runs through the 
capital, Nicosia. Turkish Cypriots 
constitute about 20 percent of the 
island population. The rest are vir- 
tually all Greek Cypriots. Since the 
Ttiiidsh Army moved In last year, 
most Greek Cypriots living in the now 
Turkish-held area have fled or been 
expelled. Simultaneously Turkish Cy- 
priots from other parts of Cyprus 
have been moving into the Turiosh- 
heldarea. 

Thursday's proclamation in Nicosia 
named Rauf Denktash, leader of the 
Turkish Cypriot community, presi- 
dent of the new autonomous state. 

*Pleate turn to Page 6 


Car-free life means money in ban many Americans 



By Albeit J. Forbes, staff artist 


Sr C^fton Jones . 

Staff wilterbC 

The CSulstien Scteoce MoDltw 

T.fte without an automobile puts an 
extra fl,200 a year in Ihe Rottenberg 
family budget — with Utile inconve- 
ni^ce, a.lot less Wocry^ and a whole 
new way of living, tiie family insists. 

Dhn Rottenbog soU the old Chevy 
last year, and moved his .vrite and two 
<^dren into a hneuxyhigh-nse apart- 
ment in downtown i^iflad^pbla. 

He is'hy no means alone iq diOGBlag 
a ear-free Ufa in a.iiatiaa battling the 
rhring costs of driving.'' 

"If we spend 18,000. on a new car 
every tiiree years/'g^ a year for 
parking, and $307 a year for auto 
insurance — not to. meutlaa the 


hoense and Izuqwctiai fees — owning 
a^car wcAiId cost us at least $1,T50 a 
year hefeu'e the cor even had taken us 
anywhere, ” Hr. Rottanherg explains. 

^Extras’ to add on 

“Tliat doesn't Include gas, oil, 
maintenance, rep^rs, toUs, tl^ts, 
auto-club memberahlp, or parking at 
the other end of a joun^ all of 
which would conservatively add ano- 
ther $660 to the annual bin for 10,000 
miles of driving a year. 

“Surely, we told ourselves. It would 
cost less than $2,400 a year if we 
abandoned our ear and did aS our 
traveling by bus, tram, plane, taxi, or 
i^taZ car, ” Mr. BottenbeoY kziS'iieB. 

Others like the Rottenbergs are 
easy to find in Mg dties tod^ ~ 


although exact figures are very diffi- 
cult to obtain. 

However, they are oontributing, if 
only in part, to Detroit’s cuxrent sales 
shunp — a glut of over one mlUion 
imsold cars. 

' Car^rental agencies, however, r& 
port an upswing — espedaDy In big 
cities. 

And the Sghway Users Federation 
says Anterlcans ' drove 5 ' percmit 
fewer miles In their cars in 1974 and 
will . cut down ano ther 4 percent In 
1975. 

The U.S. Department of Trans- 
portation will be doling out almost $12 
billion over the. next five years to 
boost mass-transit Eystems and con- 
vince people to kick the car habit. 

^Please tiini to Page 8 


Coming soon: 

-The 

inti-inflation 
[arden 



Home-grown vegetables can en- 
rich yonr taUe and save you 
money. But that saving wffl 
ev^Kurato qiiieUy if you don’t {M^ 
attention to garden economy. By 
following a few simple giddelines, 

yon can use a modest plot of land 

in your own yard or on comma- 
ntty acreage to substantially beat 
down file Ugh cost of food. 

Garden writer Peter Tonga, in a 
sates of four articles, will show 
yon bow to avoid growing to. 
matoes at $2 each and tfve other 
hints for bnOding an infia*i^ - 
fighting garden. Starts next Fri- 
day, Feb. 21. 
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After stalling for a year . . . 


Hanoi accepts Canada envoy 


f 


QyJoimBiinis 

Spedalto 

The Cbristian Sdence MoEoltor 
® 1975 Torcnto Globe and Mall 


FeUng 

More than a year after agreeing to 
diplomatic relations with North Viet- 
nam, finally' has an am- 

bassador accredited in Hai»>L Several 
European governments have made 

the same breaktbrougtL 

John -Small, the Canadian Am- 
bassador to China, has returned to 
Peking after a lO-day visit to North 
Vietnam during which he presated 
his credentials and had an hour-long 
talk with the government leader, 
Premier Pham Van Dong. 

The Invitation to came at 

three days notice after Hanot had 
stalled Hr. Small off for more than a 
year, demanding that Ottawa accept 
some Ibrm of representation from the 
Communist-led Provlslcnal Revolu- 
tionary Government of South Viet- 
nam. Ottawa declined, creating the 
impasse. 

France and Sweden agreed to the 


establishment of PRO mtegtena In 
their capitals, but other Western 
governments, farindfag Britain, Bel- 
gium, and HojUand, established a 
common front on the question with 
Ottawa. Britain's nnmiwao fop am- 
bassador spent nearly a year In a 
Hanoi hotel waiting to present bis 
credentials before be was finally 
withdrawn late last year. 

The impasse broke when Hanoi, 
making no reference to its former 
request mi behalf of the PRG, sud- 
denly Invited the nominees the 
holdout countries (Britain excluded) 
to present their credentials. In recent 
weeks, their envt^ In Peking each 
have made the journey to the North 
Vietnamese capital, formalizing their 
status as nonresident ambassadors. 


“They were very kind and couteous 
at all times.” he said on his return to 
Peking. “During my talk wUh the 
Premier he emjdiasized that there 
was no obstacle whatsoever to gwd 
relations between us — that whatever 
problems there may have been were 
caused by others.” 


The political discussians dwelt 
mainly on postwar reconstruction In 
the North. The Hanoi leaders empha' 
sized their readiness to accept aid 
from Canada and other Western coun- 
tries. Canada has airea^y channeled 
some assistance through . tnter- 
naH nmai agencies and expr^sed 
readiness to expand the aid, but only 
on a multilateral basis. 


Last year when Ottawa withdrew 
frc»n the commission established to 
supervise the peace agreement in 
South Vietnam, the Canadians were 
angrily denounced by Hanoi and ac- 
cused of partiality to Saigon &nd 
Washington. But Mr. Small found no 
evidence of lingering animosity. 


In exploratory trade talks, Mr. 
Small came away with the impression- 
that Hanoi is interested, even eager, 
for trade but is CMistrained by for- 
eign-exchange considerations from 
buying any more than it can seU. He 
Indicated that Canada might be able 
to provide markets for North Viet- 
namese esqKirts. 


Global outlook for UN University 


Heading for Sept. 1 opening, it will tackle 
problems like hunger, natural resources 


By David Anable 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


NewYwk 

A new, and unique, university opens 
its doors this fall. 

It will have an international staff 
. . . but no degree students. 

It well attract some of the 
world's leading professors . . . but 
has yet to work out its programs. 

It is the United Nations University 
(UNU) — a dream of former UN 
Secretary-General U Thant now belDg 
fulfilled. 

Its recently appMnted rector is a 
soft-spoken American educator, 
James M. Hestor, who is currently 
bringing to a close a 13-year iMresl- 
dency of one of America's largest 
private universities. New York Uni- 
versity. 

Funds contributed 


which came up with the first HOO 
million toward its endowment fund, is 
also providing temporary premises 
while It builds the university's per- 
manent home. 

UNU, says Dr. Hestor, “is basically 
a research, training, and dis- 
seminating agency. We are not a 
university in the traditional sense.” 
He describes it as ' 'obviously a very 
idealistic and noble experiment” 

In an interview in bis spacious New 
York University c^ce. Dr. Hestor 
continued: 

“That's part of what’s intriguing 
about it — that It comes at a time in 
the world’s history when more and 
more people realize that natioDalistic 
competitiMi has had its day. We 
simply have to look upon the globe as 
a single system if we are going to lo(dc 
forward to a decent life for our 
children and succeeding gener- 
ations.” 


the developing and Industrialized 
worlds. “So much what has gene on 
iq> to this pMnt is people locking at 
their problems from a prejudiced 
point of view. Our attempt win be to 
bring an objective perspective to 
these problems, to provide analyses 
and data that are not suspect because 
of their origin." 

But clearly tiiere are two essential 
ingredients needed to ensure that the 
university's output Is not suspect; 
absolute freedem from national, polit- 
ical pressures; emd the highest aca- 
demic standards. 


Hie UN University, to be launched 
Sept. 1, will have its headquarters in 
Tokyo. The Japanese Government, 
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OIL hunger 

K^ackling some of the wxxrld's cen- 
tral problems from a global rather 
than national perspective wUl be the 
university's underlying theme. 

It will concentrate on three main 
areas of cemeem: world hunger, man- 
agement of natural resources, and 
human and social develoiraent 

The initial 60-member staff will put 
together research and training pro- 
grams In those fields — setting up 
projects In ether ccuntxles, adding 
fresh edementa to other universttles' 
existing programs, or launching out 
into vdioUy new approaches. 


He-m with prdbletm 

The demand will be for wozk that Is 
problem-oriented and result-oriented 
rather than pure research — with a 
heavy emphaslB on combating the 
talent drain from poorer countries to 
rich ones. 

In Dr. Hester’s view, the university 
fills an international void. 

A UN approach, he Is convinced, 
brtogs together the Interests of both 


Autonomy in lAiarter 

Dr. Hestor to several shields 
against political interference. 

First, the aim Is to be financed 
largely through the permanent en- 
dowment fund, not from the UN itself 
nor UNESCO United Nations EdUca- 
itonfti , Sdentifie stml Cultural Organi- 
zation). 

Second, under the universtty's char- 
ter it is given autonomy. The govern- 
ing body is a 40-strong “university 
council” whose members are ap- 
pointed as leading academics, not as 
national representatives. 

_ Third, staff appointments are mada 
by the rector' — “so it's my jabi^to 
establish the Independence of ^ the 
university from political pressure. If' 
it is to be pditidzed. It is not worth 
doing.” 

Dr. Hestor, who is a former Rhodes 
Scholar, has “no idea of where it's 
going to ultimately lead.” But he 
concludes: 

“It’s a rather humbling assign- 
ment. It would be a sbame not to do 
tills well, very wdL Ttaeratore I'm 
proceeding as carefully, tiiaughtfuUy, 
and systematically as I can.” 


Arabs to study talent drain 

By the Associated Press 

Cairo 

Arab government represeatatlvea 
will meet in IJbya in JUty to discuss 
ways of halting ttie drain of educated 
men and women to better pitying jobs 
In tile United States and Europe, Arab 
League secretary Mahmoud Riad 
said. 
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U.S., Soviets seek 
Persian Gulf bases 


Control of oil-shipping routes 
and eirspace spurs rivalry 


By Jtdm ^ Cooley 
Staff correspondeot of 
Hie Ghrlstlan Science Monitor 


Bieiwrt,TAitmiiCTn 

Soviet- American rlyaliy for control 
of the Persian Gulfia vital oU-shlppliig 
routes and airspace is both 

Moscow and Washington to seek new 
air and naval bases in the area. 

Recent accords between the United 
States and Sultan Gabus M Oman, at 
the gulf’s southern end, 'wiU include 
faculties on- Masirah Island poten- 
tially avidlable foac the stattoDhig of 
two or.tiiree U.S. Polaris-type subma- 
rines and heavy aircraft, accord i ng to 
the Arab Press Service (APS), an 
Independent pOUttcO-eoanamlc news 
service here, in an article to be 
published Feb. 17. 

Iraq, at the gulfs northern end, has 
recMitly relected Soviet requests for 
air-base and naval-port facilities on 
the gulf near Basrd, Arab diplomats 
report. However, the Kuwaiti Govern- 
ment is understood to fear that Iraqi 
pressure on Kuwait to cede Bubiyan 
and Warbah islands, offshore from 
Kuw^t’a oil fields, may be inspired 
partly by a Soviet wlah to obtain 
facilities for heavy aircraft on the 
islands. 


Masirah Island is suirounded on 
moist sides by shallow water unsui- 
table for surfiuto vessels. 

However, at Ras Abu Rasas, on the 
island's southeastern tty the 'cemtinanr 
tal shelf In the Arabian Sea is only 
about 1,600 feet wide. British private 
sources confirm tiiat facilities at 
Masirah suitnble for Polaris subma^ 
rines were at least partially dredged 
and prepared from 1962 and 1963, 
when the air base's long runway was 
also built to accommodate heavy jet 
bombers. 

Up to now, the closest PolEuris 
submarines to the Persian Gulf area 
are those deployedinthe Pacific. The 
United States operates a li^t naval 
facility at Bahrain in the northern 
gulf, but normally only small surface 
ships call there. 



On the Pakistan side of the border- 
government is fighting a guerr 
movement with Iranian asststance. 


Soviet interest grows 
Western and Iranian diplomatic 
sources report growing Soviet inter- 
est in Afghanistan, including con- 
struction of air-base facilities there. 
There is a continued Soviet interest in 
obtaining a “cMridor” to the Arabian 
Sea through Afghanistan and in- 
cluding Baluchistan, , which straddles 
the Pakistan and Inmian border tfea. 


Diplomats here report that Mom 
recently offered Iraq advanced we 
ons including MIG 23 and 2S alren 
provided Soviet personnel retali 
the right to approve their use. 


Iraqi President Ahmed Hassan 
Bakr's government requested unli 
ited approval to use them ^ain^ 
Iranian-backed Kurdish rebellion 
northern Iraq and In case of v 
against Iran itself. Mbscow refus 
and the deal was called off. This v. 
an important factor in Baghdaj 
refusal to grant the Soviets the lx' 
rights they seek, the diplomats said 


Air fares may be<x)me competitivE 


Voices grow louder in support of looser 
regulation of U.S. scheduled routes, rates 


ion on this will be,” says Jack Fly. *' 
lirector of the Office of Avtot'" \J • 


ByLuriaMouat 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Washington 

More competitive air fares in the 
United States could be <m the way. 

Much depends oa. the size and 
strength of a growing government 
coalition urging an ease-up in the 
tight contrcA the Civil Aercmautlcs 
Board (CAB) holds over the rates and 
routes of the nation’s scheduled air 
carriers. 

Drawing on the nniUng H of both 
government and aead^ic studies, 
advocates of reform ssty less regu- 
lation and more freedom for the 
airlines to raise and lower fazes and 
to enter markets would woz^ tO fhe 
consumer’s advfiuitag^. 

Within the next four to six weeks, 
the Ford administration will devel<^ 
the legislative specifics of the pro- 
posed change to be introduced on 
Capitol Hill. Already on record as 
strongly supportive of such CAB re- 
fenn are the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisers, the Department 
of Justice, tile Federal Trade Com- 
mission, anil Ralifli Neuter's Aviation 
Consumer Action Project 


Although the legislation itself may 
be awhile in coming, attention here to 
the CAB and its problems is expected 
to intensity in the next few months.' 
For one thing, one :member of the 
CAB'S five-msm board will be retiring 
and President Ford Is expected to 
nominate a new member to the 
ctaEdrman slot soon. 

CAB critics stress he could in- 
fluence gtrongly the future shstye of 
the agencty by that selection. 

. Secondly, hearings on the CAB and 
its streng^ and weaknesses are 
under wsty in the Senate subcom- 
mittee on administrative prsustlce and 
procedure. The subcommittee has 
been gathering material for these 
hearings since August its focus is 
<^c<Misldered aK^talytiK^f^the admlzils- 
traticsi's recent decision to move first 
in regulatory reform on the CAB. 


tion 

director of the Office of Avtet'" U 
Economic Policy at the Departin''' 
of Transportation. 


Permanent agreements 

The third and Iasi element of 
Ford package would clamp down - 
the CAB'S gift of anti-trust exempt - 
to airlines that Jointly agree to 
back (HI service on particular rou 
in the Intez^sts of filling seats a- 
better economy. 

Mr. Flynn notes that the botodJ:: 
been allowing such c^iacity agxt 
ments on grounds of “crisis'' sir • 
1971 and that they have for' ' 
practical purposes become ' p. ' 
manent rather than temporary. 


■ { 
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Norway to prohibit 
tobacco advertteing 


By Reuter 


Strong defenders 


Neither the CAB nor the airline 
Industry is entiiuslastic about a 
change. 

^Although Norman Sherlock of the 
Air Transport Associatlon’B (ATA) 
federal office sstys ATA is “open- 
minded” and has a task totce exam- 
ining the inroposed shift, “At the 
moment we're strong defenders oi the 
presentsydtem.” 


Sure ingredient 

The one sure ingredient in the 
adminlstration!s change proposal is 
ttot fares be allowed to range up or 
down over a certain percentage, such 
as 15 to 20, without spectfle CAB 
approval. One fact stirzlzig specula- 
tion Qiat lower fares are possible is 
the rate charged on Intrastate fllgtits 
in Texas and California, which In the 
past has averaged about 40 percent 
less than nights between states of the 
same distance. 

While many think that this proposal 
would have to be linked with greater 
freedenn to -c(nne into and leave 
particular maricets, that aspect is 
decide (ily more controversial.. 

' “You arouse hot only the Industry 
. but the community, and Tm not sure 
what the administration’s final posi- 


Or 


Tobacco advertising on posters ar " 
in newspapers or other publlcatteais'' 
to be banned in Norw^. a heaif ' 
directorate (Official has said. 

.Advertisements in newspapers '* 
other publications will cease frtr 
July and on posters from next Jaa 
ary. . 
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Nuclear plant safety: stepping into new areas 

Foes of nuclear power 
brace for showdown 


ity David F.SaUBbnry > 

Staff writer of 

The CbristLan Sci^ce Monitor 

The battte over daie fahu« of nuclear 
energy in the United States is Shifting 
to new ground. It may be entering its 
final stages. 

No longer are the primary issues 
the enviranmental effects of nuclear 
power stations or their operating 
safely. Instead, critics are increas- 
ingly focusing on the dangers of 
plutonium, including the possibility of 
stealing material for an atcnnlc 
bomb; ecoopoxiics; and <fisposing of 
nuclear wastes. 

Oppcments of nuclear ene:^. 
emerging from behind the (raviroD* 
mentalist banner, have jcdhed to- 
gether and are girtHngthemsdvesfor 
a major battle in Congress tids year. 
Many see this as a turning point. 
Either they succeed now in stoi^ing 
tte spread of nuclear power, car it win 
be too late. 

Many issues loom 

The nuclear industiy .is growing 
steadily;' already it is worth more 
than' 1^00 billion. Its 68 (grating 
reactora supjdy 7 percent of the 
nation’s electzicity. 

The Ford administrattcn’s Project 
•'Independence would increase the 
number of reactors to the point vdiere 
they would be generating 25 percent 
^ of U.S. electricity by 1985. 

A number jof crucial issues must be 
, decided this emning year, and the 
authority of the long-time nuclear 
supporter, the Jaint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, has been weakened 
by several resignations. 

A number of recent devdoinnents 
support those vdio argue that atomic 


power must play an essential part in 
the natLon’aenergy future. 

The s^ety record of the nuclear 
industry-is continuing to iminnve. 
Prehmihary figures gathered by the 
Nuclear Regulatory Commission in- 
dicate thatin 1974 the naticna’s nuclear 
reactors bad cmly four significant 
accidents. Of these, only one released 
an excess of radioactivity off-site. 
This compares with 18 potentially 
serious accidents in 1978, 12 of vddch 
resultedin radioactive release. 

Another Ihtk in nuclear suppmters’ 
armor is- tlie-.IS mlUlon safety study 
completesdia;::! 3P«ar. Sponsored-by the 
Atomic EnOrgy Ocnnmlsston, this re- 
port countered 'critics’ arguments 
that .there Is a 'real dmiger of a 
catastrophic accident at a nuclear 
reactor. It pinned the chances of such 
an accident at .one in a billion per 
reactor per year. 

Because of these developments, the 
private Insurance pools that |»x)vide 
coverage . for nuclear power idants 
have recently decided to Increase 
their role in covering the liabilities of 
nuclear operatfam by 25 percent 

Presently, tiie government guaran- 
tees liability coverage of nuclear 
plants to $560 million over and above 
private coverage. 

Since 1967 the private share in this 
coverage has doubled from $60 mil- 
lion to $125 million per plant Legisla- 
tion providizig the government sup- 
port comes up lor renewal this year 
and will be hotly contended by nu- 
clear opponents. 

Critics argue that if the chance of a 
major accident is Indeed so small, 
there is no need for wch a guarantee. 

First of two arfleles. Neact: The new 
batUegroonds. 


'Separation of powers' cuts speed 


U S. system bogs down action on energy 


gyBldKrdL.Stooat 
Statf correspondent of - 
• The CShrtetlaa Science aConi^ . 

WaShtagton 

Arnica’s econccQlc-entfsy crisis 
tests a SIKFyesr system of govenunent 
built for stability, not speed. 

IVhUe iEdl sidiM for action 
around Ihe country, vdiat happens In 
Washington? ' 

,-r The House of. Representatives 
takes a lO-d^hoillday. 

~ The Senate iwqarestp'delay the 
Ford energy package three months. 

— A veto battle kXHn& 

— President Ford crisscrosses ttie 
eountzy to sell Ms program. 

Meanvdille;. back in DetrMt, Gen- 
eral Motors president niomas A- 
Murphy urges Congress and .'White 
House, “Whatever they decide to do 
jointly — to do BO guldcty.” 

The problein, as jKdltical sdenttsts 
reiterafe, is lliat the American sys- 
tem of government stresses stability, 
ynth built-in l^Blative roadblocks at 
every point, the sqtaratton-of-powers 
system seeks cut consensus rather 
than celei^. 

Thus far jn the threefold inflatlcn- 
cnergy-recesskn crisis, Washington 
Is performing according to custom. 


ClaBsicstnigi^ 

On energy, for example, the Senate 
Finaiice Coaunitiee, 12 to 2, approved 
a 90-day delay in tbe B’ord proposal to 
boost import fees on ofl. 

This follows the House 809-114 vote, 
Feb. 5, to do the same thing. 

'Next week, alzbost certainty, the 
■ Senate will skDd tbe delay un baCk to 
the WMte Ebnise. 

If President Ford vetoes the biU' 
there will be a classic struggle to 
override. Republican. Sen. Robert 
Dole of KnnftSB thinks that, as of now. 
Congress will win. 

President Ford's effort to .drum iq>. 
support for his energy and tax pack- 
ageT meanwhile, in trips around Ihe 
country^ seems to be having onty-sb-so 
success, according to political observ- 
ers closely watching it 

Congress shows evezy prospect of 
revishig the Ford tax program' and: 
budget in the same manner. On Feb. 6 
the House Ways and Means' Com- 
mittee, for example, approved a $20.2 
billion tax cut to stimulate the econ- 
omy, compared with Mr. Fprd’s $16 
billicn budget Democrats propose a 
complete recession-tax package of 
tiudrown. . 


* An important intangible Is the ab- 
sence of personal virulence in the 
: White Ifouse-Oaagress clash. Al- 
though presidential press secretary 
Ron Nesaen needles tbe Democratic 
congress, and Mr. Ford himself at his 
press COTiference at Topeka, KSn., 
said he hoped Democrats would not 


, “gut" his defense program, the rela- 
Uonship between the two branches is 
unusually friendly. 

In wartime, the American system 
of .government enormously accelera- 
tes and becomes "presidential gov- 
ernment," with Congress tradition- 
ally going along. The situation is not 
iiifft that now. It is noted, with no 


personalized enemy, no simple an- 
swers. And no agreement in Cmgress 
over Mr. Fjord’s complex program. 
Chiefly they ask whether it goes far 
enough in fighting recession. 

No crisis in modem times, short of 
war, some declare, has so challenged 
the slow-moving American system of 
separation of powers. 


Danger signal on jobless rate 

Georgia State U. economic study warns 
quick action needed to halt GNP slide 


By JohnDillin 
Staff correspondent of 
^nieCbristianSdenceMonitor 

Atlanta 

America's weakening economy 
could slide into double digit unem- 
ployment within months wtfhout 
quick action from Washington 
So warns a new Southern economic 
stu^ completed since tbe release of 
President Ford’s veooacmiie and 
enprgy programs earlier this montiL 
Dr. Donald Ratajczak, head of the 
Economic Forecasting Project at 
Georgia State University , si^ any 
further del^ in stimulating the econ- 
omy might well lead to an 11- or 12- 
percent unemployment rate by sum- 
,mer. 

- "We’ve already wasted 3 to 4 
percentage points on the unemploy- 
ment rate by debating politics,’* Dr. 

- Ratajcxak. As a result, further ero- 
sion in employment can be expected 
in coming weOks, he sajTS. 

Quick stunulus needed 
Dr. Rats^czak says tbe need now is 
for quick stimulatian that will help ‘the 
economy bum off a heavy excess of 
inventories whldi are glutting such 
industries as autos and textiles. With 
sufficient stimulatimi, Ihe inventory 
'burden could be reduced to manage- 
able levels by late spring. 

But if Wachington moves too slowly, 
the Inventory glut coiild drag Into fail 

— triggering additional lay-offs and 
boosting unempkqnnmt even beyond 
the 11-12 percent range. Dr. Ratajc- 
zak estimates. 

The quarterly Geocgia State report, 
however, did see a few bright spots in 
the current picture. 

'■ It agrees with tiie 'WMte House that 
tlnflatianwlll continue this year in tiie 
9-10 p^cent range, but estimates that 
-'&is should fall to about 6.5 percent 


during most of 1976. A large portion of 
this year’s inflationary pressure will 
come from M ghar government-ad- 
ministered oil prices, without which 
there “would be a sharp slowing in 
inflation.’’ 

Optimistic note struck 

The report also notes that in con- 
trast to the depression, most people 
still have cash in their- 'pockets. 
Financial institutions are also in good 
shape, both factors could set the stage 
for later recovery. 

Most of tbe forecasts, though* todk a 
cautious view of 1976. Gross National 
Product (GNP) wMch fell 2 percent 
last year, will probity dip another 3 
percent this year, the study indicated. 
It will be the spring of 1976 before the 


economy recovers to the level of 
output enjoyed in early 1974. 

Current unemployment problems 
can be traced, in part, to mistakes in 
Washingtwi, the eccmomic study si^. 
The White House and the Federal 
Reserve have put too much emphasis 
on inflation, while underestimating 
toe seriousness of recession, the re- 
port indicates. 

Last fall, for example, Chairman 
Arthur Bums of the Federal Reserve 
“warned banks about loans over 
extension." About the same time. 
President Ford was asking American 
consumers to reduce their purchases. 

Both these developments, as it 
turned out, came on the eve of 
massive lay-offs in auto, construction, 
textile, and other industries, and 
apparently worsened an already dark 
economic picture, the Georgia State 
study concludes. 


Rufus the Rain Beetle may get state nod 


By the Associated Press 

Salem, Ore. 

What’s rugged, harmless, and 
thrives on rain? 

Rufus the Rain Beetle. 

Rufus may be on his way to becom- 
ing the state insect cf Oregon, if a 
group of determined sixth graders 
have their way. The 35 young rain- 
beetle boosters are members of 
Peggy Buri^und’s sixth-grade class 
at Ncnih Marion Elementary School 
in Aurora, Ore. 

The House State and Fe^ral Af- 
falrs Committee has a p proved a reso- 
lution that would declare the rain 
beetle the state insect after hearing 
one of the most persuasive lobbying 
efforts on any issue so far in the 
month-old legislative session. 

"The Or^on rain beetle represents 
Oregon," said Flinn B’agg, a solemn- 
fEuwd, red-haired boy about five feet 


talL "It has to have a cold, wet 
climate to survive. It has a rugged 
and tough spirit It can adjust to 
almost auy climate, therefore it rep- 
resents Oregonians. ’ ’ 

The rain beetle was described as 
unique to Oregmi, having lived in this 
state for some X million years. 

What does the rain beetle eat? 
asked committee chairman Bill Gran- 
nell. 

"It nibbles on difiCrent stuff, but it 
doesn’t harm anything," said Julie 
Blzon of Hubbard. 

A few adult wltizesses tried to 
persuade the committee to recom- 
mend the honeybee as Oregcn’s insect 
because of its value to agriculture. 

But It became evident their case 
was lost when rhairman Grannel 
donned a button like tbe one worn by 
most of the audience. 

It said; “Rufus Rain Beetle for 
State Bug." 
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'"I first learned about 
^vistian Science at an 
Adventure Unlimited acthntyiT 

A*. How much do you know about the inde- 

pendent, international organization of concerned 

adults who are working together to deepen young 
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(A/U) now reaches over 10,000 boys and girls in 
hundreds of communities on four continents. The 
letter quoted above from a Sunday School stu- , 
dent in California is typical of the response.. 
Shouldn'tyou know more? 

Questions we are frequently asked include: What’s A/U 
all about^ How can interested friends be of help? What pragrarns 
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schoolers, and college-age? How can I. get A/U started in my 

community? • *u 

For the answers, simply jot your name and address in me 
space above and mail this ad to Adventure Unlimited. 5291 Yale 
Circle Denver. Colorado 80222. It could be one of the most impor- 
tant investments of five minutes and a stamp you will make today. 




Big ugly Motefiy.^^ii ornMlNUtlhB* 

away ■! ■utoinobllu 'fender: With Butt 

KillMnuw coatMl Mirfaeu niplacea old «ch and 

Mtbrica on niatod -.aruaa. mfy. Slmpfy appfr' It, ra^wliit II - 
and rusted spoto become invisible. . 

• R'usi looks bad, but Hut’s only the jlMginniiiiu Those 
. branre. runny lookhig apou are antially eaiini: away 
dollars. Ruu is eattiig ihe body out or your car . . . 
reuiog away metal rueoitiire . . destroying nwial grills 

and railings. li*s destroying constantly and- ii*s costing 
you money. Vov you. can end the ii^y look of rolling 
rusi' and the cosily damape ‘with an amazing new com- 
pound called Riur KiOer. It aciualiy replaces flaking, de- 
terioriUng rust with a bread new metel surface that is 
guaranicctf never to rust again. 

New Sp^ Aflg. Mimelo Compound 
Easy 10 use. Simply brash ii on. It washes off any palmed 
areas adjacent to it. dries in minuies and afier'it's been • 
applied you simply paint eves' it with maiehlng colors 
and no one will cver know thai-once an ugly desinicii'fc 
rusi . blemish' was' eating away at precious raeialv So stop 
scouring, sanding year after year, and Hop watching those 
dollars rust away.'Apply Rw Killer once and for all and 
end the worries of cos^ nist damage forever. 'Oenerous 
4 ounce dan, yoms for only $2.99. 


25 W. Hknleit BA, Dupt AV-asg, n ua p uit, WY 11821 

Senri n g SHUM GMo m an 
for ovor 26 Yotrs . 


Skip waidiiiif tbew dwoHam gf 
rairt yw'te tM tavoHd la ■uu ^ 
armd iIk hosM tub away. Order B 
Rub KBIir wb A w 
hnliuie, MokM. niltaf^. 

(odn ndbnor nUh. aair Mai 
Mpeart n uli Mr. nta, leaSi 
irniee wUb harm viMer chcmbBa, 

RbB KUkr pudi proem rvl 
Mwaiiu, iheviat eraa (ha UUht. 

(8 ladlcMlcB or mu may nnira 
hiiaailiurh tot M laeecy kadt. 


VSERBSTHUamnDAYSniW^V NOT 
COWimY UTBFe RETIIM FBI PROMH EFBND. 


\ JAY NORRIS CoipH 25 W.MwiiGklld., 

I Drpt AV-658, huaporl, NY 11521 
I Please rush me _ - ..fs) Rust Killer 

I m $2,99 plus 60e shipping handling. 

I □ SAVE! Order TWO for only SSJO plus 
I ^ shipping handUng. 

1 □ SAVE MORE! Order SIX for only 

I SI3J0 plus SUN) shippine and handling. 
Enclosed is □ check or Q money order for 

I? 


(N.Y. residents add sales tax.) 
PRINT NAME-_ 


for 

Sorrv. no C.O.D.S. 


ADDRESS. 


CZTY ^ATE_ ZD* j 
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' Great Wvary 
Pendant Side 



Mundarin Princess 
only S19.00 



Lotus Blossom 
only 515.00. 



Hiippy Dragon 
o^ 515.00. 


Once upon a lime a Mandarin 
Princess fell in love with a Simple 
but Brave Soldier. They met 
secretly and vowed Eternal love. 
Alas, it was Not to Be! Her 
Handmaiden, who also loved the 
Brave Soldier, revealed All to the 
Emperor, and, on the Very Eve 
when the Lovers were to Meet in 
the Carden, the Brave Soldier was 
Banished to a Distant Province— 
with No Tune to Send a Farewell 
Message to his Beloved Princess. 
Thus it is that Still she Stands in 
the Garden, Smiling, Waiting, 
Waiting for her Soldier-Lover 
to Return. 

Did it really happen? Could be 
. . . But here at Astro we do 
know that the Princess Pendant 
radiates Sweet Romance— in 
gleaming, creamy hand-carved 
Ivory. Tntly fit for any Princess, 
for you, too. 1% * Special— 
only 519.00 

If you prefer, we have the Lotus 
Blossom Pendant— a full-blown 
Lotus, stem, leaves and all, the 
very symbol of serenity, rising 
handsomely from airy open-work. 
2 « 2* Special— only 515.00. 

Or the Happy Dragcm Pendant 
— two sinuous dragons guarding 
the world-famous Chinese 
’’Happiness*’ symbol. You'll be 
proud of these Happy Dragons. 
VA * 7T Special— only 515.00. 

Each pendant comes with an 
elegant bale of ormolu (gilt over 
bronze) ready to wear on any 
chain or necklace that you already 
own. Very much in fashion! 


World's Largest 
Gallery of Gems 
and Minerak 

155 East 34th St 
New York« N. Y. 10016 



Please print! Indude $1.00 for pottage and handling. 
N.Y. Slate R^dems include SalesTax. 


2SI8 


Astro Minerals Gallery of Gems 

155 East 34th Street, N.Y., N.Y. 10016 


Pfcaae send ibe rdlowing 
lv(My Pendantts) 

(how — "yy 


□ Mandaru PrinecH@$l9M 

□ Lmus Bkisiom@SI$.N 

□ Happtnea DragonlBSlSAe 

Sum enuIOKil* (Include $l.lMi poMuc A luiiutling: abo 

Sales Tai if N.Y, Stale Retidem) 
or *Cbarpe my credit card: DMaster Charge □KueiS Club 
Q BankAmericard □ Cane Stanehe Q Amen^ Exprea 


Card 

NamB__ 


.Expir. date. 


Address. 


Cky 

Sipiaiure. 


-Siaiq. 


SatisTaaion guaranieed or money back 
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THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONrrOR 


National Geographic sudden, unexplained turnabout 

switches to public TV Brazilian paper free of censorship 


By Arttaor Unger 
Television crttle of 
The Christian Scieifce Monitor 

NewTOTk 

In a precedentpbreaking move, the 
National Geographic Society — frozen 
out of major network programming In 
the 1974-75 season - Is switching Its 
documentaries from commercial to 
public television. 

It Is moving to the PuUlc Broad- 
casting Service (PBS ) network tOr the 
1976-77-78 seasons, underwritten by 
the largest single grant from a pri- 
vate corporaticm in PBS history. Hie 
$8,720,000 pledged by Gulf Oil Corpo- 
ration marks that company's entry 
into public televldon programming, 
following the lead of MobO and Ex- 
xon, already deejdy involved in PBS 
underwriting. 

The National Geographic documen- 
taries will be co-produced with PBS 
Pittsburgh affiliate, WQBD. 

F our documentaries a year 

According to Dennis Kane, the 
executive producer of National Geo- 
graphic Society TV specials, there 
will be four one-hour documentaries 
each year of the agreement, starting 
in January, 1976. 

"We are hoping for the feznily hour 

— that 7:30-8:30 p.m. time slot. We 
feel it is the first time that PBS will 
realty be doing family programming 

— that Is. shows which appeal to all 
age groups within the family at the 
same time." 

Mr. Kane, an enthusiastic PBS 
viewer, has been impressed by the 
quality of programming on that net- 
work. "1 think you are going to see a 
change in the viewing habits of the 
American public ^ a move toward 
the quality shows mainly available aa 
PBS, such series as 'The Ascent of 
Man* and 'Nova.* " He believes the 
doors of the country’s major corpo- 
rations now are wide open for public 
broadcasting underwriting. 

Situation changed 

"Nine years ago. when we started 
society participatlcsi in TV, noncom- 
mercial airing was not possible be- 
cause of limited viewing opportunities 
and financing. But now the sltuaticm 
has changed. There is a definite 
movement of serious viewers to 
PBS." 

All of the first year's National 
Geographic shows wiU be programs 
which were initiated ariginally for the 
projected CBS 1974-76 season. At that 
tiine, a court ruling caused the Fed- 
er^ Communications Commission 
(FCO) to cancel its prime-time access 
ruling which would have allowed the 
networks to regain the 7:30-8 p.m. 
time slot. 

CBS immediately canceled the Na- 
tional Geographic series which had 
been penciled in for that time. 

Neither CBS nor any other network 
could find time in its 1974-75 schedules 
for the four National Geographic 
shows. Now, the society is in the 
process of e3q>anding them to one 
hour each. 

Subjects to be covered 

Tentative titles of the shows are: 
"This Britain," (a documentary of 
the people of Britain), "The Incred- 


ible Machine," (about the human 
body), "Tbe Anlmala Nobody Loves” 
(rattlesnakes, mustangs, and cch 
yotes) and "The Great Ape." 

Mr. Kane stresses that the agree- 
ment with Gulf and PBS assures the 
society of freedom. 

"Under the PBS rules, tiie under- 
writer does not exercise any controls 
whatsoever — he just puts up the 
funding. IVhen we were at the net- 
works JNational'. Geographic 
peared m all three networks during 
its nine years in network TV, most 
recently with ABC], they exercised 
certain controls over our planning. 
Let’s face it, tiie netwoiks do have' 
Uielr own news departments vdiich 
want to produce their own pro- 
grams ...” 

Executive producer of the show for 
WQED will be Dr. Thcanas Skinner, 
who produced WQED’s special aa the 
evils of alcoholism this past season, 
"Drink, Drank' Drunk." 

Accordiz^ to Dr. Skinner, the sta- 
tlcHi has worked with the sod^ in the 
past on local projects and he foresees 
innovative future programming. "We 
are not tied to preconceived concepts 
of what this type of jn'ogram should 
be." 


By James Nelson GoodseU 
Latin America emrespondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Sao Pasdoy Bradl 

Brazil’s leading newspapw, o Es- 
tado de Sao Paulo, is no longer 
printiiig long cduzzms of poetry .— and 
thereby hEmgs one of the most in- 
triguing stories in BrazO today.- . 

Those columns of poetry; often 
passages from the Portuguese epic O 
Lusiads; were O Estado’s -.way of 
telling readers that government cen- 
sors had removed a news story from 
the paper. 

Federal censors had become a 
nightly fixture at O Estado — sitting 
in the composing room aiid going over 
each news item and advertisement in 
the paper because O Estado editors 
refused self-censorship, a sttuatimi 
that most newspe^ers in Brazil ac- 
cept. 

But now the censors are gone and O 
Estado has dropped its eohunns of 
poetry. 

Reasons not clear 

Just what prompted tiie change is 
not clear. One night the censors were 
on duty, file next they were npt. O 


Estado editors sity there was no 
advance notice and no subsequent 
explanation. 

Whether the «^ig*^ng^^ah«d Sao Paul 
morning daily will remain free of 
censorship in the months ahead re- 
mains to be seen, but fiar nowthe most 
publicized case of press censorship in 
Brazil has ended.- . 

It as something of a birtbidsty 
present for O Estado, which this year 
celebrates 100 years of publishing. 

The publishers of the venerable Sao 
Paulo paper, the Mesquita family, are 
somewhat reluctant to make much of 
the 100 years since, in Iheir view, the 
paper is only 96 years old — the 
difference being a five-year period 
between 1940 and 1946 when Army 
tro(^ seized O Estado and agents of 
Getulio Vargas’ dlctatordi^ iran the 
paper. 

Big changes cited 

But it was 100 years ago that O 
Estado first published with a circula- 
tion of 2,000 at a time vdien Sao Paulo 


was a small coffee trading center with 

25,000 inhabitants. 

Both Sao Paulo and O Estado have 
changed a lot since then. 

Sao Paulo is Brazil’s biggest city 
with 8 TniiUnn inhabitants, and O 
Estado is a thriving,, prosperous 
newspaper, Latin America’s most 
substantial p&q>er.itngularly carries 
60 pages dally and 200 Sunday, with a 
high volume of advertisbig- 
O Estado is a newspaper for the 
elite with a daily drculataon of 198,000 
and a Sunday sale of^.OOO. 

Some people coiopare it with the 
New York *lWes — as O Estado is the 
nnp Brazilian newspaper with a na- 
tional circulation. Only Bio de Ja- 
neiro's Jornal do Brasil makes an 
attempt to rival it. 

Stamp to be issued 
O Estado is affectUnately known 
throughout Brazil as O Estatao — The 
Big State — and a special stamp will 
be issued this year to celebrate the 
100th anniversary. 


Amid the celebrations, h^ 
the editors and staff of o Estado 
most excited about the withdraws 
the censors. They are still a i 
wai 7 of the new freedom, but di 
tives to the staff from the Mabo 
family suggest there will be nosi* 
ening of the paper’s traditional i 
pendent stand. 

If this brings back the censors, s 
it. the reasoning goes. 

In a way, however, the removi 
the censors may well be a test bj 
military government of Gen. Ern 
Chisel, to determine how it t 
under liberalized press rules. 

While most of Brazil’s newspa 
employ self-censorship 
rangements, there has been a so 
able relaxation in the amount of ; 
censorship in recent months. But 
publications still are directly 
sored — Veja, Brazil’s major n 
magazine; Tribuna da Imprena 
small Bio de Janeiro paper; opk « 
a political weekly; and O PasquL : 'iJ' 
humor weekly. 


* Even the Queen needs a raise 


Russia quietly makes gain 


Continued from Page l 
And this might be a good moment 
for Moscow to damp down its differ- 
ences with the Chinese in order to be 
free to concentrate on the opportu- 
nities which may be opening up for 
future e3q)loitation in the West 

Keeping Washington calm 
There are such prospective 
portunities to be exploited, provided it 
is done so quietly that it does not 
attract Washington's attention — un- 
til too late. 

The Middle East can always go sour 
for Secretary of State Henry A. 
Kissinger, although at the moment he 
seems to be still in some control over 
developments there. But there is a 
danger of Portugal slipping into a ' 
civil war in which the local Commu- 
nists could emerge as the winners. 
And if Portugal went Communist, and 
left the NATO alliance, what would 
happen in Spain — and in Italy? 

One way to express all this is to say 
that the Kremlin is more sophis- 
ticated than in Khruschevian times. 

Moscow is as skiUfiil now at power 
politics as ever in the days of the 
Czars. Any overtly aggressive move 
right now might shock American 
attention away from domestic eco- 
nomics. 

Nothing overtly aggressive is being 
done. Indeed, Moscow has not done 
anything massively and visibly brutal 
since the suppression of the liberal 
reform movement in Czechoslovakia 
in 1968. 

A new status quo 
Westerners have been accustomed 
to Identifying this as detente, mean- 
ing less tension in relati<ms between 
the Soviet Union and the Western 
democracies. Perhaps it is time to 


drop the word detente and talk about 
a new status quo in Sovlet;West 
relations in which Moscow pursues its 
power purposes by quieter though no 
less tenacious meanb. 

Certaihly there has been no aban- 
donment by Moscow of its desirq, to 
break up the NATO alliance. But it 
bag abandoned any direct attack on It. 

For example, if Moscow kseps Its 
present low profile long enough, it 
seems probable that the Congress in 
Washington will cut present Amer- 
ican military programs and may well 
alar, push the ariTnlnla tra Hm into 
aban(toning both Cambodia and ^utii 
Vietnam. 

This is the classic Russim method. 
In the days of the Czars the Russians 
were seldom overtly aggressive, but 
always ready to exploit promlalng 
qpportunities. Ibey leaned upon their 
neighbors Just enough to open any 
untended door. 


Continned from Page 1 

Miners actually digging the coal 
will make $144 a week and those on 
the surface $96 a week If the offer is 
accepted. "Compared with the min- 
ers." the true-blue Daily Express 
sniffed, the Queen's household "was 
looking like a poor relatlczi. ’ ’ 

Backbench view 

Exactly the opposite view was 
taken fay backbenchers of Mr. Wil- 
son’s own Labour government. Some, 
like William Hamilton of Scotland, 
are frankly anti-monarchist. But oth- 
ers protested that the attempt to 
increase the Queen’s allowwce was 
Ul-timed. 

Many large emplctyers, including 
the nationalized industries, ara in the 
midst of or about to undei^ delicate 
wage negotiations with their respec- 
tive unions. How can the government 
urge restraint on workers, some of the 
Labour backbenchers, argue, when it 
is preparing to increase the Queen's 
allowance by such a whopping sum? 

Prime Minister Wilson' was unde- 


terred by his own party members' 
protests and put on a dazzling display 
of 'verbal cut and. thrust with them 
Feb. 12. while newly elected opposi- 
tion leader Margaret Thatcher con- 
tented herself with characterizing the 
royal household as“our most precious 
asset." 

The following morning Mr. Wilson 
took off for Moscow, where, among 
other things, he h^>es to win a $ 1.2 
billion trade agr^ment for his hard- 
pressed country. 

Inflation, at. 20 percent a year, is 
worse in Britain than in any other 
industrial country, and may rise to 25 
percent by the year’s end, according 
to some estimates; while those of 
Britain's neighbors are beginning to 
go down. 

The miners’ pay claim, if settled at 
a level close to the Goal Board’s latest 
offer, will cost an . additional $420 
million. It clearly; breaches the "so- 


cial contract," under which the 
ernment is appealing to worken ; 
to demand more than their ar' 
rise in the cost of living. And wor' 
in many other industries are wa 
to follow suit. 

Queen encourages thrift 
The Queen, meanwhile, a wer 
woman in her own right — ., 
receives $720,000 a year tax-free i 
52.000 acres of estates belonging t 
Duchy of Lancaster — has pur 
refurbishing her country horn* 
Sandringham and is encoura 
thrift in all departments of the r 
household. 

. With all its splendor, monarcl- 
still cheaper than a presidency.- 
advocates say. Liberal leader Jer 
Hiorpe maintains the royal house' 
costs less than the British Embaa 
Paris. 


^Setback for energy plan 


* Brezhnev appears in public 


Gonttnoed from Page 1 ' 

Soviet Journalists argue that Mx. 
Brezhnev's reappearance now. gives 
the lie to foreign speculation that his 
position in the leadership may be 
slipping. So far, the diplomatic com- 
munity here has tended to play do«m 
the speculation ■— while, still caution- 
ing that in the closed Soviet system no 
outsider can ever be sure what -is 
going cm in the Kremlin. 

There has been no evidence so far, 
even during his alienee, tbat Mr. 
Brezhnev’s functions have devolved 
to others In the leadershty. Nck* haye. 
any strong hints of policy fights 
appeared, as usually happens when 
there is jockeying in the top echelons • 
in the Kremlin. 

Observers recall, however, that 
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WheiryouVe in London lookir^ 
for fine bone china. 

It has to be Chinacrait. 


We have the finest 
selection of fine English 
bone china available in 
our seven central 
London showrooms. 

Here you will find such 
famous names as 
Doulton, Royal Crown 
Derby, Wedgewood, 
Royal Worcestei; l>^ton, 
Coalport and Aynsley. 
You will also find fine 
costal, figurines, 
^tware and special 
limited editions. All at 
special prices for 
overseas visitors. Plus 
our packaging and safe- 
delivery service. 


If you are not able to 
visit us, we will be happy 
to send you our fully 
illustrated colour 
brochure together with 
all details ofhow to 
order by post. 


the fine china 

and crystal specialists. 

Head Office Dept. CSM 
499 Oxford Street, 

Marble Arch, London W. I 
Telephone: 01-499 9881 
and branches throughout 
central London. 


LOVE IS THE WAY 


Bob Moline's latest 
recording. We wish to- 
thank all our friends 
who expressed grat- 
itude for this beautiful, 
album. Bob's pure 
tone blended witfi - 
harp and strings on I 
WALK WITH LOVE, 
and O MASTER LET 
ME WALK WITH 
THEE are truly in-, 
splradonal as well as 
PERFECT LOVE, 
HYMN FOR CHIL- 
DREN, LOVE IS THE 
WAY and others plus 
our new version of 
THE LORD'S PRAYER. 
ReverenL majestic yet 
TODAY! Available on 
Bob Moline record or cassette. A 

lot of love for only 
S5.9S. 

Orders and r&orders are still pouring in tar our new cassette 
of the millfon seller. Henry Drummond's THE GREATEST ' 
TNING IN THE WORLD as narrated by JOHN ZAREMBA with 
Maureen Love on harp. It makes such an uplifting gift that 
some have bought them by the dozen and one company 


fonhesr Premia Nfidt&S. Khrushchev 
was fully acti've and on the front 
pages of Pravada unto, tiie last minute 
before his downfoU in 1964. 

Sheriffs workers chip in 
to give him a raise 

By the Associated Press 

BcNuien Feny, UiUio 
- The Boundary Comity commissi^- 
■ er^ have dedM that the sheriff will 
! not get a -raise this year, so his 
i employ^ are going to chip In to give 
him one 'themselves. 

Earlier this year the commisskm- 
ers decided Sheriff Chris Ketner 
would be tbe only county employee 
not given a raise. ' 

Rand MPNally new I ■ 


The most cornplete travel 
book ever published 

330 pam of money-saving, inside 
tips and features.on airtinea. touia. 
cruises, car rental, rail travel, fbreim 
sfaopping, customs duties, and busi- 


ness deductions written by tweoty| 
top level experts. Packed with vitAI 
fac^ on air 196 countries, a I 


events caleodw. a reading liac of 1000 

books and a bicentennial guide to the 
UAA. S635 (Calif, xesidenta add 6% 
sales tax). 

WORLD TRAVELER'S ALMANAC OEPTC 

ODD Srti Heirici Bhd., Us Asgeles, Cl NKI 


Continned fifom Page 1 
A nunmer of Atiantlc states, led by 
the state of Maine', claim — in the 
case now before the Suipreme Court — 
that their original coital charters 
grant them sovereignty over the con- 
tinental shelf beyond the traditional 
thr^mile limit/ 

Earlier Supreme Court rulings have 
denied state control beyond the three- 
mile UrnlL ,the "colonial charter” 
concept, however, did not arise In 
those cases.' A special master ap- 
pointeid by the Higb Court to study the' 
Atlantic states' claim has found for 
federal government ownership. But 
the court itself has yet to rule. 

An official of the state of Louisiana, 
meanwhile, whose offshore waters 
bristle with oil rigs, s€tid Thursday it 
was time for Atlantic states to start 
contributing their share to solving 
U.S. energy problems by opening 
their waters to exploration. . 

Louisiana's objectives 
"We in Louisana," said Ray T. 
Sutton, state Commisstoner of Con- 
servation, "are doing ourpaft to meet 
the national energy crisis But -we can 
no longer ^ it alone. We simply ask 
that, other coastal areas .begin to do 
ttaeirpart." 

Opposition to Atlantic drilling 
stems from environmentalists, who- 
fear pollution and oll-spill damage to 
beaches, wetlands, and -wildlife, and 
from state governments, which de- 
mand a larger voice in the plannin g 
process. 

Productimi of offshore oil requires 
port, . pipeline, and often refinery 
faciUtiers on shore. Oonstruction of 
such complexes, the states, claim. 


would have major impact .csi to.,, 
and cities and should be decidec 
local, not federal, authorities. S>- 
state governments also deman 
share in royalties from .. 

leasing does take place. 


★ Rockefeller: : 
‘domestic : 
Kissinger’ 

Confimied from Page 1 
But — at this point, anyw$y 
appears that Mr. Ford intends to g . 
'Mr. Rockefeller somewhat ci 9. t [ 
hand, with the idea that by so doing-' 
will be able to fully utilize the dom-' 
tic-related expertise of his Vice-Pru- 
dent. 

Mr. Hartmann underscored 
trust of the President in tbe VI 
President and siad this close relati,;-: 
ship between the two men was ha-; . 
to the President's intention to dc 
gate these responsibilities. 


Even the recruiting post* ■' 

By the Associated Press 

San Franck' .- 
Interservlce rivalry is displayed . . 
two billboards on <^poslte conx.' 
here. One is for the Army, showing/' 
large group of smiling soldie.'- *- 
Across the street the other blllbos' . : 
deidcts one Marine with the captic.^^ 
"Quality, Not Quantity." 


bought one for each of their employees. Available only on 
cassette $5.95. WITH THIS AD we will send BOTH Cassettes 
for only $9.95. Again, thank you all for your support 

DICK ALLEN 
World Harvest Records 


□ Cassette LOVE is THE WAY $5.95 

□ Cassette THE GREATEST THING 

IN THE WORLD $5.95 

□Both cassettes for only $9.95 


CaU a 

Bekins man 

for a 

Bekins van. 

Sma’iest rrove you II evef" make. Call Bekins 
storage company m the world. Free estimates. 


Von can 

designate 


dollar 
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In World 


y^ljt wras Ul)^^ 
Now, again, the 


> In World War |l— Victory Gardens, 
need and aim is— 



to help ourselves, our counfry and our world 
. in these critical times” 


What Is Gardens lor All ? 

Gardens for All began 3 years ago, in Burlirigton, Vermont. It is 
a non-profit educational and counselling organization, of con- 
cerned citizens whose objectives are to promote garderiing with 
emphasis on "Communjty 6ardening'*~by making available the 
land, and the kihow-hbw, to everyone who wants to garderi. 

Gallup Survey Shows 30 Million People Would Like To Have A 
Garden— But many don't have the land to hisve one! Three years ', 
ago, in 1972 at Burlington, Vermont Gardens for All with the coop- 
eration of the City Park Department, organized a community, gar- 
den program. That first year there Were 40 gardens. The next year ' 
there were more than 400 gardeps located at 16 different sites 
throughout the city. In 1974 over 700 gardens grew at 23 separate 
sites, each having its own volunteer project leader. 

Many organizations are now involved in addition to the Burlington 
Park Department, including churches, schools, service clubs, 
housing projects, business firms and indusMal plants, the Univer^ 
sity of Vermont and the Extension Service,- as well as neigb- 
torhood groups. There has been an out-pouring of volunteer 
effort and donated land, making it possible to keep the average 
charge for the gardens down to $10 each per season. Some of 
the gardeners contribute more, while sorneii^ cannot afford that 
much contribute less. Some gardeners take two or more of the 
25' X 30' plots. 

Average Harvest Per Plot over $250 

Results have been very good for all concerned. The gardeners and 
project leaders have had a most satisfying' i^perience. Old- and 
young have been brought together. Summer friendships last 
throughout the year. Hundreds of new garcteners have learned 
from the more experienced, idle land has been made productive. 
lmp>ortant quantities of good food have beeri preserved for winter 
. use. . . .. .; ■ 

And Burlington is by no means alone, although community garden- 
ing is probably further ahead there than anyvvhere el^. Ever^nce 
the Liberty Garden days of World War I, and perhap>s before, there 
been community gardening in this country. Then'there was 
the great Victory Garden surge of World War ii days. The Cleveland 
school system has been teaching and promoting community gar- 
dening for more than 50 years. The Fenway Community Gardens 
in Boston have been flourishing ever since their Victory Garden 
start. 

But the current community gardening boom now sweeping the 
whole country will far, far exceed anything^eretofore seen as 
there' would seem to be nothing but an increased need from now 
on as a consequence of developing worldwide food shortages, . 
and continuing inflation' as well as for other cdmpelting social 
and environmental reasons. 

What Does GFA Do To Promote Gardening? 

Because Gardens for Ail has become a national clearing house 
for the exchange of gardening information arid “know-how,” 
especially having to do with community gardening... 

We supply news material on the subject, which is in great 
denmnd: to magazines, newspapers, radio and television. 

We have published a Community Gardening Procedure 
Manual, based on the experience of hundreds of projdtrts, 
which is available to any group who wants to know hbtA' 
to start a community garden. It tells how to gert the land 
donated, how to find the gardeners, volunteer helpers, 
how to get tools, supplies and services donated and how 
to raise the necessary funds. 

The Beginners Guide To Gardening, published by Gai^ 
dens for All, is the easy-to-understand and easy-to-follow 
guide for the beginning gardener. We guarantee it to be 
the next best thing to having an experienced gardener at 
your side. 

Gardens for All Newsletter, reports on the programs and 
projects of ttiis non-profit organization. It is sent free to 
contributors to GFA. 

Newspaper Ads— tell the Gardens for All story. With your 
help and support, we will run this same adveriisernent in 
every major newspaper in the country. Your contribution - 
will be multiplied many times over to help gardening hap-' 
pen in as many places as possible and just as quickly as 
possible. 

WHY 

Gardens for All 
can accomplish so much 
for so many 

To Increase the World’s Food Supply 

As pppuiation continues to increase and as the cost of producing 
food increases due to increasing energy and other costs, more 
and more millions of people are malnourished; many of them actu- 
ally starving. We constantly see their suffering on the televisibn 
screen and knowthereisnoquestion but vhatwemustmakeevery 


effort to grow and export food to meetthe need. Already more than 
32,000,000 households in this country have at least a small vegeta- 
ble garden. (Gallup Survey 1974). Millions more gardens wrtli help. 
Better arid bigger gardens will help. These are the primary goals 
of Gardens for! All. 

To Help Fight Inflation 

No prices are more responsive to demand and supply than food 
prices. A JIttie less than is needed causes prices to jump. A little 
. more than js heeded causes prices to fall. No one expects vegeta- 
ble gardening to supply a forge percentage of all food needs iri 
the near future, but vegetable gardening on a large enough scale 
by millions and millions of households, for summer consumption 
and winter supplies, can be enough to affect food prices. There 
just isn't anything else which so many people can do which will 
so directly affect the price of food, which is a major factor in infla- 
tion. The importance of the part which Gardens for All can play 
iri this fight against inflation Is clear. President Ford, through Sylvia 
Porter, has asked Gardens forAII to expand Its activities as quickly 
arid as broadly as possible. 

To Help Solve the Unemployment Problem 

n is bad enough to be out of work and to have income stop, 
destroying the family’s economic base, but perhaps even worse 

- is wh^ idleness does to the spirit.' Gardening is not a year round 
actfvjty except in the ^uth, but it does carry through at least seven 
months of the year in most parts of the country. Even in deep winter 
there is the startirfg and growing of^lants indoors, with the prom- 
ise and hope of better times to come. Quite possibly there will be 
wide-spread "job sharing.” There are more than 'BO.OOO, 000 peo- 
ple with jobs now and some 6;000,000 without If the 60.000.000 
would work 5% less of the time, agraat many of the 6,000.000 could 
have most of a job. Gardening and otherwise productive use 
of home time could go a long way to make up the loss of Income 

' forthoM who shVred their Jobs. Again, the important role which 
Ardens for All can play is clear. . 

Tq Help Create a Bettef Environment 

More gardening, more green and growing things can mean more 
beauty and grace for our cities, towns and villages. The intensive 
cultural methods .of gai^ning, as contrasted With large scale 
farming, nurture and improve the soil. There is more' opportunity 
to practice composting, mulching and the growing of green ma- 
riure crops. Soil erosion is avoided. Dangerous pesticides are 
either not used at all or are carefully handled. Food grown and 
' used ait home does not have to be transported hundreds or thou- 
sands of energy consuming and polluting miles. Garden tor All— 
what better goal for conservationists, environmentalists and land 
use planners? 

To Help a Great Many PMple To Have 
Happier Liyes— Especially the Lonely, 
the Elderly and the Young 

There are mkny,' rnany beneflte of gardening for those of al| ages 

- and both sexes, biit there are many special benefits of community 
gardening. People are brought together. Friendships are made. 
Beginners learn from thepiore experienced, with life long interests 
and good work habits being formed. The results of one’s own cre- 
ative efforts are directly and satisfyingly. realized- The elderly or 

‘Otherwise retired or anoccupied can baiprodut^ve, taking pride 
and peace of mind in being useful. Incomes are importantly 
stretched in these times of inflation which hit hardest at those with 
, fixed incom^. Support for and- contributions to Gartlens lor All 
can mean a very great deal to a great mar^ people. 


Here Is How 
You Can Help 
And Participate 


As an Individual or member of an Organization, a Public Official 
or Educator, a Business Person or Experienced Gardener.. . 

Whatever your occupation, you can help get another Community 
Gardening project growing in your area Service Clubs, Churches, 
Boy Scouts have organized projects, as have city officials and 
teachers. Business and industry have provided company land for 
community gardens. If you are an experienced gardener, you can 
help teach, coach and guide beginning gardeners in a project near 
your home.' 

Our Goal Is Millions More Gardens-r 
Your Contribution Can Make This Possible! 

Your contribution of time and effort will be multiplied many times 
over because of the great amount of volunteer work and the gener- 
ous donations of land, services and tools to Garden for AIL 

If you cannot give of your time, you can still be most helpful by 
contributing money to help Community Gardens grow and achieve 
our millions more gardens goal in 1975. Your reward will be great 
in personal Satisfaction, knovring that you have helped so impor- 
tantly to feed the world's hungry, to fight inflation, to creates better 
environment and enable many people to live happier lives. Your 
contribution is tax deductible. Pfoase mail It with the coupon. 


BEGINNING 

GARDENERS- 

Here is the 
easy-to-understand, 
easy-to-follow 
guide you need— 
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Two years ago, in 1 973, as revealed by Gallup Surveys, some seven 
million families started vegetable gardens for the first time. An- 
other seven million started last year, in 1974, but some six million 
gardening families dropped outi 

Why? Mainly because they did not have a wholly satisfactory gar- 
dening exp^ence, and the main reason for that was just not know- 
ing enough about how to have a successful garden. . . 

So, GanUns tor All has worked very hard indeed to produce this 
guide for beginners. We guarantee it to be the next best thing to 
having an experienced gardener at your side every minute. If you 
can get such a "coach” and teacher by all means do— but even 
so we urge you to send $1 .00 with the coupon below for a copy of 
“A QuMe Through the Vegetable Garden.” 

With this guide on yourside.you may even be able to teach your 
teacher a thing or.twol And with or without a teacher, ^ur first 
gardening experience will be a happy one— we guarantee that or 
will refund your $1.00. 

Sucemsful gardening is one of life's greatest joys. Don't miss out. 
Mail the coupon below now. _ 
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Gardens for All f o b 


□ EriGloaed forhycontrihiitiQnof A_' • , 31 00. 350, 325. 

$15, drcl'e one) to help Gardens for All achieve its 

• “Millions More Gardens” goal. I understand this contribution 
is tax deductible. 


a Enclosed is $T.00'fbr the “A Guide Through 
; the' Vegetable Garden,” the easy-to-under-^ 
stand and easy-to-fbllow guide for the begin- 
-njng vegetable gardener. Please send by 
- return mail postpaid. 

□ Enclosed is $10 for the "Community Garden- 
ing Procedure Manual,"-120 pages on how 
to organize a successful Community Garden 
-project in your area. Please send by return 
.mail postpaid. 



2302 • Norwaik, Connecticut 06851 


□ Please send me the "Gardens for All Newsletter*' so I can 
keep up to date on the progress of your activities and tell 
otheis. (Free to contributors or purchasers of $10.00 or more 
— $5 per year otherwise.) 

□ I would like to know more about Gardens for All and what 
■Icandotohelpl 


j 
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Fewer Koreans vote 
to endorse Park rule 

Seoul 

President Park Chung Hee Thursday 
termed a referendum endorsement of 
his policies “a valuable decision on the 
part of the people.” But the returns 
from Wednesday's balloting showed a 



President Park 


AP photo 


drop of more than 20 percent in public 
support for his authoritarian rule. 

The government said returns from 98 
percent of the ballots cast in 
Wednesday’s referendum showed • 
9,710,569 in favor of President Park's 
major policies, 3,326,739 opposed, and 
231,523 ballots invalid. 

About 80 percent of those eligible 
voted, so the total in favor of the 
President represented about 58 
percent of the 16.7 million electorate. 

This was a sizable drop from the 
results of the 1972 referendum which 
endorsed Mr. Park's revision of the 
Constitution to prolong his hold on the 
presidency and enlarge his powers. 

The vote in his favor then was 
12,863,468, or more than 80 percent of 
the electorate, with 1,087,965 opposed 
and a 90 percent turnout. 


White House mulls end 
of Gl school' benefits 

Washington 

White House officials are proposing 
an elimination of Gl education benefits 
for future veterans and are asking the 
Pentagon what impact this would have 
on enlistments and military education. 

Odell W.i^Vaughn, deputy 
administrator of the Veterans 
Administration, said the White House 
proposal was made In connection with 
a VA request that President Ford 
declare an end to the Vietnam wartime 
period. 

Such a presidential declaration 
would immediately cut off such benefits 
as pensions and burial allowances, for 


which only wartime veterans are 
eligible. 

Limiting education benefits for 
peacetime veterans would be similar to 
action taken after World War II and the 
Korean war. However, vi4ien the 
Vietnam-era Gl education ..bill was 
enacted it was made retroactive to 
provide benefits for those peacetime 
veterans who served* between Korea 
and Vietnam. 

Any cutoff of education benefits 
would not affect anyone now eligible, 
veterans or those on active duty. It 
would affect only people joining the 
military' after the cutoff date. 


Kuwait withdraws 
from bond management 

New York 

The Kuwait International investment 
Company has withdrawn as co- 
manager of two coming bond issues 
because a Jewish-run European 
investment banker, Lazard Feres & 

Co., was among those in the 
syndicates, it was confirmed Thursday.. 

A Paris spokesman for Merrill Lynch. 
Pierce, Fenner, & Smith Securities 
Underwriter Ltd., the other co-manager 
in the $75 million bond offerings, 
confirmed the Kuwaiti withdrawal. 

Both the 'Paris spokesman and a New 
York Merrill Lynch official said the 
bond offerings would be priced as 
scheduled next Tuesday. 

The offerings are a $50 million 
government of Mexico issue and a $25 
million bond to be floated by Volvo, the 
Swedish carmaker. Both have "scores 
of companies" backing them in 
syndicate, the Merrill Lynch spokesman 
said. Lazard Freres is among 
companies and banks listed on an Arab 
blacklist of firms considered friends of 
Israel with no parallel economic ties to 
Arab states. 


British union leaders 
accept new coal offer 

London 

Leaders of Britain's 270,000 coal 
miners accepted a new wage offer from 
the state-run National Coal Board 
Thursday which is well above wage 
guidelines set by the Labour 
government. 

The deal, giving members of the 
National Union of Mineworkers pay 
rises of about one-third, averts the 
threat of a crippling pit strike similar to 


the one last winter that toppled toe 
Conservative government of Edward 
Heath. Union leaders will recommend 
the miners accept the offer. lt will cost 
toe coal board $437 minioh. 


U.S. sees little effed 
from Iran rial shift : 


T^ran, Ira.n 

Iran has cut Its currency loose from 
toe dollar, but Washington officl.als 
doubt that the action will mean any 
change in the price of Iranian oil. 

The Central Bank of Iran announced 
Wednesday that the value of Iran's 
currency, the rlai, will now be {[egged 
to the International Monetary.Fund’s 
new "paper gold" called the "special 
drawing right," or SDR. 


Proxmire raps 
Hills appointment 

Washington 

Even before the White House word 
was officially out Thursday that Carla 
Anderson Hills would be nominated as 
secretary of housing and urban 



Mrs. Carla Hills 


photo 


development, the rumored appointment 
drew an immediate critic In Sen. 

William Proxmire (D) of Wisconsin. 

Describing the Justice Department 
lawyer as able and intelligent, the 
Senator Included former HUD 
Secretary James T. Lynn in his 
assertion that neither of the two has 
"known qualifications, experience, or 
background” for the HUD post 

If confirmed. Mrs. Hills would 
become the third woman in American 
history to hold a Cabinet post. All have 
been named at roughly 20-year 
intervals. In 1 933, Frances Perkins w€is 
appointed secretary of labor; while In 
1953 Oveta Culp Hobby was named 
secretary of health, education, and 


welfare. At the Justice Department, 
where Mrs. HiUs has serv^ as assistant 
attorney general in charge of the civil 
division since last April, she has a 
reputation as an excellent 
administrator. 


East^ West again locked 
over troop reductions 


Vienna 

NATO and the Soviet bloc faced a 
new impasse in troop-reduction 
negotiations Thursday, when the West 
rejected a communist demand for an 
immediate military manpower freeze in 
central Europe. 

Western diptomats s^ the seven- 
nation Warsaw Pact sought to legalize 
existing imbalances which gave the. 
communist alliance a 20 percent 
manpower advantage in the key-central 
area. 

The communist proposal produced 
the latest In a series of deadlock 
situations in the 16-month negotiations, 
which have so far achieved no tangible 
results. 


Kissinger tries to shift 
blame, Stevenson says 

. Washington 

Sen. Adlai E. Stevenson III (D) of 
Illinois seM Thursday Secretary of State 
Henry A. Kissinger Is trying to blame 
Congress for his own foreign-policy 
mist^es. 

He called Mr. Kissinger "the architect 
of national decline" and said his 
personal diplomacy is threatening to 
make the United States "a pitiful, 
helpless giant." 

In a statement in the Congressional 
Record, Senator Stevenson said 
Secretary Kissinger has left promises 


everywhere iri the world, "along with 
ca^, credtto, nudear reactors, and 
iU'ms." He csdied it "a dangerous 
method for the conduct of a great 
power's affairs." 


Thailand picks 
new prime minister 

-Bangkok, Thailand 
After 17 da^ of hard political 
bargaining and a stormy meeting of its 
newly elected Parliament, Thailand 
finally has a new prime minister, writes 
Monitor correspondent Daniel 
Southerland. 



SenI PramoJ 
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The choice of the Parliament was 
Seni PramoJ, a pro-Western aristocrat 
who would be considered a staunch 
conservative in many countries, but 
who is viewed by many in Thailand as a 
middle-of-toe-road politician. Mr. Seni 
won over Gen. Chatichai Choonhavon 
on a i33-to-52 vote. 

The jubilant Mr. Seni was expected to 
be officially appointed prime minister 
by King Bhumiphol Adulyadej on 
Saturday. 

While now only in the formative 
stage, the Cabinet is likely to be based 
on a minority coalition of parties which 
few observers expect to last much 
more than a year. ' 


On becoming a Republican 
(or a Democrat?) 


Denver 


‘how 


Rep. Patricia Schroeder (D) of Coiorado, sent out vaientines on 
to become a Republican." 

The letters to about 350 acquaintances included a plastic bag of three 
marbles and a small printed card which reads: 

“How to become a Republican. Hold marbles and listen to Republican 
politicians. Each time you believe one, drop a marble. When you've lost 
your marbles, you're a Republican." 

Larry Wright, of Mrs. S^roeder's Denver office,, said the valentines 
were sent to “friends and people she thought she couIdJcId around 
with.'* 


MUH-iilllEFS 


Japan-Soviet thorn 

Japan rejected Thursday a Sovh 
proposal for the conclusion of a 
Soviet friendship and cooperation 
treaty. Foreign Ministry sources in 
Tokyo said the government wants 
peace treaty first. The Soviet Unio 
not sign a peace treaty with Japan 
following World War II. However, t 
Kremlin has been occupying four 
islands north of Japan since the e 
the war. creating bitter disputes 
between the two countri^. 


Common Market accc 

The European Common Market 
agreed Thursday in Brussels on a 
package of farm price rises and re 
measures, raising guaranteed farn 
prices by an average of about 10 
percent for the coming year. 


Pakistan boycott 

The Pakistan National Assembly 
adjourned indefinitely Wednesday 
Islamabad after opposition partis 
announced they would boycott 
sessions in protest against emerge 
detention powers assumed by the 
government following the assateir 
of Hayat Muhammad Khan Sherpg 
Home Minister for Northwest Froh' 
province. 


Bangladesh loan 


The United States has signed ar 
agreement in Dacca to lend 
Bangladesh $30 million to help bu 
fertilizer plant with an annual caps 
of 500,000 metric tons. 


Kennedy case shut 

FBI director Clarence M. Kelley : 
Wednesday the FBI will not reoper 
investigation into the assassinatior 
President John F. Kennedy. His 
comment, made after a news 
conference during a visit to OaH^ 
quoted in the Dallas Times Herald. 


World trade talks 

The Tokyo round of talks on free 
world trade will be held In March-ai 
^ril, the 90 nations taking Ini 
talks decided in Geneva Thursday. 


★ Mideast accord 
prospects rise 

Continued from Page ] 

On the Israeli side, the documents 
to be signed presumably would state 
wlUiiigness to withdraw from the Abu 
Rudeis nil fields or the Mltla and 
Giddl passes, or both. 

And the Egyptians might agree to 
let the United Nations forces occupy 
the evacuated territory for an ex- 
tended period. The Egyptians under 
these circumstances would not take 
over the passes from the Israelis. 

But what other steps might be taken 
by the Egyptians poses the most 
difficult question for Dr. Kisstnger 
and President Sadat It is this that 
motivated a senior American official 
to call these the "most difficult 
negotiations we have had." 

Quiet arrangements possible 

The Secretary of State is believed to 
be thinking of some de facto ar- 
rangements between Israel and 
Egypt of a nature similar to those 
quietly developed since 1967 between 
Israel and Jordan. 

Between these two countries tour- 
ists now can move with a minimum of 
complications, while Arabs with spe- 
cial permits go back and forth be- 
tween Jordan and the Israeli-occu- 
pied West Bank. 

The basic • reason for oicour- 
agement is that Dr. Kissinger has 
found a willingness on both sides to 
take interim steps, and is in Una 
with the need of a United States 
concerned about a renewed war and 
oil embargo. 

John Cooley cables from Beirut: 
Leaks from diplomatic sources leave 
the impression here and in Damascus 
that Secretary Kissinger will try to 
achieve a new Syrla-lsraell accord on 
the basis of Israeli withdra'wal from 
three hills dominating the town of 
Quneitra (firom which ttie Israelis 
withdrew last summer). While Sec- 
retary Kissinger was in Damascus 
Thursday, Abu Leila, deputy leader of 
the Popular Democratic Front for the 
Liberation of Palestine (PDF), was 
shot fatally. This organlzatlcm, led by. 
Nayef Hawatmeh, supports Yasser 
Arafat, Chairman of the Palestine 
Liberation Organization (PLO) to 
being ready to participate In the 
Geneva peace coiference — if the 
PLO is invited to It. 

Palestinian sources to Damascus 
feared the murder znlg^it touch off ! 
intense warfare between Arafat sup- 1 
porters and the so-called "rejection 
front," which opposes all compromise 
with Israel and whose leader, George 
Habbash, secretaxy-general of the 
Popular Frcsit for the Liberation of 
Palestine (FFIiP) recently said he 
would do all in his power to provoke a 
new Arab-Israeli war. 


★ Car-free 
life 

shows 

profit 

Gontinaed from Page 1 

Public-transit ridership rose for the 
first time to more than a decade last 
year. 

Mr. Rottenberg. meanwhile, bicy- 
cles his children to school e'very 
morning. And, fortunately, the family 
lives wi thin one block of the Penn 
Central railroad station, the 
Greyhound bus terminal, five car- 
rental agencies, eight bus routes, and 
a cab stop. Travel e:q>enses are oqly 
hall that of owning the old Chevy, Mr. 

I Rottenberg says. 

' Travel costs cut 

I 

George and Benita Gr^ cut their 
travel costs from $251 a month to $100 
a month when they sold their Jeep and 
sedan for a car-free life to downtown 
Sacramento, Calif. 

"If we had kept the car, 1 doubt we . 
would have met our ne^toors," says 
Mr. Gray, an urban planner for the 
state. 

The extra cash was spent for a son’s 
college education and two bicycles. 
SmaU errands are only a walk away, 
and weekend trips by rented car to 
San Francisco and Lake Tahoe give 
the Grays more flexibility, they InslsL 

About 20 percent of American 
households already do without an 
automobile, the U.S. Census Bureau 
reports , and those who recently joined 
that group say shlflttog gears to a 
earless life can affect more than 
income. 

Liberation group formed 

'"nie burning need that sends a 
housewife who owns a car rushing out ■ 
into her drivewt^ ~ tiie forgotten 
bottle of seasoning, the newspaper 
that wasn't bought — I must Ignore," 
says home-keeper Edith Pearlman, 
who, after baxdshtog her car, orga- 
nized a “Pedestrian Liberation" 
group in BrookUne, Mass. 

’ T forget the news and read a novel. 
This obligatory insouciance is relax- 
ing," she said. 

Another Brookline resident, Mas- 
sachusetts Gov. Michael S. Dukakis, 
forsaked his 1967 Valiant to his wife, 
an'd dally rides Boston mass transit 
while using <mly state cars and rented 
cars for transport 

Over the long haul, urban special- 
ists forecast less ownership of second 
and third cars ^ withtheadventof60- 
cent gasoline and other high ear costs . 



★Turkjsh-Cyprus 
state meaning 

Gontimied from Page 1 

To make the decision more pala- 
table to outsiders, and presumably 
Greek and Greek Cypriot opinion, the 
proclamation said the ultimate aim of 
the Turkish Cypriots was a federal 
arrangement with an autonomous 
Greek Cypriot state in the Greek 
Cypriot pazt of the Island. 

In Ankara, Turkish Premier Said 
Irmak said the move was not directed 
against the independence of Cypnjs. 
"There was no question," he added, 
"of partitioning the Island" or uniting 
the Turkish part of the island with ' 
Turkey and the Greek part with 
Greece. 

In Athens, Greek Government offi- 
cials declined comment for the time 
being. 

In London, Foreign Office officials 
said the Turkish Cypriot proclama- 
tion was under study. 

Strate^c rivalries 

Ever since Cyprus became Indepen- 
dent, the Island has been tom between 
the Greek Cypriot emnmunity 's deter- 
mination to ensure Greek cultural and 
p ol itical predominance and Turkey’s 
determination to keep veto power 
over whatever happened on C^rus. 
(The island is 500 miles from Athens, 
but only 40 miles from Turkey’s 
southern coasL ) The Turkish landings 
last summer were to ttiat end — and 
to ensure that Turkey would never be 
faced with the possibility ^ Cyprus 
uniting with Greece. 

But what happens on Cyprus never 
pan be kept an exclusively Greek- 
Turkish affair because of the strate- 
gic rivalries of the superpowers in the 
eastern Mediterranean. Turkey, a 
member of NATO, controls the Dar- 
danelles, through vrtileh the Soviet 
Black Sea fteet reaches the Medlter^ 
ranean' and the oceans of the woiid. 
Anything that weakens this Turkish 
hold on the DardaneUes Is thus to 
Soviet advantage. 

Somethiiig for Moscow? 

So it follows that If Turkey gets Into 
trouble with the rest of the world over 
Its policy on Cuprus, Moscow mi^ 
think It has sometiilng to gain. Greeks 
and Greek Cypriots already feel be- 
trayed by the West because the West 
has not prevented Turkey from mili- 
tarily occtqaying nearly half . of 
Cyprus. 

Proclamatioi of the new separate 
Turklsh-Cyprlote state will add to that 
sense of betrayaL And both in Greece 
and among the Greek Cypriot cmn!> 
raunlty on Cyprus are Communists 
willing to be troublemakers on Mos- 
cow’sblddi^. 
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Mankins need to cooperate on essentials 


By R. Norman Mameny, staff photographer 


Resvaing the harvest in;the plains of the MIdwast 


MANAGING 

OUR PLANET 

Pattern for survival 


World government is 
still:^ a Utopian dream: 
But within men's reach 
today is a global cooper- 
ation on essentials. And 
behind the world's 
frequent criticism of the 
United States, men ev- 
erywhere look to it to set 
an example and come 
up with new ideas.^ 


By Takashi Oka 
staff oorrespoadnt of 
The Christian SeiezicalUCq^^ 

London 

The scene was the baUroc^ of a Londcm 
hotel. Sir Chrlstoidter Soaxnes, member of the 
nine-nation European Commission, was on 
the podium answering guestlans from about 
200 Conservative Party workers on how to 
promote the cause of Europe in Britain — 
how to p^Buade British voters tiiat they 
should remain in the European Economic ' 
Oommunfry instead of "pulling up the draw- 
bridge’ ' and going it alone. 

. A questioner,- an intense-looldng figure in' 
the back row, stood up, "Many people I talk 
to feel that, after hundreds of years of 
glorious national existence, we’ve bad to 
swallow our pride and eat frogs legs,” he . 
said. "They see joining Europe as a surren- 
der of sovereignty and an abdicatton ; of 
natiftnat pride. Bow do yoU answer such 
people?” 

Nations reluctant 

"What do yon mean by sovereignty?” Sir 
ChrlsWher diot back. “Isa’ttt the ability to 
influence events that really zhatter to us? The 
Euit^>ean Commuizlly is a reality, and what 
It does win affect us criticalty, whether we 
are inside or outside. Would we have more 
influence ^Tiaida the cMnmunity, or outside it? 

I would rattier have a goodly share of reality 
than the whole of an Ulusicm." . 

Sir Christopher was enthusiastically ap-- 
plauded. Yet in world relations, national 
sovereignty remains one of the most sensitive 
spoken unsjx>feBn issues. Nations do not 
easily acc^t the notion of Uznits being plsui^ 
on their independence, csi their freedom of 
aetiw;. When the oil crisis erupted in late 


1073, the spokesman of one odl-oonsumlng 
country declared, “We ahan bear all sacri- 
fices to preserve our independence, hidepen- 

- dence is our most sacred heritage in the very' 
foundation of our nation. ’ f 

Freedom limited 

Who was speaking; the representative of 
some former colcnay? Yes, but that fermer 
colony was the United States. Despite the 
spokesman’s brave -words, the oil crisis 
brought home to Americans the fact that the 
actions of a few ZEdUtartly insignificant 
Middle Eastern countries had placed tmpor- 
. tant Gonstr^ts on the freedom of acUon even 
of the mightfest natlcm on. etortbu In one. 
important fi^d. for a certain space of time, 

• American independence was Uoi i t ed. 

Smaller countries find their freedom lim- 
ited in many more fields. And so do iworer 

• ones:. The Increasing preference of Amer^ 
lean, Europemi, and Japanese oonsumos for 

- meat has driven up the price of grain.for the 
' imderdevd(g>ed : countries. A Wert German 

decisiai to revalue themaxk in order to bring 
imports '^down and .fight Inflatlgn.. fbreed 
hei^iborlng Ausfria and- the NetberlaiidB to 
db'thesame. 

the cemcept irttional sovereignty dies 
hard. There was a .time, when individuals did 
zurt look much btyond their ftuniUes, or 
rillages, cr tribes. The Tiatimn was a mon 
embraclzig concept, and many natton-states, 
in the course (tf..to^ devrtcq«nent, hetyed 
forward the growth of dezzzoeratgr, of con- 
cepts of human <Bgziity and ci equality under 
.the-law. 

Scarcities self-induced 

Because there was no anfhbrlty to eziferee 
worldwide the law that naUdzMtates enforced 
on their citiartis, .war w;as accq>ted as a 
Twftawg of scdvlng. conflicts among nations, 
until the devastation of World Warn rtiowed 
that TTiftfiMnd could not survive without 
flndizig better ways. 

Many of the scarcities the richer ^a«rmg 
face today are self -induced. . 

Robert McNamam, prealdezit of the 
World Bank, suggests that tte United States 
could save $26 hlUion a year in scarce 
materials and skilled labor by redaetng the 
weight of cars to '8,500 pouzids each. 

Mthaljo Mesarovlc and Eduaird Pestel, in 
their book ‘‘Mankind at the Turning Point,” 
point out that if every ziatton now on earth 
were to use on at the same extravagant per 
capita rate as tiie developed nations, Ventire 
world reserves would be used ito Ity 10^. ” 

"If we knowing consume less eziergy, If 
we deliberately own fewer tox>ds, if we 
coDsetoualy slmpUty our lives Just a little so 
others zzzay have ozlly th e ™<iHTrin.i 
and feod to be' alive, ttzem wliat^ really, will 
happen to our standazfi of ttvlng?’* thoy aak. 
"Won’tthe rtandard.— the moral standard. — 
reallyrise? 

"We are not the developed world; we are 
pi ifaiftlly the overdeveloped worl^’’ they 
conclude. 

Redistribution factor 

It is nrt -too difficult* lor the individual to ' 
make the kizid of sacrifice Messrs. Mesarovlc 
and Pestel call for. What-is zziuch mve of a 
feat Is to .ensure that the- money, energy, 


goods, and food thus saved are in fact re- 
distributed in such a way that they reach the 
needy. Some people would say that as Icmg as 
the nation-state remains In Its present form, 
the task is weH-nic^ impossible. The ziatic»i- 
state appears at the same time as the basic 
uzUt of Intemational cooperatlaa and the 
greatest obstacle to effective international 
cooperatLon. 

World govemmesit, for the time being, is 
not practical. But it should be possible fer 
ziatirais to cooperate cn essentials without 
being distzacted by unizsformed, emotional, 
backlash appeals to national sovereignty. 

This series has esplored the majeo; prob- 
lems the developed nations zziurt face up to if 
they are to work out an effective pattern for 
survlvaL They must surxnouzit the popu- 
lation-food crisis, even tbou^ this crisis 
seems to be going on . “oizt there,” in 
Bangladesh or hidia, instead of in their own 
homes. Their oWn survival demands ttiis. 

Cooperation important 

They must discover how to cooperate with 
, ziewly rich oil-producizig countries fer their 
own advantage and that of the producers. The 
fdterziative is the wrecking of the global 
.ecozzozzilc system. Ckx^p^ation is usually , 
seen in terms of recycUztg the (dl producers' 
dollars: but it is inrlmarlly a process of 
hringhig out ziew huznan res ources — liters 
acy, education, social services, teehnical azid 
maiiagerial sklUs. It is integrating the oil 
producers into the world economic system in 
suOh a way that they fert the system works 
for them, that the rulM are not all framed in 
~fiie hoard roozzis of Wail Street or the City of 
Lendon. 

The developed countries zziurt also come to 
grips with the whole question of economic 
growth. Is the scarcity they face a running 
out of resources or a windiiig down of ideas ? 

One country, China, so feu* seems to have 
feund workable srtuttons to the jn’oblezns of 
inaximiElng scarce resources, increasing 
food production, and curbing peculation. Is 
.^e Chinese model iddlcable to other coun- 
' fries mounting the ladder of .economic 
growth? . 

Mutual recriminations? 

'Cltizeas of the devrtpped countries m^ 
react with hoiTor to the very notion. Let them 
.ask themselves, what other wockable model 
have they been able to supply their under» 
developed brrthroi? 

Thisisanareain which it is all too easy for 
rich poor oountrtes to flee into- mutual 
Tecriznlnations, gamiahed on bottt sides with 
brave assertlons'of national sovereignty. But 
the fate of the riCh is bound up with that of the 
. poor, because the world economic system is 
not easily divisible. So does one supinely wait 
-fer Armageddon, or wUh business as 

usual like the Europeans of the Middle Ages, 
unaware of the "Uadc death” creeping up aa 
them from the Bast? 

A more hopeful course was offered by. 
Secretary of State Hrtiiy A. mssluger in an 
Interview last October with James Reston of 
the New York Times. Dr. Bssiogw has 
frequently been disparaged fer being too 
activist, for puttizig forward program after 
program, all bearing the stamp, ’ *Made in the 


U.S.A.” But he is also aclmowledged to "be one 
of the few statesmen of world standing who is 
not afraid to take a global view, a view of 
what ought to be that is essentially moral, 
while placing each one of 'his daily, prag- 
maitic, step-by-step actions into this overall 
framework. 

Instinctive rebellion' 

“There is.” Dr. Kissinger said, “an almost 
instinctive rebellion in America agaizist the 
pragmatic aspect of foreigD policy that is 
securlty-criented, that achieves finite objec- 
tives, that seeks to settle for the best 
attainable, rather than for the best . . . 

"On the other hand,” he continued, "there 
Is a strain in America which is curiously 
extremely relevant to this world. We are 
challeziged by the huge problems, peace and 
war, energy, food, and we have a real belief 
in interdei^dence — it Is not Just a slogan. 

“The sdtutton of these problems really 
comes quite ziaturally to AmerieaziB — first, 
because they believe that every problem is 
soluble; secondly, because tiiay are at ease 
with redoing the world, and the old frontier 
mentality really does fizul an ezqpression, azid 
even the did Idealism finds a way to express 
itself.”'. 

As an American who, in his own words, 
“missed the Mayflower by SOO years,” Dr. 
IQssinger Is entitled to his idealism about a 
country that was fouzided by the deliberate 
will of its citizens, on the preposition that "all 
men are created equal,” witharightto "life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. ” 

Appreciation found 

This series is not specifically about Amer- 
ica, rather it is about the problems of the rich 
industrial nations as a whole, includizig 
America. - But cme caziziot travel for Icmg 
throu^iout the world without sensing every- 
where — along with oivy, resentment, and 
frustratl(m over what America could be and 
has ziot been — a real appreciation of that 
which America still stands fw In the hearts 
azid Tn-iTiSa of men, a knging for America to 
fulfill its role. 

In America, most of the problems con- 
froated by the developed nations appear in 
less-acute fozm than elsewhere — perhaps 
because tt is most of a eontiziait, perhaps 
because it is after all the lichest country, the 
greatestproducer of food, the biggest market 
on earth. Yet in terms of malaise, Amerlcazis 
seem to be sufiezing more than citizezis 
Italy or Japan accustomed to living on the 
kziife edge of penury. 

Is It not time for Americans, along with the 
heirs to the world’s riches everywhere, to 
rediscover th ei r own heritage? What are the 
things they really believe izi, what can they 
willingly dispezise with as excrescence or 
dross, what is the gOld that eznerges from the 
refiner’s fire? 

World eiviUzation as It stands is a structure 
founded on Ideas, and on the s^pUcation of 
these Ideas to the resources at hand. Ideas, 
hy their very nature, are limitless. There lies 
the reality, a goodly share of which, to 
paisphxm Sir ChristoPHe^ ^ worth more 
than "the whole of an Ulusian.” 

Last of a five-part series 
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Oman fooks to West for military support 


Sultan feels threatened by South Yemen, 
which backs insurgency in Dhofar 


Japanese recession 
jolts newest employees! 


By the Associated Press 

SfOBcatv Oman 

Two American mUlta^y are 

teaching Arab soldiers how to fire 
wire' guided antitank missiles In this 
small that lies along tiie 

world's most important oU-tapker 
lanes. 

Iran is sending jets and antiair- 
craft systems under a secret agree- 
ment guaranteeing Omani airspace. 
There are already more than 2,000 
Iranian troops fl gtiting a Communist 
led Insurgency In Oman’s Dhofar 
Province with helicopter gunsUpe 
and heavy artillery. 

British ofOcers lead Omani, Paki- 
stani, and Indian troops. Royal Navy 
officers command Omani gunboats, 
British pilots fly Omani helicopters 
and Stiikeznaster jets. British Jaguar 
bombers are on the horizon. 

Intervention welcomed 

Sultan Qabus Is the only IQddle 
Eastern ruler who welcomes Western 
intervention, because he feels threat- 
ened by Marxist South Yemen, which 
actively supports the Soviet-backed 
insurgency in Dhofar. And anti-Com- 
munlst powers are only too eager to 
help the sultan protect the western 
fianir of the Hormuz Strait, their only 
access to the Persian Gulf. Two of Its 
three deepwater tanker channels lie 
in Oman’s territorial waters. 

So far, the only apparent U.S. 
military presence are the two Depart- 
ment of Defense specialists instnictr 
tng local troops in the use of newly 
purchased American TOW missiles. 

Washington has also requested 
’’limited use" (rf a British Royal Air 
Force base on the Omani island of 
Maslra, which could become a strate- 
gic refueling facility for American 
reconnaissance planes in the Middle 


East Ite 84K)0-loot nmwagr can handle 
the heaviest bom b ers flown today. 

Accord readied 

Sultan Qabus visited the United 
States late last year and reafiHed an 
informal agreement with Preatoeitt 
Ford about strengthening hie coun- 
try’s defenses. 

U.S. diplomats here believe the 
BrUtsh-trained ruler is under coneld- 
eraUe pressure from several Cabinet 
ministers to diversify Us arms pur- 
chases and end his heavy reliance on 
Britain. He Is already reported inter- 
est In buying American jets. 

"U.S. Qovemmait pOUcy is to siq>- 
port the ccHitinued rcfle of the British 
here let Oman rely cm regional 
forces like the Irairians,*' said one 
diplomat "But we woifld be fasppy to 
.supidement Oman’s tradillonal 
sources of military equipment" 

The more sophisticated the hard- 
ware from the United States, the 
more likely it will have to be accom- 
panied by U.S. advlsere ana instruc- 
tors. Oman has only one trained Arab 
pilot, for example, and the saltan 
relies heavily on British and Iranian 
glrina. 

Airspace guaranteed 

The Shah of Iran has guaranteed 
Oman's airspace and |dans to station 
elg^t of bis U.S.-made F-6 jets af fbe 
midway base in Dhofar. Tba Iranians 
are building a radar station in the 
center of the province, and Dtuiian 
antiaircraft batteries are also guard- 
ing Omani and British installatiaiiB. 

Government sources said the Ira- 
nian F-Ss win be operatioial by 
October. They will remain in Oman 
until 1977, ndien tiiey are eChednled to 
be replaced by British Jaguar bomb- 
ers equligied wltii American-made 
Harpoon air-to-aea mlssilea. 


Blitish-led Omani soldiers on guard 


AP photo 


Oman has already signed an |86 
million oontraet for the 12 Jaguars. It 
is the first Arab co un try to ordn’the 
Harpoon missile system, vditch has a 
OO^mile range and is primarily in- 
tended for air strikes against enemy 
sUpplng. 

Maj. Gen. Timothy Creasey, the 
outgoing British commander of the 
aulto’s armed forces, claims great 

tion" of the Army. But he eoneeded: 
"The m<ne Oman goes for sc^dds- 
ticatod weapons, the more Oman is 
committing itself to an eaqiatriato 
pr ese nc e ." 

Manjpower raised 

Some of General Creasey's senlar 
officers eaq>eet the British preeonce to 
remain for at least axuriher decade, 
excluding any new mlUtary |iui^ 
chases planned by the sultan. 


Israels letzte Hoffnung 


Tiefe Besorgnis ergreift die jU" 
dische Gemeinde in der ganzen Welt. 
Sie wurde durch die Ereignisse im 
Nahen Osten hervorgerufen und be> 
darf der verstandnisvoUen Aufmerk- 
samkeit eines jeden. 

Die qualende Unruiie hat ihren. 
Gnmd in der zunehmenden Besorgnis 
liber Israels Verwundbarkeit, denn 
die Araber dringen darauf, daB die 
Israelis weitere Streitkrafte aus den 
gegenwartig von ihnen besetzten 
Gebieten abziehen. Die ernste Frage 
beschaftigt das Jiidische Denken: 
Werden die Araber Israel ins Meer 
treiben, sobald sie ihr land wieder 
zuruckerhalten habcaa, das sie vor 
1967 be&aB^? 1st das der Anfang 
vom Ende des zionistischen Traiunes? 

Es ist erschiittemd und beunruhi- 
gend, einige der Argumente zu lesen 
und zu hdren, die nun uber die Lip- 
pen prominenter Juden koznmen. 
Die bekannte Historikerin Barbara 
Tuchman meint, daB der Antisemitis- 
mus wieder seinen Kopf erhebe, da 
die Welt den Juden die Schuld an 
der Olkrise in der Welt gebe. Sie 
schreibt in einem etwas bitteren Ton: 

„Die Forderung, daB Israel Konzes- 
sionen mache, wird immer lauter: an 
Agypten soil es den Mitla- und Gidi- 
paB sowie die Olfelder im Sinai ab- 
geben; an Syrien die GolanhShen; an 
die Palastinensiacbe Befreiungsfront 
(PLO) das Westufer; und es soli 
Jerusalem hergeben, xun Konig Faisal 
zufriedenzustellen. Und warum nicht 
danach die Souveranitat ixberhaupt 
aufgeben und mit Yassir Arafat 
einen demokratischen Staat teilen?” 


So erschien auch kOrzlich in der 
New York Times eine ganzseitige An- 
zeige der zionistischen Organisation 
in Amerika, in der es hieB; ^Israel 
droht immer nodi die vollige Ver- 
nichtung durdi seine dasselbe Ziel 
veifolgenden Feinde." Die Anzeige 
legt den Gedanken nahe, daB Israel 
„um sein Lefaen kampfe". 

Diese Beffirchtungen und Warnrufe 
werden dadurch geschlirt, daB sich, 
ein langsamer Wandel in der offent- 
lichen Meinung Amerikas voUzieht. 
Heutzutage wird in den Nachrichten 
der Konflikt zwiseben deh Arabem 
und den Israelis mit weniger pro- 
israelischer FarteUichkeit behandelt, 
ja es werden sogar Stimmen laut, 
daB sich, mit eimgen Emsnhrankun- 
gen, ein Rtickzug Israels zu seinen 
Grenzen vor 1267 nicht vermeiden 
lasse. Auch KongreBabgeordnete 
sprechen sich jetzt fflr eine frOhzei- 
tige Anpassung I^els aus. Selbst 
President FOrd hat offentlich erklart, 
daB die Verpflichtungen Amerikas 
Israel gegentiber nicht unbegrenzt 
seien. 

So xnag die politisdie StrSmung in 
den USA eine neue Richtung ein- 
schlagpn. 

Aber es geht hier nicht um IsraeZs 
Existenzrecht. Es steht auBer Frage, 
daB die USA sich weiterhin f&r einen 
star ken und unabhangigen judischen 
Staat einsetzen werdmi. Die massive 
amerikanische Militar- und Wirt- 
schaftshilfe, die Israel zuflieBt, zeugt 
dafur, daB das amerikanische Volk 
jener Veipfliehtung treu bleibt. 

Und mit ebendi^er Frage, namlich 


L Etat d’ Israel —son meffleur espoir 


Un sentiment de profonde anxiete 
a commence k etreindre la com- 
munaute juive mondiale. H trouve 
son origine dans les evenements du 
Moyen Orient et il appelle Fatten- 
tion compatissante et la comprehen- 
sion de tout le monde. 

L’angoisse provieut d'lm souci 
grandissant au sujet de la vulnera- 
bilite d’Israei devant la pression des 
Arabes pour que les forces israeiien- 
nes continuent k evacuer les terri- 
toires qu'ils occupent actuellement. 
Les juifs diggimuient en leur for in- 
terieur cette grave question : les 
Arabes repousseront-iZs lsra3 i la 
mer lorsqu'ils auront repris les terri- 
toires qu'ils possedaient avant 1967 ? 
Est-ce le commencement de la fin du 
rdve sioniste ? 

n est navrant et troublant de lire 
et d’entendre quelques-uns des ar- 
guzn^ts avanoes actuellement par 
des juifs eminents. Barbara Tuchman, 
rhistorienne de renom, laisse en- 
tendre que I’antisemitisme dresse it 
nouveau sa tete tandis que le monde 
rejette sur les juifs la responsabilite 
de la crise mondiale du parole. Elle 
4crit avec quelque amertume : 

< B s’ensuit une d^ande croissante 
de concessions de la part d’Israil : 
le retour a I’Egypte des cols Mitla et 
Gidi, ainsi que des champs p6troli- 
fires du Sinai, le Golan a la Syrie, 
J4rusalem pour le bon plaisir du roi 
Faysal, la rive oceidentale du Jour- 
dain k ^Organisation de liberation 


de la Palestine (OU). Aprte eela, 
pouiquoi ne pas abandonner emn- 
plltenent sa souverainete et partager 
im etat democratique avec Yasir 
Arafat? » 

Dans le ordre d’idees, toute 

une page de publldte de rOrganisi^ 
tion sioniste d’Am&ique parue r4- 
cemment dans le New York Times 
declare qu’ « IsraH est encore menaefi 
d’annihilation par ses gwriamig con- 
vergents ». n soggere qulsrail 
C lutte pour son griatonne ». 

Ces craintes et aign»g d'alaxme se 
trouvent alimentto par les change— 
ments se produisa&t lentemait tisng 
Topinion publique americaine. Les 
media traitent aujourd’hui le conllit 
isra41o-arabe dans un esprit partisan 
moins pro-isradlien, jusqu*& 

I’obligation inevitable pour IsraSl de 
se retirer au-dd& des frontteres 
qu’elle occupait avant 1967, sous' 
reserve de quelques modifications, 
lies msnbres du Congrto egalement 
commencent A parler ouvertement 
dtm eompromis de la part des Israe- 
liens a bref Le prAsident 

lu£-m4me a declard publiquement 
que les engagfments i 

I’egard dlsraSl n*4taient pas illimites. 

n se peut que le climat politique 
interieur sort ainsi en train de 
changer. 

Mais le droit d’existenee d’Israei 
n’est pas en jeu. 11 n*y a pas de doute 
que les Btats-Unis contixnieront A 
apporter leur aide A un 4tat juif fort 


et ind4pendant. L’aide massive des 
Etats-Unis, A la fois militaire et 
Aconomique, en faveur d’Israei est 
la preuve de la loyautA du peuple 
amAricam face A cet engagement. 

Clest pourquoi la diplomatie amAri- 
caine consacre maintenant ses efforts 
A assurer le maiwtign de l*Etat . 
dTsraeL On recozinalt A Washington 
et mAme A Tel Aviv qu’aussi trau-; 
matisants que puisswat Atie cependant 
d’autres retraits de la part dlsraSl, 
H n*y a pas d’autre alternative, n 
est prefArable de fffwdre le ch^nin 
douloureux du eompromis — et bien- 
tdt ^ que d'afCronter un monde 
arabe toujours plus fort et deter- 
mine a recoxEvrer ses territoires, par 
la force si besom est 

Les Americains ne manquent pas 
de sympathie pour Israel face A cette 
perspective amAre, mais inAvitable. 
Us ne manquent pas non plus de con- 
danmer les atrocitAs meurtriAres per- 
petrAes par les organisations tezroris- 
tes arabes qui, cela se comprend, con-' 
tribuent auz apprehensions dlstnel 
pour Tavenir. C*est pourquoi le 
peuple americain cherchera et de- 
znandera de mlides garanties pour la 
sAcuritA dTsraSl dans un rAglement 
final iMSUr la paiz. 

Si la paix peut entralner de grands 
risques pour IsraSl, le risque de 
guerre pourrait lui Atre fatal 

[Cet article a paru en anglais dans 
le Monitor du 4 fAvrier, A la der- 
niAre page.] 


Oman spends $876 minwi a year on 
defense — 40 percent of the national 
budget — and the Army now fa the 
bigg^ emidoyer in tiie country. In 
the four srears since he came to 
power, Sultan Qabus raised man- 
power frenn 4,000 to 18,000 troops by 
improving pay scales, starting a 
pension plan, and offezing the in- 
centive of military training abroad. 

One-tMrd of the gniinfaMt men are 
Baluchi tribesmen, recruited in Paki- 
stan, and the' rest Oniazii Arabs. 
There now are 900 Omani officers iq) 
to the rank of major, and more are 
being trained in Britain, Egypt, Ji^ 
itoWj Saudi ami th* UUlted 

ArabEmirates. 

By the end of tiria year the sultan 
hopes to have, a trained pool of 880 
officers up to the rank of Ueiztenant 
colcmel, replacing some of the British, 
Indians, andPaklstanls'who now lead 
his trooiw in Dhofar. 


By the Associated Press 

Tokyo 

Thousands of high sdiool and col- 
lege students hired by Ug Japanese 
oompaniefi for future jobs are being 
laid off temporarily, or fired, even 
before Ihey start working. 

They are victims of the mounting 
recession, which also' is striking at 
Japan’s tradlttoa of lifetime eias^’' 
molt. 

.The students originally were ex- 
pected to join companlM in April, but 
only If the econon^ yna in good 
shape. Now they have been .told "to 
watt at hmne," a Japanese euphe- 
mism which means' they get an 
average manthly payment of abcut 60 
percent of tbedr starting salary while 
waiting.' Tbose discharged outrl^t 
before they ever started to worit, 
however, get nothing except a small 

compenraUon setUemoit 
Although the number of surii cases 
is believed relatively low compared 
with other industrial : nations, such 
layoffs or terminaticnaare a drastic 
riiange in Japanese illness prac- 
tice. It long has be^ an established 
policy here that once an employee is 
hired he nonnally remains with that 
employer until retirement 
During boom times Jxqmnese busi- 
nesses conducted hardsell cam- 
paigns on school caucuses and at 
student lodging places to hire employ- 
ees, but not now. ■ ■ 


*Bad business’ 

The Japan Federate of Private 
Colleges r^Kirted' 'recently that 314 
out of an estimated 110,000 graduates 
of Its 61 member schools so far have 
been told they will be laid off or fired 
even before starting work. 

The Nichiro Fishery Company, a 
major fishing and processing com- 
pany, announced it would fire an 49 
college graduates whom it had said It 


would hire. "We can’t afford them ' 
because of bad bustoess," a spokes-- 
man said. ^ r 

Hitachi, one of Japan’s biggest 
electnmics manufacturers, an- ' 
nounced It would postpone for one 
numth employing 2,060 new workers ' '' 
"for the first time la the company’s ' 

history.’’ Eight hundred of them are 
college graduates, ottidals said. 

"We have already laid oft about ' 
70,000 workers witii p^nnent Our - 
assembly lines are partly dosed ' 
down. We cannot train these young 
people under such a gloomy situ, 
ation,’’ a Hitachi spokesman said in 
an interview. 

Japan Air Lines, one of the most 
popular companies among studezits, ' - 
announced that 297 newly hired 
women college graduates would watt 
until November to start working. * ’■ 
"And we shall not hire anybody fop * 
the next year," a JAL spokesman 
added. 

Temporary employment 

A similar tight policy toward newly' ■ 
recruited staff also hit Sony .Corpo- 
ration, a leading electrcmics mnwnfn«- 
turer. It announced that starting 
salaries for the new employees would ' 
be pegged at last year's level despite . 
a 24 percent rise In the consumer 
price index in 1974. 

Some students have had to find' 
pail-time jobs or temporary ernffloy- 
ment to live cm. Some said they were- ' 
going to "repeat" the senior college 
grade in hopes the ecemomy might*' 
recover next year. Some other 
wealthy students have elected to go to. 
postgraduate schcrals. 

"These unlucdcy youths had to suffer 
at the very mennent they were start- 
ing off in the outer society because of 
sennebody else's fault," said an offi- . • 
clal of the Private College Feder- ' 
ation. "It’s not teir. Inchiatry must 
establish stable emplcqrment pOU-'" 
ciea." 


das Welter bestehen Israels zu sichern, 
befaBt sich die amg(rilrflni|B»h^ 
Diploznatie. Washington und auch 
Tel Aviv sind sich bewuBt, daB Imel 
kerne Alternative hat, wie schmerz- 
haft weitere RfkkzQge f&r die 
audi sein mBgen. Es ist besser, den 
dornigen Weg des Kcnnpromlsscs zu 
gehen — tmrt dag bald — , anstatt 
es zu einer Konfrpntation mit. 
arabischen Welt keimmen zu lassen, 
die immar mlUdltiger imd imyner ent- 
scUossener wird, ihre Gebiete zu- 
ruckzugewiimen, -wenn notig mit 
Gewalt. 

Amerika lafit es nicht an Mitgefiihl 
ftir Israel fehlen, wenn es nun diesen' 
sebweren, doch unvermeidlzchen 
Schritt imtemehmen muB. Auch halt 
Amerika ziicht mh der Verurteilung 
der mfirderischen Gzaueltaten zuruck, 
die von arabischen Terrozistmiorgani- 
sationen begangen wurden und die 
verstandlicherweise zu den Besorg- 
nissen der Israelis um die Zuku^ 
beitragen. Aus diesem Grunde wer- 
den die Amsikaner Starke Garantien 
zur Sicherheit Israels in einein endr 
gOltigen Riedens v e rt rag enstreben 
und fordern. 

Wenn auch der Frieden mit einam 
groBen Risiko fur Israel verbunden 
sein mag, das Wagnis eines Krieges 
kdnnte ib™ todlicfaen Scdilag 

verse tz en. 


[Die engliache Fassung dieses Ar- 
tikels der Schriftleitung erschien 
auf der letzten Seite der Ausgabe 
vom 4. Februar.] 


Bolivia accuses 
Cuba in scheme 

By the Associated Press 

La Paa, Bolivia 

Bcdlvla's former under- 
secretary of commerce 
ftiatma that CUbA Schemed 
with Ghlle and Peru to give 
landlocked Bolivia on outr 
let to tile Paclflc Ocean. 

Juan Pereira FlorUo, in 
an article published by the 
newspaper Presencla, said 
Cuba advocated the sea 
outlet In exchange for Bo- 
livia's conversian to a so- 
cialist reptfbUc. The plan 
was advanced during the 
leftist military govern- 
ment of President JUan 
Jose Torres Ocnzales, Mr. 
Pereira sold, .but was 
scuttled when Tmres 
was over throw n by right- 
wing generals led by Hugo 
Banser Suares in August, 
1971. 

Mr. Pereira described 
the alleged Cuban project 
as an attorn^ to establish 
a leftist axis in Latin 
America that would extend - 
from Havana to ' Chile 
through Bolivia and posai- 
Uy include Pera. 

• Chile at the -time was' 
govezned by Mazxist Pres- 
ident Salvador atimmi* 
Gosaens, and President 
JUan Velasco . Alvarado’s 
military admhilstratlan In 
Peru was shifting further 
to the left 

"Aliende," Mr., Pereira 
wrote, "was ready to give 
Bolivia a cerridoir north of 
the rity of Arica, including 
te rri tor y where the Arica- 
La Pas railroad passes 
throat" 

The location is In north- 
ern Chile beside the border 
with Peru and was part of 
the teziit (»7 tiie Peruvians 
kwt in the 1879-88 war: ot 
the paeifle. Both BdSviai. 
and Peru lost large (ftnmks 
of lai^ to Chile In ttie war, 
and Bolivia became a land- 
locked nation. 


Cattle £0andoneci 
in north Australia 

ByReuter 

.Oonbem 
Thoisands of -cattie are 
being left to pertah in 
'nortoem Australia be- 
cause there is no demand 
for meat, PazUament was 
told recently. 

The northern devel- 
opment mhilstar, Dr. Rex 
Patterson, said the cattie 
could not he slau^ttered 
pf isck of demand 
iKilhatlioineazidoverwas. ' 
Ih fact,. they: couldn’t be 
given avw, he addeAL 


CITY SHOPPING GUIDE 

Shop tor quality products and services with Monitor advertisefa -ln your community. 

AfmCA NATAL AUSTRALIA 


Ropuh/foo/Soitift AMea 
CAPE PROVINCE 

■ ' i cape TOWN ..I 

SAM 

NEWMAN Ltd. 

for air roofs 
HARDWARE 
SANITARY WARE 
GARDEN REQUISITES 
PAINTS 

KITCHENWARE 
30 Bug 8 lrasl,CspeToiini . I 
Brs n c hs t sfc 

S Durbsn Rd., BeUvHls 
Cavsndsh Squaie, Claramont 
57 Msln 8 L, Somsietl Wtel 


^CAPETOVm 

Quinn & 
Peadiebuiy 

H. R. Wigfatinan 
G.' W. Fendlebiuy 

MEN'S TAILOR 
AND COMPLETE 
ovTprrrERS 

Mnnul Bidldiiigs 
1396 Lon g mrfc e c -Sc., CipcTowiL 
Pbaoe43.S695 


NATAL 


PtETERMARITZBUftG 
Vf^e Art Specialists in 
BETTER 
MENSWEAR 

Also Stockists of 
Fitting Footwear 

Harpers 


279 Cfaucdi Sb 


PicDcniudabiux, Sa Afiics 


TMNSVAAL 

JOHANNESBURG 

H. Gordon & Son 

8 TYRWHITT AVENUE 
ROSEBANK 

For Paint, 
Hardware and 
Garden Requirements 


Tels. 42-3803 and 42-7265 


JOHANNESBURG- 

.TeL; 47-3391/2 

Hermeri 


QUEENSLAND 

BRISBANE — 

A Good Habit 
CAB IT! 

PHONE 32.0161 

Black and White 
Blue and White 
Cabs 

24 Hour Servica'^ 


SHOPPING 

k • Irt Mstar 
whta you hovo fint 
mo 4 tin odvortbo* ; 

mouti hi Tbo . . 
Cbrbtiou SdMCO 
Mouifor 



HOLDEN’S 

FOdDLINER 

279 Florida Road, Durban 
Phone 338331 / 2 

GROCERIES 
PROVISIONS 
FRUIT . 
VEGETABLES 
CAKES 

CONFECTIONERY 


PtETERfiARITZWRG 


ladies' Showroom 
Mstedals, Haberdashery 
Maatcbescer 

Boys’, Juvenile & Gents 
Outfitters 

7S-a SEVENTH AVENUE 
KSYSIONE- OQRNER 
(opp. <7— *^*-"*** Cineoia) 
< 7 . 3715 . . 47-3393 

RO^B/UNK- . JOHANNESBURG 


Oxford Radio 

Everything Musical 
. Elaciricai 


34 Tiywhitt.Avenue 
Rosebank.: Phone 42-6180 

JOHANNESBURG 

. ''.“•.afeo". 

Cross Road Shopping Centre 
Randburg . Phone 48-1718 


7 STOCKHOLM 

Bo Engvalls 

Mobler 


Hantverkargatan 1 1 
112 21 Stockholm 

Tel. 53 26 11 . 53 40 00 


SWITZERLAND 


■ GWATT-THUN. 

Kdnd^tar 
Shoe ltd. 

. . . Sbbei aod booB ineias. 
hmdiDade oamfbnand qualiij 
for good walJdag ■ 
in Wiacer aod Sommer. 


3MS-OwKcTfaun Td. 035 361333 

3»iMUaea Td. 036 592828 

Swiaerbed ' 


Ahicaria 

We specialize in books dealing 
with he fSOna and .flora of our 
country. 

SHUTER & 
SHOOTER 

(Pty)Ud. 

PjO. Bm 109, PMermnllzbuig 
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Later market closing to stay 


Depression rulect:Out 

rj> .. :Dn<M!iioWttt»Getmaiy 

A general Western ecanoEDlciecoy- 
ezy SssL’t Ukely.befGrct^ end- of IA 7 S 
attbee^ltestaddmaynotecnneite^^^^ 
./'• the second of next year, Ludwjjg 
PouUaix^; dhjidxmw Westdeotschie 
^ T andrtftiSLnkCfirbgentrate, s^ todays; 
^ A£r. PbuZlais added, Juwew, that 
be doesn^tfairesee a world dispression 
— widespread drops In gross nattonat 
' 7 ^ product — but Instead a period of 
stagnation accobapanied rising 
>t; tmempioyment said that ™ifl» 
the situation in' tbe 1980a, .:cenbnQ 
i .banks and governments now have the 
^ ability to av(dddepresslim. . . . 

' ' Pink siip? Keep cooi! . . 

CWcago 

If austerity strikes 3rour CQznpany 
'* and the pdnk slip hits your.deak, <k»it 
‘'blow your cooL*' If could damage 
•* your career. 

‘ 'An outburst of exnotlmi is the worst 
response to a terminatloii notice, ho 
matter what yew accunidishments 
■''' or how IcHtg you have' been with the 
; company,*’ advises Antlu^ D. East- 
man,' chairman of Eastihah & Beau- 
^ dine. Inc., an international executive 
•V.. search flnn.' "It accompUshes aoth- 
i-::' ing and could adversely affect your 
Img-range aspirations." 

;; Credit cards sought 

Hartfmd, Conn. 

Savings banks in Connecticut are 
*' asking the Gdierai Assembly for 
authority to enter the credit-card 
•i business. 

They want to compete with the 
commercial • banks in the state that 
^ 'are affiliated with Master Charge. 












By Edward Pleratt. staff photographer 

Most brokers won by later closing time 


l^RonStiierer 

Busdnesa-finandal correspondent of 
The Christian Srience Monitor 

NewYork 

The 4 p.m. closi^ loftW Uke It la here to stay cn the 
New York Stock Sxdtange. 

Nearly at ^ end of a alx-moDlli trial period, tite later 
dosing (formerly the market closed at S:80) has gained 
accepta^e by membtfs since volume has picked up and 
brokerage (^>eratlaaa finally are in the black. 

The additional half-lM)ur of trading «1 sq hee eontrib- 
uted to volume records being tanken, and 26 to SO million 
share days are becoming more eomnicnqUace. 

. Of course, there are some, members vdio still do not 
like the 4 p.m. closing, noting that it costa more to keep 
. personnel around toe extra SO minutes and it bas caused 
some problems for toe late afternoon-early evening 
. newspapers. 

But, even in the newspapers' ease, a good stock 
market observers note, draws interest to the ftnaneiai 
pages and readers bi^ tiie paper to at least glance at late 
stock prices. 

The late clodng may well have contributed to a 
brighter broker profit picture, but the industry also was 
helped by two commission Increases since September, 
1973. The end result of both the commissiui increases 
and the late closing, according to the NYSE, was that 
broker profits tor 1974 totaled $45.8 million, compared 
with a loss of $49 million a year ago, and 290 firms out of 
425 reported profits for the tourth quarter of 1974. 

Merrill Lynch, for example, reported profits of $1.04 
per share compared with $1.02 last year, only a mar^al 
. increase. However, since the end of the fourth quarter, 
v<dume has boomed and the Merrill Lynch source said it 
would be lair to presume profits have mushroomed as 
. well. 

Beneficial to the industry has been a toirly heavy bond 
calendar as well as soaring stock volume. The bond sales 
taa^^ kept many firms afloat through the bear market 
since underwriting commissions are handsome. Com- 
ments one brokerage official: “The bcaid market has 
taken over where the commodities arena held sway. ' ' 

Many brokerage houses report a wide disillusionment 
' by the public in the volatile commodities futures market. 
However, says one executive. “It's more healtl^r to have 
the public buying bonds than silver." 

In fact, one major underwriter. First Boston Corpo- 
ration, recently reported Its fourth-quarter profits 
soared 227 percent, and it is thought around Wall Street 


that other firms such as Goldman, Sachs, Solomon Bros., 
and Weeden A Co. have d<Nie very well, too. 

The added volume has not resulted in any massive 
paper work problems, officials say with a sigh of relief. 
The present system reportedly Is designed to handle up 
to 40 milUm shares per day, but periodically bas 
malfunctions on lower volume. 

The Increased volume and br<dcerage profits have 
become one argument against the NYSE theory that the 
industry will be in financial trouble once fixed commis- 
sion rates are abolished May 1 . 

In fact, that may have been one reason why some 
members decided it would be unwise to pursue apian to 
sue the Securities and Exchange Commission to attempt 
to halt the implementatim of competitive commission 
rates. 

“At the moment," quips a broker, “there are enough 
orders around for everyone.” 

In fact, with the success of the 4 p.m. closing, it has 
been suggested the NYSE’s next step might be to begin 
trading at 9: 30 a. m. 


New French commission to push housing reform 


- By Philip W. WtaUxKMBb : . ' 

Specialto 

The Chiistian Science Monitor . 

''..Paris 

Economic and other problems have beset France’s 
housing programs to such an extent that President 
Giscard d’Estaing has named a commission, todevelop a 
completely new plan tor better housing. \ 

Government goals had called tor gradual replacement 
of 4.2 million "unacceptable" habitations and rehaUllta- 
tion of 5.5 million substandard dwellings. 

Econotnlcahd'other problems have gotten lb the Vay, 
although an average 463,000 new habitations a year 
have been built since 1987. 

&Hne of the factors which are spurring housing 
reform: 

• The number of new habitations completed dropped 
8 percent in 197S and 11 percent in 1974, thou^ the 19TO 
dr(g>ise3q>ectedtobe.(mlySpercent. . 

• Even the HLM (housing at moderate rentals) rents 


are getting too high for the families for whom the housing 
was intended. 

• A dnggn recent bankniptcles among developers. In 
which private purchasers have been the sufferers, and. 

of UDjUSUfied building prof- 
its, have distmbed public opinion. - , 

• The passkm for life in an apartment builmng seems . 
to have died, out Oplnlan pedis show 70 percent of the 
French now wish to live in individual houses, and a new 
poll lut week indicated tiiat 9 out of 10 reridents in Paris 
suburbs would prefer to live In the provlnceB. Over half 
the Individual houses built In 1974 were in villages. 

• .The faetthat-o^r 4 million French habitations are 
rated by . the authorities as veiy bad, and another 
5,500,000 as subnormal, combined with a marked 
disregard of modern urban-plannliig principles in nearly 
all the earlier postwar construction, has made a new 
regime eesentiisd. 

The Paris region the city itself, the inner suburbs, 
and the outer suburbs — exempUfiea.ths problem. 

Of the 3.3 milUon habitations. 687,500 stUl have no 


water closet and 902,500 have no bathing facilities ~ 
percentages of 21.3 and 32.6 respectively. 

And though the total number of habitations In the Paris 
region tod Increase 10 percent from 1068 to 1978, 
according to nffinial statistics, 13.5 percent still have only 
one room and 23.9 percent only two. Half of the grand 
total have either three or four rooma 

French law aliov^ rents to be raised in proportion to 
the Increase in building costs, and pressure on medium 
and low Incomes ha* become serious. For new apartment 
houses In the inner Paris suburbs — near the Porte de 
.(^chy^ for example — the present prlceifor a tour-room 
apartment with garage is about $60,000, |dus legal and 
mortgage charges of $2,700. If the down payment is 
$22,250 the monthly payments for 20 years will be $604 
each. 

Special measures put into effect this month include 
larger low-interest loans for low-rental apartments, 
more money for reconditioning old buildings, and $50 
znlllton in Insulation loans. 







EMPLOYMENT 


EMPLOYMENT 


REAL ESTATE 


EUERLY UAOY UVING 
deiitfal section . of Hamden, Cona, 
would nke Kve-in lady for the even. S 
nl^ hre. Lady would only be expactad 
lo cook even, meal & breakrast Nice 
bedrm,,- priv. bath. & garage tor her 
use. MMte Box J-11, One Norway 
SL. Boeton. MA 02115. 


EARN WHILE YOU LEARN NURSING 

Age is no faetor and your earnings 
completely pay for tuition and living ex- 
penses wMe training, leaving about 
$100.00 per month for personal spend- ' 
ing and taxes. The Tenacre School of 
Christian Sdenoe Nursing Is one of 
three accredited by the Cfept of Care 
of Ihe Mother Church. For information 
on nurses trakdng or other employ- 
ment opportunities at Tenacre write or 
eel TENACRE (609) 921-6900. P.O. 
Box 632. Princeton, NJ 06540. 

CHRISTIAN SCIENCE GRMSUATE 
Nurse needed for night duty at Sharon 
House, a tacHtty accredited hjt the De- 
parting of Caie, The First Church of 
Chrnt, Scientist 40-hour week, good 
fiiri^ benrtts. Please call Adminis- 
trator collect 1 (416) 923-8937 or write. 

173 Lyndhurat Ave., Toronto. Canada. 

M5R3A1. 

REHRED MAN TO WASH POTS A 
pans. Qenstal clean up of kitehen & 
store rooma Fidl or part time. Call 221- 

0174 tor appL Broadview Sanatorium, 

4671 Griffin Ave.. Los Angeles, CA 
00031. 

'lET US DO GOOD UNTO ALL” 
(Qal 6:10). There is a place and a need 
fv B graduate Chrietian Science nurse, 
a Visiting Nurse Service bi NYC. 
VMie Box. N-2, $88 5th Ave., N.Y.C., 
NY10036. 


... . VISITING NURSE 

Miami. Fla. needs Graduate Christian 
Sdenoe Nutm — 5 day week but free 
time dsHy. Call collect (305) 665-4687. 
Write Eiox 1084, Soutii Miami, FL 
33148. 

WBH TO SHARE - 2 BDRIL-2 
bath manor with active woman in ex- 
ettenga for l^ht duty as companion. 
Tat. (714) 830-5689 or write ownen 223 
H. Avenida Majoim, Laguna HOte, CA 
0 8 85 3. 


2 EXPER. HOTEL MGRS. WANTED 
Corp. level CaBf. area. 1 roving 
treubte shooter. 1 sates promo. SmaU 
nan hotel co. Sand resume P.O. Box 
X-25. 3600 WHshire BNd., Suite 320, 
Los AnndnnCA 90010. 

LEGAL SECRETARY 

Experience required. Top pay and ben- 
eTite. Small congenial office. Berkeley, 
CaH. (415) 84844^ 

MUSiCiANS WANTED 
organist and SM.QIST AUOI- 
tiotis being held Rrst Church of Christ,, 
Scientist, Lakeland. Pia. Contact Mrs. 
Jdmaon (B13) 7S2-1803 or Mrs. Jarvis 
(813) 688-2078. _ 

auditions-soloist a organist 
wB be held Peb. 23 at 2:00 p.m. Sec- 
ond Church of Christ, ScteritisL 1310 
W. UnebaiGfv Tampa, FL 33818. Call 
(6131234-saiiofdataiia. 

ADOmOHS WU. BE HELD POR^ 
oigaitist. aoioist A subalNutea. Ptaase 
WI^ by 3/1/7S to Fifth Church of 
ChriBL SetendsL 8250 Cottage Way, 
Saeramento. CA 95625. 


MUSICIANS WANTED 


SOLOIST AUOmONS 

Now being held First Church ol Christ. 
Scientist of No. Miami FL 33161. at 
13650 N.E. 10 Ave. or arrange for a 
sina. 


EDUCATORS WANTED 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 



UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 

ASSOCIATE DEAN 

College of Arts ; 
and Sciences , 

PuepoM ot powdoB! n> factlrtafC’ dc- 
- Mi.ip.Mw> of iaaer- 

ditdpliHry pragmiis nidi as Envinn- 
1 — — I Maofte Scudia lad So- 

rial Mamaencai of Techoalo^. Hw 
ibo iBV^va iMhcing ^ 
fipMt wall dw oo-goioa -*i***^ amdica 
J -— oo campaa, all of whi^ are 
ituafdiadpIiDaty ia duianer. 

Hw AandatB Dean abouid be <|iiali- 
fied ibr a tenured ponnoo in onn « ^ 
—rial Or tdence defortmena in- 

volred in pcogiane audi aa tboae aaen- 
above, Dudea are to be divided 
equally bumnu adminiKatioii and- the 
iifiSr cunoemed- 

Sabty ia open. Appointmme ia d^- 

A^mmr upes — IM 1 IfflllfCd IWfllfc- 

ber of academic unit involved. 

Seod (/iiimr » ProfeaMr Monon 
KfoU. Owupenon. Soldi C o mniitt e e . 
Office of tbe Dean, College of Art* md 
Xria,— ^ GN-1) Uaivenitv of Waah- 
iagmti. Smofe. Waafaingtoa 9BI09. 

/1m fifwef O p pc i t MMiiy Emphytr 


BagfniiAig Saptemter, f 975 

CHORAL 

DIRECTOR 

MA or equivalent; strong 
background in choir and 
voice instruction: interest in 
teaching music appreciation 
course. Write: 

Deanof Facuty 
Prinefiria CoBege 
Bsah, lUinOiS 62028 


INVENTIONS WANTED IMMEDIATELY 
for promoting on cash or royalty. Pat- 
ented. Un-Paterked. Free booklet out- 
Rnss royalty rates, reqidi aments. Write 
KESSLER CORPORATION, 0331, Fre- 
mont, OH 43420. 


FREE CATALOG! 

NEW . . . 272-pate 80ih An,uvar«aiy 
Spring iaauO' describes, and pictures 
over 2,500 terms, ranches, 'acreages, 
recreational proterties, town, and 
country homea, businoisoB In 40 states 
coast to GoastI Specify type prmsdy 
and location preferred. UNiTEO ARM 
AGENCY, 612-RR West 47th SL, Kan- 
sas Oity. MO 841 1Z 


REAL ESTATE 


NEW ENGLAND 


REAL ESTATE 


NEW ENGLAND 


REAL ESTATE 


r REAL 


ESTATE 


SOUTH CENTRAL 






LISTENING HILLS IN THE OZARKS 

Beautiful 2 to 4 acre homesttes for ir>- 
dapendent type retirsment living In 
oongteial community. Big trees, vlsws. 
Mis. Al kinds of activities wthki con- 
venient driving tfstanea. Brochure. 
Write W. C. Disbrow, RFO 1, Gravatte, 
Arkansas 72736. Larger acreages, 
homes and lake property available. 


RETIRING? ' 

Ozark Estates is a retirement commu- 
nity bun through 12 years advertising 
in this paper. Many beautiful homes. 2 
to 5 acre roIBng wooded tracts from 
S1.950. Wonderful neightwra; un- 
spoiled natural beauty; gardening; low 
taxes. Golt and Beaver Lake nearby. 
Free brochure "HOW TO RETIRE AND 
START LIVING,*' Kern Khobleton, Box 
121B, Gravatte, Arftaneas 72736. 


NORTHWEST 



STOP 


TiTiT^ 


&UST 


. . . with RealtBia doptaying. Ae 
InteratEtB .ambiem. 7^ can 
H§!p foa kaf ar salt a kame 
^^acam^USA! ; 

lirtBistBto R«f«nal SBrrioi 

ll8iGw eiM m $i i4n $ i8tateBW$, . 
Sl law. WMoi mzi 


HUDDLE ATLANTIC 


AILSWORTH REALTY CO. 

Realtors, MLS. 11073 Warwick Bivd., 
Newtert News, Vkoinis 23601. Cal 
804) 595-0353 or Mildred 8. Hause, 
596-3247. 



ERLING REED-REALTORS 

Homos. Duplexes, Apartments, Lots, 
Waterfronts, Exehante$- 1820 N.E. 
143rd, Seattle, Wash-gOS) 362-8855. 

COHDOMSIlUMS 
SEATTLf. WASH. - PRIME SKI 
tmft funtished for 12. Wbodbuming 
frpL. eathedrai caiing. Sauna, pool, 
mm. $45,000. WaRaoe 4 Wheeler, ine. 
(206) 454-5064 or (208) 746-7S79,^_ 


BUSING oppotmiNiTiEs , 7^2!™ ' 

HOW'Tfi UAKT UORGY^Rf^ (206) 454-5064 or (208) 746-7579. 

Short Paragraphsi I MB you what to UETROPOLITAN 

write, whw. how to sell, and wpply 

of editora buying fram beginneta. NEW YOnK 

Smal'ehecks can add up to worihwhBe Anci ainr DvnHS- 

extra income. Write to seB. right w-> , ...nt- n ’ Prime 

Send for free facta on my ‘-Hoine Stud- 5fii!boo'^ 67 

las In Writing.” Barrett. Pept C -7»L. ^ 

6216 N. Cterk. Chicago- IL 60880, Main SL.NorthporL N Y 11768. — 

''mail ORDER IMPOOT /BCP Ojn* MIDWEST 

Heme Spare/fuB time. Big 

KfFj"mEEBOOK tssraxs? HURW KOESrtR. RKltO R 


Northshore4-l. @1Ch 261-6700. 67 
Main SL. NorthporL W 11768. 


m 


ROBERT D. FERRIS. REALTOR 

LaGmgevHle, Dutehen County, NY 
12540. Phone (914) 454-7800. Spedal- 


SOUJH ATLANTIC 


2 BEOR. HOW AND SEP. 1-RM. 
guest tef- tiwely ana, conven. to 
shops, schle... park. 1 Mk. to 2nd 
Church of Chrtsl Sclenttst Excel 
cemL. reasonable. WALTSR LEAHY 
REALTY, Walter W. Leahy, Reattor, 
660 Mwdater. Clearwatar. Ra. (813) 
446-1102. ■ 


CLEARWATER - ST. PETE, FLA. 
ENJOY FLORIDA'S SUN & GULF. Wa 
represent Sea Towers. Dearwood Gar- 
' dtes, and other Gullcoast Coiv 
I dteiiniuma. Also listing main fine 
I homes. Free map, brochures. (^Ilac 
Aaaoe., Reattora, 1901 W. Bay Dr„ 
Largo. FL 33540. 


FLORIDA EAST COAST^TERRiRC 
panomic wew on the imfian Rivar ia 
iyoum In this 4 bdrm.. 3 bath'home. 2 
car gar., frple.; poof, approx. ^ A. Visit 
, uB at 910 N. Babcock. Mabourna, Fla. 


NEW ENGLAND 

ROCKFOSt CBNIlUi. HOW WTTH 
hconre OiM area, near baadt. shops, 
iteterias. Mate heuM has two 5 rm. 
apis. (2 bdr,).- Ptea a 4 nn. cottage, 
pertly lumtanad. Owner leaving sWa. 
AttraclNaly • ptfead at $4S,So5. Ateo 
O ce an front, 9 beten., rea., 2flrpt, pkta 
apadous eommardal area, zoned & alt- 
utated batemanlwo of FtoekporTs most, 
temeuB satiMlihmsnte. Exeslent buy, 
te SSOi. For infonnalion on above. 
Johnson* Agency Real Eateto. (617) 
S4G-7828. 
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Outstanding Newton property for sale to 
settle estate. Could be furnished. 

ecntact; 

FRED J. WALKER 

Appreiear 8 Auettenear 
arowMSaMi, 

TtMaiiey, HA onat 
(Bir>asMiM 



WELLESLEY 
and NEAR-BY 


sraaaa - Excmsive. s cadreeni. $d 

ban. MuM-tevel wtvi Z kunSy roonw. 

SM;sfle - crwmeig S DMrocm. 2W bate 
celanW. Beautiful Httine among ether 
floe henwe. 

S12S,Oob-EXCLUSArE. Cuetem- 
bulA oversized coiortiel, 4 bed- 
rooms. 2 family rooms, sunset view. 

fl29,009-EXCLLISIVE. Beautiful 
GoloniBL 5 bedrooms, study. 
tenAy room and many «ttras. 

8iaajl00-i0 room, 3)i bath coio- 
nlal on 5 w ooded acres in Weston. > 

90 0,000 -Contemporary on Farm 
Pond in Sherbom. One-of-a-Undi 


Jvsrk SAWPUN8 OFOUR 
wwYGHOtcausmGS 

WILLCOX REALTY 

i«f UNPEN fTTCET 



fiOCKPORT; ESTATE SACRIFICE 

Salte 100 yr. old spectacular Victerten, 
mint coixBUun, on baautifuly iand- 
Bca pe d acre. Fabuloua deeor, eharv 
deisi s , marble (hepteces, ooordinsted 
Aapei l e e A tabrie papar. Carpeted 
ihntouL 14 rma., ultre kftMtene, 9H 
iteha, zoned htg. Of.W. olQ. Could be 
2 or 3 apte.. pkJB 4 car gvage w/lofl 
cwr. Many extraa, antitew. mteor*,. 
etc. tedudad. Paraonal exigency loroee 
grest^ reduced price. Quick sale; 
$8S;000 ften. Excluaive with Johnson 
Agte gr Rate Estate. Phorw (617) 54fr 
7M8, 

BROGKUNE-CCTTAGE FARM AREA 
A unique home, Ig. tovmhouM in a 
cointry setting w/over acre land, yet 
ffltee. to downtown Boston. Houte has 
many unitee teaturee. A prtv. malrwter 
to 5 rms., older bath 8 smafl chapel 
OnSrdfl. a marble floored formal rm.-8' 
oidar pewdtt* rm. Lower level w/prtv. 
enfr'. (grtet studo gaBery) housaa 
handsome woodwork & paneSng. A bH 
of the eounby te an urban setting. »>• 
axduelve. CaB Mrs. MoDoneugh. 
Pateier Runall Ca, Realtor. (617) 586- 


6450 or (617) 332-1851. 


CHATHAM 

'Cape Cod, Massachuaetta. Sale & 
RariUJ of Summer Cottages A Eatetaa.- 
6. Mslaen Webster, Realty; Harry D. 
Elk, Associate. 90 Old Harbor Road. 
.Telephone 945-0890. 


WELLESUBY 
WESTON DOVER 

RESIDENTIAL SALES 
APPRAISALS 
EXECUTIVE RELOCATION 


DENN» - CAPE COD ANTIQUE 
10 rooms with fireplace, screened 
porch, garage, bam & workshop on 
lovely aora site big enough for tennis 
court Just reduced to $59,900. Peter 
cDow el Aseoe., Dennis. 365-3714. 


’W'M.'M; 




DUXBURY, HASS. HAS ITS OWN 
Smile long lovely beach — a large b^ 
as wall as open ocean for boating, fish- 
ing. We have e Mss than 2-year eld 7- 
loom house. In beautiful setting on an 
'acre lot FOR SALE at $65,000. Write 
Box Q-8. One Norway St., Boston. MA 
02115 or CaU (617) 934-6879. 


WELLESLEY-EXCLUSIVE. 7 ROOM 
house. Through hail, 4 bedrms.. 2 
bathe, f^ lvrm.. w/bookease. dteim., 
screeneo porch, garage, nice loL 
Shown only by Helen Veughen, Bkr. 


WELLESLEY 

EXCTriNQ DIFFERENCES IN THIS 
CONTEMPORARY CAPE of great 
elegance and charm. Twin wings 

allow SMraratton of temily age (av^ 
eb, or privacy for guests. 6 bsd- 
looms. 3 baths, 2 lavs, exciting 
bwn waB covertegs, soaring leaded 
gtase wtedows — many dMInetIve 
features. Two acres of beautiful 
wooded and level land. EX- 
CLUSIVE LISTING. 

Misl Helen N. Priem, Inc. 


55D MMiiBflso StncL SMqr 
(S17)2354M9 


ICWTON-W. NEWTON HUB, IDEAL 
loc. fbr commuting. Mins, to Mass, 
tumpice, to downtown Boston or ai^ 
port lUn service, express bus via 
Mass. tumpBce, Commonwsalth Ave. 
bus sstertea or MBTA and handy to Rto. 
128. A federal colonial Ig. new ML A 
wing housing dental set up has priv. 
sntr. Nr. Pierea School. Asking 
S125.D(». Cafl Mra. McDonough. 
Patniar RuneB Ca-, Realtor (617) 566- 
6480 days, (617) 332-1851 awes. 


s . CAPE(X)D 

(Chatham and Lower Capa. Retirement 
and Summer Homes., Building Lots, 
Rentals and Buslneas Propartlea. A 
CUNTON BROOKS & COj Ian M. Mott. 
Realtor Offices Oppoelte Chrbtlw ScL 
eoce Church. Chatham. Masa 945- 
2300. Monitor Advertker ter 21 Years. 

. lAAYWEHELPYOU? 

sand for free brochiHe of homes and . 
taod in Mount w eah tejerton Valley. 
HAMEL REALTORS, N. Conway, NH 
0380. 


VURRENTON A. WILLIAMS 

Reettore. Route 6A. Gleans. MA 02653. 
Tel. (617) 255-1500. 


. LAND FOR SALE 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, LARGE HOME 
sites. Some water front, some moun- 
tain view. All w/right to private sandy 
beach. w/bMu. view of ML Choeorua. 
2 mDee to ekJ ML Whittier. From 
ri.^6.__Rnancing avaD. Owner call 
anvtima (Mass.) 


HAWAII 


MOVING TO HAWAII? 

We. Ren SUvaimaa President. Ha- 
waiian Properties. Ltd.. 1777 AiaMoana 
BM., Suite 215. Honolulu. HI 96B1S. 


, HELEN GYLLENBERG. REALTOR 

'Besidentlal — Condos — Land — In- 
vestments — Sales — Listings — Rent- 
als — Management. 2943 Kaiakaua. 
Honolulu. HI 9681S. 


CALIFORNIA 


BUY - SELL - 
Pasadena areas near & tart Call PATTI 
BNYDER, 14 years experience. Aeeocl- 
ate of Whipple Realty. (213) 796-0527, 
24 hours. 


LAGUNA BEACH - SEE THE IB- 
larxls. Young contemporary. 3 br., pkie 
1/p famBy rm, vieviring decks. Assume 
7K% ban. S59.000. Bolingers Agents. 
4) 497-1761. 444-8266. ((teBf.) 


SOLITUDE, PRIVACY, CLEAN 
ak. Cabin. Crisp night 4000* elevation, 
E. San Diego County. 160 acres rolling 
land, Ig. oaks, new weB, elea Further 
teformatien. Inquire P.O. Bex 817, Del 
Mar, CA 92014. 


SAN FERNANDO — SlUl VALLEYS 
Experienced professional service. To 
buy or sen, can and ask for Phil HEM- 
BERG, Broker Assoc., HeHmark Real- 
ters. (213) 368-6755. 347-3621 (CalK. 


SAN FTUNCISCO BAY AREA — 5 
acre Patomares Estate 2 mites from 
downtown CASTRO VALLEY. Enter in 
your own prfvale 600 R. drive over 
creek te Uils prestiglouB 4 bdrm., 5 
bath, 3 car garage home. Over 80 fruh 
bearing trees, 9 animal sheds, runs. 
$229,800. LOU PRANK REALTORS 
(415) 537-5700. 21119 Redwood Rd., 
Castro Vallav. CA 94S46. 





“XMarfcslheSpot REALTY" 

FOR ACTION WITH SATISFACTION 

EARL r\ /7 H. 




I Aki% ted Ema Ssvke . . . Sn Isa 
1^1 963-1408 ■ 

llB' |Reai8>nee^73aa| ”^ 

18 E. CANON PERDIDO 
^ SANTA BARBARA ^ 

COMDOMiNiUir 

BORREGO SPRINGS, CALIF. 

Desert Condominium. 1 bdrm. fur- 
nished, aitfimmteg pool, tennis courts, 
beautifiB mcAiritein view. 823,500, 
tonne. Phone (714) 466-6649. 

REAL ESTATE EXCHANGE 

ROMIERT PAAK, CAUP. 4 BORM. 
2 bath, nawly panted & wall main- 
tained, ranted at $270 ma $35,000 
Frae and dear. Will sell or exchg. for 
apis., coin' laundiy or bus. o^ In 
Davis, CaBf. area. Cati Bob Rnday 
mq 944-1757. Joe French Realtors. 
(91Q 483 6800. 5023 El (teminQ Ave., 
earmlctiaai. CA 95608. 


Slant hot water. Appraised $76,500. 
Can (714) 328-1780. 


ORANGE COUNTY. CALIF. 

Huntln^on Beach — Fountain Valley. 
Rn* real service In real estate call Lee 
Maltby. (714) 846-6864, The Real Esta- 
ters. 


LIST-BUY-WITH BEHE RICE 

Assoe. with Jim Dickson Co., Realtora. 
LISTINGS ARE URGEI^TTLY NEEDED. 
Free Home Appraisal in or near Paea-' 
dena, Calif. (213) 798-9161 or 797- 
6632. 


PALM SPRINGS, CALIF. 

"The Galery /^rtmenta." Deluxe 
fum. or unfum. Annual or Seasonal 
rentab. Verdant 5 acres. Putting 
Green, Recreation Bldg. Swimming 
Pools, walking distanee to shops, etc. 
1422 E. Remon Rd. Plaese caB cdlact 
(714)327^847. 

~ORANGE TOUNTY. CAUF 
Service. Courtesy. Professional peo|de 
to handle your Real Estate needs. 
Mc(Sarvey-aark Realty, 1431 N. Har- 
bor. Fulterton. CaBf. 879-3131. 


REALTOR - "SERVICE FIRST* 11226 
Venice BM., WLA. (213) 397-8724. 
(CaBI.). 


LA JOLLA, CALIFORNIA. - THIS 
3 bdr., 2 bteh home has lovely gaitlM. 
Close to bus, schools, baach. SS6,600. 
Medda Steves with Becker Really, 6 
Arcade, La Jolla, CA 92037. (714) 459- 
6437. 

LAND FOB SALE 

3.35 ACRES COMMERCIAL LAND 

near Loe Artgetes. Owner will finance. 
Ask fbr PhB Hmnberg, HaBmarfc Real- 
tore (213) 3666755. 
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Church restoration 
preserves history 
and saves money 



y »> 



By Marilyn Hoffman 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Sdence Monitor 

Church restoratiixi, whether of gen- 
uine historical landmarks or beloved 
nrighborhood churches, is in renais- 
sance across the United States. 

Rising historical awareness is en- 
couraging the former. Rising b u ild ing 
costs are encouraging the latter, 
forcing church congregations to ex- 
tend the life and Improve the useful- 
ness of present stnicturee through 
both renovation and restcratlon. 

If an old church Is architecturally 
sound it be renovated, revived, 
and equipped to serve a modem 
ccmgregatiicm. at a fraction of the cost 
ofanewedtOoe. 

A foremost church Interior de- 
signer, Gene Potente, who heads the 
studios of Potente, Inc., a 50-year-old 
family business in Kenosha, Wls., is 
helping dosens of churches modernize 
their facilities without dest roy ing a 
sin^e aspect of their original dignity 
and beauty. 

Slower pace 

Although the l950's and 1960’s were 
a heyday of new church construction, 
the pace has slowed. Hie ratio of older 
churches to newer structures in the 
United States, according to Mr. Po- 
tente, is seven old to one new. 

Remodeling is not only more eco- 
nomical building anew, Mr. 

Potente confirms, but it assures con- 
tinuing familiarity and stability. It 
means that a community church, 
suffused with sentiment and loved by 
several generatl<ms, can be renewed 
and revitalized. 

He cites two examples of old 
churches that have been palnstak- 


Ingly brought back to life. Ss firm 
was retained to ’facelift” the First 
Presbyterian CSiurch in Ind^en- 
dence, Mo., where tiie late President 
-H&rry Truman met Us wife, Bess, 
when both were youngsters. 

Vintage charm 

The restoration took the church 
back in aspect to when it was built In 
1847. Unsightly fake organ pipes, 
installed in 1910, were removed and a 
striking new mahogany reredos was 
Installed. The vintage <Siarm of the 
church was preserved, yet its modem 
congregation enjoys newly cushioned 
pews, .sound systems for the hard-of- 
hearing, recording facilities, durable 
vinyl wall coverings, and cheerful red 
carpeting. 

The old Mariners’ Episcopal 
Church In Detroit, a narinnaj land- 
mark, was built in 1842 and moved 
(all 6 million pounds of its stonework) 
from its waterfront site to the city’s 
Civic Center. Its restoratioa by Mr. 
Potente invcdved entire renewal of ttie 
original sanctuary and nave and 
reflnishing of all ‘‘caxpenter-made 
provincial Gothic” pews, floors, re- 
redos, and altar. 

The designer had to match old 
woods, mix custom paint cdlm^ to 
duplicate the patina of age, and 
renovate all the heirloom accessories 
of the old church. 

But, consideiing the church’s 
present parish activities, and the fact 
that it is visited daily by scores of 
tourists, he also installed rheostat- 
controlled celling Ugtiting, a public 
address system, and radio broad- 
casting facilities. He was also able to 
incorporate air conditioning into the 
123-year-old structure without depart- 
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Old Mariners’ Episcopal Church in Detroit— a national landmark 


By Many J. u 


ing from strict restoration guidelines. 

Mr. Potente is brfping other 
churches of all denominatlcais renew 
themselves in lesser ways. 

Simplifi cation, he says, is an In- 
expensive means to get a fresh, 
contemporary feeling, flnnn out ac- 
cumulated clutter, he urges, open up 
spaces, remove visual barrios, such 
as unnecessaiy railings and so’eens. 

Camouflage some obtrusive ele- 
ments, be advises, by paiTiHng them 
outr Consider receding bad cr over- 
blown architecture witii paint, too. 
Utilise new lighting effects in order to 
brighten and enhance services. 

In churches that have become over- 
large as congregations have 
dwindled, he advises reductlczi of 
seating capacity by removal of back 
pews. People then -will have to sit 
closer together. 

IBs advice to small churches that 


seem too crowded: Dmi't increase 
your space ~ schedule more church 
services.” 

Mr. Potente and Ids staff of 40 
designers and artisans, can assume 
responsibility for an entire new. 
church Interior, or consult with archi- 
tects or other Interior designers. But 
they -must move fast these days to 
keep ahead of the religious revoluticm 
that is toppling traditions and chang- 
ing Utur^es In ways that strongly 
affect architectural and interior de- 
sign of 

When the Me^dists and Efdscopa^' 
lians, for instance, decide to transfer 
choir accommodations from the altar 
to the rear of the church, this involves 
basic structural change. 

The American Lutheran Church is 
initintiTig the use of kneelers in the 
pews, which involves a different use 
of space. Some Roman Catholic 


churches are e3q>erlmeziting with 
eomidetely removable furnishings fbr 
quick convertibility, to community 
use. Masses are being conducted in- 
the- round, with 500 persons cozUy 
sitting together, none more than 85 
feet from toe officiant. 

The designer has Installed equip- 
ment in at least four churches to 
videotape sermons, weddings, and 
confirmations. 

More and more churches, be finds, 
are exploring the uses of audio-visual 
presentations of slides, films, tsq>es, 
and recordings. The United Methodist 
Church, he thinks, is leading the way 
with ideas to brlziig back the elderly, 
who find It physically difficult to 
attend services. It is fnataJiing eleva- 
tors, and permanwt ramps, shal- 
lower steps, heated canopies to melt 
entranceway snow and ice, and is 


upping U^t levels for better visu' 
Ity. 

New churches also are dem^ Twl? 
“bride’s rooms” complete with la* ' 
tories, lounges, and dressing tabl 
and more adequate weddlng-ree' 
tlon areas. 

Older churches in downtown bi 
ness areas, are fast converting 
community purposes. Here, Mr. 1 
tente sasrs, the trend is toward rei 
deling to accommodate the p' 
terming aite, peuUcularly dance, d 
matics, and music. 

One downtown church in St Lo ' 
has even invited symphonic orches ' 
pertermances. This increasing Id 
tity with community life has giv 
many churches a new lease on ci 
llte, Mr. Potente thinks. 

The architect finds, on almost ever 
hand, less rigidity and greater reo- 
Uvity to new ideas. 
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FLORIDA 
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C4 PoM Realty 

13 Offices In Greater Phoenix. 

Scottsdale. Tempo. Mesa 
for every AM/ estate need eat/ 

(602) 277-144a OT «nrtt* 

5060 No. Cental Aw. Phoenix 85012 


ARKANSAS 



Retnto 

BEAVER LAKE In 

fKki«smiaate 
IM newt? * tni 
iW TivnIMw 
ii ia PinpMT 

in ROGERS 

VrOi M UNKNCC MBB 
C/0 SMWtr kill; ICR IK. kwi. M 72ISI 


MONTEREY, CALIFORNIA 
ACTIVE ADULT RETREAT 

NO LEASE • NO DOWN PAYMENT • NOTHING JO BUY 

STUDIOS FROM S319.00-ONE BEDFtOOM APARTMENTS FROM S459.00 

Also Luxurious Chalets with 2 spadous bedrooms, 2 baths, (wall to wall carpeting and 
luxury drapes) large living room, dinette or card room, fully equipped kitchen and 24 hour 
two way emergency communication. The very reasonable prices include two excellent 
meals, access to the ever-changing panorama and to share and enjoy aJI activtties and 
privileges. .from S524.00 


(»UF0RNIA 


m 


REALTORS 

MonMorAcfwrlkar 
Sines fSSt 

RESIDENTIAL AND COMMERCIAL 
MULTIPLE LISTING SERVICE 
PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 
1169 Broadeay, Barfingiaie^ CaBf. 
f415) 342-2073 


SAN FRANCISCO PEMNSULA 
HOMES 

AND COUMeaCIAL IN BAY AREA 
bneWnent fteupt — lie.S S wvte e 

H. KENT ATWATER 

Rea/tor 

Mentor Adwrtleer Since 1956 

PHONE (415) 343-3656 
MSI ImAvw an. artMM, MX. 


NEWPORT BEACH 

JANE and JOHN BOYD 
and ASSOCIATES 

BOYD REALTORS 
(714) 675-5930 
3637 E. Cosist Hfway 
Corona del Mar, CA 92625 


SHaTER UNUMITED 


LA CANADA 
FUNTTUDGE 

Multiple I 
Listings 

SM FeeUn. La CMBWa 
790>577S 


FREE limousme Se r v i ce kk 
O irisdaa Sdence Oiurch, 
San Francisco, Carmel, 
Monterey 
An Ea^rientt in 
Total Living for 
ACTIVE ADULTS 
Rtservations Being Aaepteti 
Model Tours 9-5 Daily 


THE PARK LANE,. 200 Glenwood Circle 
Monterey. Calif. 93940-(408) 373-0101 

Yee. I weuM ana to see for mye elt . Please sand 
me your free bookM, without obUgitlon 


■ Street. 


eSM 


•* .-V. 


Wide^S.F. 
Bay Area 
Re^dentfal 
Coverage 


MORTCUR (OaUand) 3398666 
HORRGA 376-2012 
ORINM 2544385 
CONCORD 685-2244 
DANVILLE 837-5361 
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LAGUNA BEACH 
nVIEIHOFIHE PACIFIC 
PEG BOUNGER 
VERNE BOUNGER 
RED CARPET REALTORS 
882 Se! Cean Huy. 

Um SesdL CM 92G51 
. (714) GM761 fas. (714) 4MOK 


ED. B. BUSSEY REALH 

Sinn IMS 

Homes — Income 
Industrial — ■ Acreage 
Notary PubUe 
(213) 294-4922 
4433 Crenshaw Bhrd., R#210 
Los Ar^es, CA 90043 


MENDOCINO COAST 

^ acre site, walk to beach, 
trees, water, power, paved ac- 

G68Se 

Write: Bill Moores, 

Box 206, Manchester, CA 95459 
or call (707)862-21 28 


NEWPORT BEACH 

Lewis T. Osborn 

Bus. 675-5200 Res. 675-5499 


GIB WHLKER REALTY 

33S5 HI UDO SSttE 300 
NBirORrBEKH,a92KQ 


WHmiER • LA HABRA 
HAOENDA HIS. • LA MIRADA 

Glenn Realty Co. 

(213) 698-9S81 

14212 L Mniv SM, HMItiw SSSOS 
raaiJieererrfipwidattejerstee" 


CONNECTICUT 



RaaidenEaJ 

CommerGlal 

Inve stm ent 

Resorts 

REALTECH REALTORS 

MHEN (203) 6559761 
GREENRICH (203) 8654100 
UTCHRELO (203) 567-9241 
NEW CANAAN (203) 966^ 
STONIHGTON (203) 535^ 
Boyd N. Jones 
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GEORGIA 


What do notable business leaders 
. of Scottish descent 
know about buildup a 
subtropical resort 
in Delray Beach? 

Everything. Just everything. 

St. Andrews Club was designed and built by a group of 
gentlemen, with an understanding of luxury and pleasure, 
yet with a healthy rapect for getting the quality tiiey pay 
for. It's the condozninium that puts aeQflhmg together on a 
spacious Adantic-to-Intracoastal' site. Beautitel fairway or 
ocean apartments. Private 18 hole executive golf'couzse. 
FVivate beach. Tbnnis club. Tranquil gardens. Impeccable 
service. And an el^;ant clubhouse, not just to dine but to 
feast Two and three bedroom residences. From 585,000 to 

S130,000. Prices include equity own- i— rr 

ership in all Qub facilities.* . 

Your inquiry is invited. Write, call 
or visit Mr. C. David Kells, St 
Andrews Club,. 4500 North Ocean 
Boulevard, Delray Beach, Florida 
33444. (305) 276-0453 or 737-6030. ^ ^ ^ 


TRANSFERRED TO MIAMI? 

Buying or Sailing 
Let us hew you find your 
new home in-southwest 
suburban Miami 

JffWBi South Dsute 
-‘imJJmRoaliy, Inc. 

The ProfesslonaJs 
TVIIO OFFICES TO SERVE YOU 
George (Madman, Re altor 
16784 80. DbdsHwy. ml 

(309 235-3131 I U 

goSSSo.PUeHwy 
(305)667-4837 
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May I heap you buy or s^f ■ 

JACKIE SMITH 

Jim. Royer Realty, Inc. 

Multiple Listing Service 
3547 awnifalM Tucker Rd. 
AIMntii.GA 30341 

(404)934-8903 Res. 939-25T- 
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ATLANTA, Ci. 

LILLIAN BUHMAN 


NORTHSIOE REALTY 
ASSOCIATES IN& 



ILLINOIS 



/J 



I 
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•This a DOt aa oiler to sdl. Sudi oHa* lubjm to 
membenhip appravsL Not available to teddeou 
of Staid wBoe prohibited by law. . 


St Andrews Club 


. .• Piedmont and 

• . OaWand Hill 

7 ./s'r' Area 

1982 Hountan BM. 
OaUiod, CA 94611 
(41S) 339-8866 
PHYLLIS RAYMOND 
848-1834 


PALOS VERDES ESTATES 

9HX FOE. w? Ml Id. Odder kM id Uh ta 
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house/garden 



How to get pine 
to absorb stain 


Q 


A. 


‘*We Btatned the exterior 
rongh cedar on our new home 
with exoeDent reeatte, except 
for eone pine fMliig iriiere tile 
sti^ did not paoetFato. Is 
tiiere a preparation tiiat coaU 
be applied to the pine bo it will 
abowb more stain?** 

Fred Dole 
. yn6hita,Kan.' 


What ktDd of pine: southern, 
western, other? Various pines have 
different grain structures and may 
require particular methods or mate- 
rials to stain out untformly. 

Western pine sapwood and heart- 
wood produce definite and distinct 
colors firom stain. 

Further, grain structure of the 
sur&ice of even the same species of 
wood often results in non-uniform 
stain penetration. Furniture manu- 
facturers ctmtend with tills dia- 
unlformlty by sealing the surface with 
a low-solids Lacquer or vaznish before 
applying the stain mixed with vami^ 
or lacquer for uniform appearance. ‘ 
If pine pitch is present, the Western 
Wood Productions Association, 1600 
Teon Building, PorUand, OR OT204, 
tells how to remove it in its booklet. 
“Pitch EjxudatLon and Painting,” 
written by James C. Sands. 

Try scraping the pitch if presoat 
Then wipe the area with acetone, 
mineral spirits, or ordinary cleaner’s 
solvent. Repeat several times over 
the course (tf a week or so. Then 
restain. 

Pitch problems occur primarily in 
wood that has not been kflned-dried. 

What*B your home-btdl^ng 
problem? Readers are invited to 
write in and ask a veteran West 
Coast builder. Send questions to 
Keol Estate Editor, The Christian 
: Science Monitor, One Norway 
. Street, Boston, MA 02115. 


pHj help bulbd beat spring— indoors 


By 

: Garden wiiber of 

' TtteCfaristUui Science 

of t^' loveU^flowertng and 
f(dia^ plaate.inr the summer garden-: 
; ecme from bulbs and roots tiiat in the . 
NjEXj^ should be started indoors ahead 
time they be trans; 
piahted safely oiztdc^^ 

Favorite oX these is the tidrerous 
■rooted begonia. No other flower is so 
yaiuahle for shady a* partly shady 
plACM in the summer gard^ The 
foliage — ruffled, heartsbaped, 

leaves on strung atuiu ^ is 
decorative in itsjelf^ These tiim'dsome 
plahtB-hy July put-forfh huge blooms , 
In allihe pastel and deeper (xdors tiiat 
look like roses, caznCUias, aim cama- 

tioDS. 

three Oowm with a ooiqtle of 
leaves in a shallow bowl and you have 
a bieautlful centerpiece for the dining 
room table. . . 


^ectnim of color 

pcdors raiige from pafe to deep rose, 
sahmm, crimson, yelloWi apricot, 
pi^ white, and scarlet. Some you can. 
scarcely tell frmn roses.'The so-called 
rose form is' perhaps the one most 
often grown. Some forms are very 
ruffled or with fringed edges that 

tvinlra th em look Hire fB MmtttfnnB. 

Yoo might want some of the pi- 
cotees, too. These are cbaractw teed 
by contrasting coUnrs, some daintUy 
edged, some hravUy hcwdered, srane' 


.spotted, and some mottled. Ftootees 
cornaln raae, camelHa, bwH pamnttm 
forms. Hanging bakkrt varteties bear 
pendant dusters of singte or double 
ftouters, plainorplcotee. 

' SCost of the mall-KntIm' nurseries 
ooECerit sever^ varieties and sizes and 
now is the time to get them in order to 
• start tisem ahead. To take advantage, 
of bsiigains, or if 3mii haven’t tried 
them before, you might like one of the 
coUecttmis. These are made up of 
vuioQS forms aiid odors, the. total 
.cheaper than s^iarately diosen bulbs 
would cost. ... 


Catalog offers* : 

AntoineUi Brothers of samik Cruz, 
Calif. 96062, c^fers two Introductory 
collections alcmg -with a free catalog. 
One is made up of rose form, ruffled 
form, and pleotees, 16 tubers for $7.95 
or 25 slightly smalTer tubors for $7.60. 
Their free catalog is warth secadng, 
for they are probably the largest 
retail growers of tuberous begonias in 
tile Western Hemisphere. 

Included in it are three full pages of 
detailed instructions on starting, car- 
ing for, and storing your begonias. 

For colorful foliage plants in tiie 
border and in pots and planters, the 
fancy-leaved caladiums are unsur- 
passed. These beautiful plants have 
huge heart-shaped leaves in a seem- 
ingly endless variety of patterns and 
tints — red, white, lime green, pink, 
rose, scariet, veined and splashed 
with contrasting cdors. They, too, 


will grow happily In shade or part 
shade, colorful all summer. 

Like the tuberous begonias, they 
are not hardy in the Ncnrth, so should 
be taken up in the autumn and stored 
over winter. For pots and the front of 
the border you can get dwarf vari- 
eties. The taller, suitable for accents 
and the mUdle the border, are 12 to 
14 inches high, rather spectacular. 

Variety of coUectioas 
Here again, you might prefer a 
collection. Geo. W. Pack, of Green- 
wood, S.C. 29647, has tikree. 

To give you an idea of them, one 
collection has six bulbs for ^96: 
Candldum, white with green veins 
and network, narrow green border; 
Blaze, ared with scarlet riba and l^it 
green edges; Mrs. W. R. Haldeman, a 
rich -watermelon pink with green ribe 
and border; Pink Cloud, a large 
crinkly pink with green border and 
green mottling; Peodle Anglais, a 
wavy deep crimson with metallic 
green border. But there are so many 
other color combinations. If you pre- 
fer, you can let your mail-order 
nursery choose a mixture tor you, and 
be surprised. 

Ag ain, however, because of starting 
them ahead, in order to have them 
over the wh(de gardening season, you 
would be wise to get the bulbs soon. 

Frankly, I never have started ean- 
naa ahead indoors, but if you live in 
the Nortit and wish to have some of 
these handsome summer flowers you 
are advised to do so. These showy 


tropical looking plants with clusters 
of spectacular blooms on tall stnxig 
stems, come in several odlors, nowa- 
days. 

One used to see them only M scarlet 
in old-fashioned round beds. Remem- 
ber? They now also come both giant 
and dwarf — a great ixnprovement, 
tor the giants are rather over- 
powering ilk* many modem small 
gardens. Give them full sun and rich 
son. 

Difference in size 

The giants range fran. three to six 
feet in bel^t, with big hravy leaves. 
The dwarf are about 2^ feet. Both 
will bloom all summer. Among the 
giants are the City of Portland, rose 
pink; 'Wyoming, crange; The Presi- 
dent. scarlet; Orange King Humbert, 
orange-red with bronzy toUage; Yel- 
low E3ng Humbert, yellow dotted 
crimson. 

The Dwarf Pfisters, fine tor pots 
and planters or in front of shrubbery, 
or even in the center of a bed 
surrounded by shorter plants, include 
coral, yellow, pink, salmon, and scar- 
let blooms. C^, Fester’s Confetti, 
has. huge clusters of deep yellow 
flowers dotted in bright red. 

fiftnnflB are not winter hardy in the 
North, so like the other summer bulb 
flower and toUage plants here de- 
scribed, should be taken iq» In &e 
autumn. 

All these bulb plants are practically 
foolproof and too beautiful and differ- 
ent to miss. All have -varieties fine for 



• • ,\t.‘ Mta 

Antonelli Brothers Begonia Gardens 

Tuberous begonias 

pots, planters, m hanging baskets. All 
will give c(dor summer. 

The begonias, and caladiums are an 
answer to what to grow in the shade. 
The caladiums, if not too big by 
autumn or too wind-tom cn a close 
look, can be potted up and brought 
Indoors for houseplants in autumn. 

All three can be dug up, condi- 
tioned, and carried over through the 
winter for planting outdoors again 
next season. 


Silent blue 
taimpets in 
your yard 


By Ouistopher Andreae 
Speclalto 

The Christian Science Monitor 

To^kdrire, Englaiid 
Here’s a plant tor even tiie smallest 
flower garden — a hummock of 
pointed leaves, unobtrusive tor the 
rest of the year, but in spring or eaziy 
summer, sending ap a mass of vivid 
blue trumpets: Gotten acaulls. 

There are a large number of gen- 
tians of different kinds suLtahle for 
gardens. I would recommend this one 
as the first to try. It gives you a 
feeling that you ha-ve a fragment of 
the Swiss Alps just outride your front 
door. 

I have one |dant of it which riiowed 
itself off last year to a tune of no fewer 
than 18 flower heads — and tte plant 
itself isn’t more than nine inches in 
diameter. When in bloom, the plant is 
seven inches tai^^. It continuesflower- 
ing for weeks, the trumpets opening 
for the sem rad closh^ up at night. 

It’s a tough enough plant. Aitiiough 


an alpine by nature, it will grow 
successfully in completely unmoun- 
tainous places. It can stand extre m es 
of temperature, surviving the fiercest 
winters rad the hottest summers. 

H. Lincoln Foster -writes: . . 

they want ... as much sun as 
they can endure without diytng.” But 
1 have come across a woman who 
grows Gentian acaulis with Impres- 
sive results near Greenwich, Oonn., in 
completely unshaded, open ground. 

Divide after flowering 

It can flourish in almost any solL 
Acidity doesn't affect It, and some of 
the largest and most -vigorously flow- 
ering plants I’ve seen grow in a 
garden on the completely limestone 
hflia the other side of the valley from 
my Yorkshire farmhouse. It is so 
happy there that It baa even seeded 
Itself in the crevice of some stone 
steps -vdiere It flowers unstintingly. 

From the point rtC view of propagat- 
ing It oneself, however, seed ia a 


rather slow and not always successful 
method. If It is tried, the best way Is In 
pots of well-drained gr i tty soil, sunk 
in abed of river sand or peat. 

Sow In October and then watt. The 
seed has to be well frozen before 
germinating, -which it should do the 
next spring. 

But division is the easiest way of 
increasing your stock. Do this after 
flowering. Dig up the whole plant and 
ease It Into separate parts with roots 
attached. Always plant it firmly. 
Water it in. to -two or three years a 
good-sized plant should have formed. 

But this obliging and rewarding 
plant (once it’s planted you can 
simply forget all about It until flower- 
ing time) la a puzzle. FOr some people 
It just won’t grow. 

All or nothiag 

Ask any alpine q>ecialist about tiie 
cultivation of Gentian acaulis and he 
will shrug. The plant is a mystery. If 
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it likes you, it grows like mad. If it 
doesn't, it remains an Insignificant 
misery of a plant. One man 1 asked 
said (after shrugging). ’’They like 
being trodden on like ttiis. It seems 
to do them good! Perhaps it's because 
the mountain sheep and cows tread on 
them.” 

So oecotsionally I have a good walk 
on mine. It flattens them down com- 
fortably, nothing broken, and cer- 
tainly they don’t appear to dislike the 
treatment! 

But treading is unlikely to help if It 
doesn’t like you in the first place. 

Positioning doesn’t seem to matter 
much either. 'Within a few yards of 
each other one plant can do mightily 
and the other do nothing at all. Facing 
north, south, east, or west. It will grow 
If It likes you and not if It doesn’t. 

Advice is difficult, tiien. This Is a 
plant that has defied expertise. It is 
best perhaps to give it good drainage 
— a rule which applies to aU al^ines. 
Stone or broken rubble below its roots 
achieves this, and the soil itself might 
be a mixture of peat moss, good loam 
and river sand or grit In thirds. (Sea 
sand is not a good thing.) 

And if it likes you. you will unques- 
tionably like it. 


MEET 



changing space 
needs by closing 
off or dividing areas with a Pella 
Folding Door. Available in seven 
genuine wood veneers- Solid 
wood core. Any width. Heights 
toiS'i". 

Pela Windoas and Doors 

100 Main Sboei 

DepL 16485. PaUa. tom 50219 

Plaaaa sand full-eoler literalure. 
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Grass seed 
requires care 

Quality calls tor ex- 
acting attention, whicdi 
run-of-the-mill products 
seldom receive. 

Topflight lawnseed is 
grown in seed fields kept 
free from weeds, and is 
carefully watehed over 
during cleaning and pro- 
cessing. But shove all, 
grass varieties chosen to 
become fine turf are pre- 
cisely those which produce 
few seedheads (tough 
stalks that mow so poorly 
in spring rad summer). 
They will be the modest 
seed producers at best. 

Ordinary bluegrass may 
produce a half ton of seed 
per acre, elite culUvars 
such as Penns tar, Fy Iking, 
Nugget, and Sodco (xnly a 
fraction as much. 
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The Panovs talk of 
dancing, freedom, and 
their bright new future 


By Frederic A. Mortts 

Saa Fraocisco 

He looked rugged and broad-shoul- 
dered, In a sleeveless Fr^ch-tallored 
black leather Jacket, pants and boots 
brought with him from the Soviet 
Union. But he seemed Just a bit 
uneasy, as he hunched forward and 
gestured beneath the table with his 
hands while talking guardedly of 
ballet, the trials of the past, and plans 
for the future. 

She looked delicate, almost elegant, 
in a fresh new blue suit Just bought In 


Dance 


Philadelphia. While her husband 
fielded almost all the questions, she 
smilingly demurred and hardly said a 
word — "the perfect European 
woman,” one (Hiloc&er c£dled her. 

Tliey were the celebrated Russian 


dancers Valery and Galina Panov, 
meeting with the press while here to 
dance this week with the San ETan- 
cisco Ballet. They were also here to 
greet supporters in this city where 
demonstrations, a benefit perfor- 
mance by the San Francisco ballet, 
and "dancing tictets” at the local 
Soviet consulate had done so much to 
dramatize their persecution Soviet 
authorities, including refusal to grant 
the Panovs exit visas to Israel from 
1972 until last summer. 

Sports arena 

Fresh from their Philadelphia per- 
formance last week, and shortly to 
proceed to Los Angles where they 
will dance early next month, the 
husband-and-wife team spoke appre- 
ciatively of their new-found freedoms 
but cautiously of their present legal 
dispute with their former manager 
Ma-gim Gershunoff and of their plans 



‘ By Pai4 Van Slambrouck 

The Panovs backstage during rehearsal for their San Francisco debut 


for future concerts in the United 
States. 

The setting of last week’s Phila- 
delphia performance in a sports 
arena, rather than in a ballet facill^ 
complete with sh^, caused "a lot of 
problems,” Mr. Panov told inter- 
viewers here. He added he had not 
learned he would be performing in an 
arena until be arrived in New York 
from Israel, which the couple now call 
"home.” *Tt’s undesirable to do this 
kind of program often, because it is 
very complicated from a tedmical 
point o£ view and it is not on an 
artistic basis when the main thing is 
to sell out the house,” he declared, 
adding, ”1 hope this wcn't happen 
again.” 

But he pointedly refused to rule out 


all future performances in sports 
arenas. "Some other arrangemezits 
have been made, and I do not know 
whether they are in sports arenas or 
not,” he said. 

The Panovs and fiielr lawyer, Ellis 
J. Freedman, are being sued by Mr. 
Gershunoff to bar them from ‘inters 
ferlng in any way” with the original 
contract he signed with them last July 
in Israel. The Panovs are countering 
with a claim for $226,000 in damages 
and have filed papers in a New York 
court alleging that Mr. Gershunoff 
failed to tell them of certain financial 
gains he would make fiirough perfor- 
mances he arranged for them in 
Philadeljidila’s Spectrum Arena and 
Los Angeles’ Shrine Auditorium. 

"But we have nothing In wwnmnm gq 


matters of art. That is the main 
thing,” said Mr. Panov of the dispute 
with his farmer manager. It is widely 
believed that the Panovs will perform 
IntematioaaUy for sometime, basing 
themselves with an Israeli ballet 
company they have said tt^ plan to 
form. Blit in San Francisbo there is 
continuing talk they mi^ accept an 
offer to Join the San Francisco ballet, 
made to them three yegre ago when 
they were still unable to 'leave the 
Soviet Union. 

Pasdedeux 

"First we should see the compaziy,” 
was Mr. Panov’s reapcBise to that 
sp^ulation, as the coigile prepared to 
dance a pas de deux from Diigo’a 


"Harlequinade” with all Ibur perfor- 
mances of the San Francisco Ballet’s 
opening series. 

As for how long it win take to 
recover their own full tteTM-iwg gldUs, 
which suffered from a lack of practice 
-space when their 1972 application .ft>r 
an exit permit led to from 

the famed Kirov Ballet, Valery 
Panov had only this to say through an 
interpreter, "Evil is evil. We win try 
to forget ttot now. How long it win 
take is for you to judge.” 

Asked whether they would try to 
move from the Russian tbmning tradi- 
tlon to the modem American style, 
Mr. Panov replied with characteristic 
diplomacy. "If I am shown two 
pictures, me by Lecmardo da V iwj 
and one by Rembrandt, 1 win agy both 
are works of genius. It’s stupid to say 
this Is good or bad. What it Is that we 

win do is for you to Judge and what we 

do, we will give to you from our 
hearts.” 

Is there anything about the Soviet 
Union that the Panovs missed? "Pro- 
fesslonally, yes,” says Mr. Panov. 
‘ ‘The ballet Is subsidized there, and as 
an artist you are safe and supplied 
with everything such as retirement 
funds. They have everything there but 
freedom,” he declares. 

And as for Israel, *Tt is the honesty, 
the conscience, a 2 id the life for all 
Jews,” declared. the man who rose to 
iftflding rolls with the Kirov Ballet as 
a replacement for that earlier defec- 
tor to the West, Rud(flf Nureyev. 

Will the Panovs now actively push 
for easing at Soviet restrictions m 
Jewish Immlgratlan? *T should speak 
what is evil and speak what is good,” 
is Mr. Panov’s cryptic reply. 


A CBS 
trio of 
specials 


By Arthur Unger 

Since CBS has not been making 
enough headway with “Tony Orlando 
& Dawn” against NBC’s Wednesday- 
night family-oriented success, "little 
House cm the Prairie” (Wednesday 8-9 
p.m.l, it is trying something special 
Wednesday night. 

Three somethings special, as a 
matter of feet: "Dr. Seuss’ Hoober- 
Bloob Elighway” (8-8:30 p.m.), "Mau- 
rice Sendak’s Really Rosie: Starring 
the Nutshell Kids” (8:30-9 p.m.) and 
for good measure. "Doris Day To- 
day" (9 10 p.m.). The Dr. Seuss and 
Sendak shows are perfect fare for the 
entire family — but better send the 
kiddies (and perhaps youself) out of 
the room when the jiist-a-bit-too- 
"updated" Doris Day special comes 
on. 

Best news first: two authentic 
American geniuses ~ Ted Geisel (Dr. 
Seuss j and Maurice Sendak — have 
produced two absolutely siflendid 
half-hour animated specials which, 
together, represent one of this sea- 
son's finest family hours. "The Hoo- 
ber-Bloob Highway" is a fun-filled 
fantasy about how hometowns are 
chosen for new-born babies. 

At the end of the half-hour, the 
carriage is sent m its way with a 
happy birthday and "a God bless 
you," leaving family viewers in a 
pleasurable glow of goodwill toward 
Dr. Seuss. CSS, Cat in the Hat 
Productions — and even TOny Or- 
lando, whose absence made the spe- 
cial possible. 

•Really Rosie' 

But wait, the joy is not over — there 
is still author-illustrator Maurice 
Sendak's animated special “Really 
Rosie," based on the characters in his 


'\ ■ *; — 



Rosie on ‘Maurice Sendak’s Really Rosie’ 


famous "Nutshell Library.” Rock 
star Carole King wrote the super 
music tor Mr. Sandy’s Isfxlcs anH 
then performed superbly as the voice 
of Rosie, the star who is auditlmiing 
characters tor her neighborhood pro- 
duction of "Did You Hear What 
Happened to Chicken Soup?” 


Television 


Every second of the special is filled 
with charm, humor, and down-to- 
earth good sense. This Is not chil- 
dren's programming ~ it is adult 
programming at its most mature. Sed 
it with a child if you r»an — but don't 
deprive yourself of the childlike plea- 


sure of seeing it by yourself if neces- 
sary. 

"Doris Day Today’ 

"Doris Day Today” (CBS, lO-ii 
p.m.), which follows, is somebody’s 
bright idea to update the Ice-cream 
image of Miss Day and show her 
being Just a little naughty. Well, I 
have news tor them — the ageless 
Miss Day is best when she Is sin g in g 
ye old Doris Day tunes and reminisc- 
ing about her ftnmer leading men. 
Great fun to listen to her harmonizing 
with guest star J(^ Denver. But Just 
about every skit with Tim Conway 
and Rich Little Is sexually oriented, in 
a slightly frantic effort to conform to 
the show’s questionable themes of 
today’s trend toward nonconformity. 
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• BROADWAY 
! THEATERS 


T HE MO ST ACCLAIMED MUSICAL OF 1974 
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BROADWAY TUbb., 1681 Broadvny 247-7992 
AM. EXmESS TEL RES. 757-687« 




"A SagSICAL KNOCKOUT*" 
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P TO BE SEEN ON BRQAOWAV IN 
YEARS.'’-iL,nM. \ V. rmn 

iPPIN 
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Evgs » 7 30. 815, 12. 10. 6. 7. 6 Wed. Mat 
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FOR GROUP SALES ONLY CALL 796-3074 
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MONITOR 

THEATERGOERS 

Since Monitor eniertaiiir 
ttiebt adTertising is zn—ni 
to be informaUre, its appear- 
anee does not neceHsiily 
implr Monitor endonemeni. 
For information on prodne- 
tiong advertised in the Mont 
tor watch Ae dall^ eolnnuw 
for reviews and refer to the 
Monitor Movie Gnide whidi 
appears every Friday, 


1975 sculpture show in Cleveland 

For the entire year (tf 1976, sculpture and its history 
will be the focus of a program of exhibitions, public 
lectures, and related events sponsored jointly by Case 
Western Reserve University and the Cleveland Museum 
of Art, with the cooperation of the Cleveland Institute of 
Art and other Cleveland area arts organizatiems. 

Two exhibititms, toe first a show of kinetic sculpture by 
Italian-bom Claudio MarzoUo, at toe Mather Gallery of 
Case Western Reserve University, and the second, 
Louise Nevelson’s wood sculptures at toe Cleveland 
Museum will be open. 

Later this spring there will be a series of lectures and 
student workshops with leading contemporary sculptor, 
among them Anthony Caro. Ridiard Ihint Joseph 
Kosuth, and Richard Stanldewicz. Martin Friedman, • 
director of the Walker Art Center in Mtonp-apnii^i, artist 
and critic Athena Tacha, and art histortans George 
Levitine of the University of Meuyland, and Otto-Karl 
Werchmeister of the University of California at Loe 
Angeles also will visit Cleveland to lecture. 

A large-scale exhibition of sculpture, represenUng both 
Eastern and Western traditioos. Is planned tor a fall 
opening at the museum, as is a show of renaissance 
bronzes from the museum and other Cleveland collec- 
tions. 

Supported in part by a grant of $50,000 from Case 
Western Reserve University, "Sculpture Directions TO” 
has been organized, according to Dr. .Inabelle Levin, 
acting chairman of the Case Westezn Reserve art 
department, "to re-examine. In historical perspective, a 
medium which in many wstys has been neglected by all 
but its practitioners. ’ ’ 


At least they didn’t have to mow the lawn 


The Voyage of Aqaaiios, by Matt and 
Jeannlne HerxtXL New York: Dutr 
tan. $12.60. 

Children of Oiq)e Htnn, by Rosie 
Swale. New York: Walker. $7.06. 

By Biduurd J. Cattani 

It is hard to think of a sterner test of 
the family’s durability as an in- 
stitution than a lon^ voyage on, the 
open ocean in a small boat. If toe 
familially enriching eTcpeziences re- 
ported 'in these two books are any 
Indication, society has Uttie to fear for 
its key social unit 

' In ’’The Voyage of Aquarius,” dis- 
comfort and often terror stalk the 
Hezrcsis (father Matt, mother Jean- 


Books 


nine, and youngsters Matthew and 
Melissa) when they sell nearly all 
they have and sail across toe Atlantic 
in their 31-foot steel shxg> Aquarius. 

The young family enjoyed their 
Idylls on Bermuda, the Aztxres, and 
toe Canary Islands. But it was chiefly 
a testing they wanted. And it waa a 
testing they got — its AHvnaze a 
nighttime thrsishing. of their sloop 
against the pilings of makeshift ref- 
uge high along toe western African 
coast 

Sloop’s log 

A good deal Is learned about the 
Heircms from their log, which forma 


the main part of their book. The 
information is thus -gatilered more 
kaleidoe copically than system- 
atically: a mixture, of Princeton, 
rebellion against toe corporate world, 
Joining toe Civil Rlg^ movement, 
professional photography for Black 
Star, and graduate work in neuredogy . 
This background, as muCh as their 
port of departure. New Orleans, is left 
behind as the voyage its^ becomes 
the central, organlzlng.&ctor of their 
lives. 

En route to Africa. Matt loses his 
ihcipieiit paimeh, ' feai^" symbol of 
complacency, and finds his better, 
competent self. Jeannlne confirms 
her pre-vc^age confessltm that she 
would "follow him anywhere”; she 
proves an obliging spirit, willing to 
labor, seasick, before toe mast she 
had scraped and painted before toe 
voyage began. The children come 
through, the withdrawal- pangs of 
leaving behind their henne culture and 
school friends and adapt eventually to 
the discipline of ttie sea. 


Honest feelings 

As a book, "The Voyage of 
Aquarius” is stroaiger on honeet.feel- 
Ings than a sense of structure, .traer to 
nautical and personal detail than the 
demands of prose. 

But it is an engrossing rtory of a 
young family that refused to ob^ any 
master but their own private, izisis- 
tent dream; and gained their reward 
in so doing. 


An even more extraordinary voy- 
age is recounted by Rosie Swale In 
‘ 'Children of Cape Horn. ” She and her 
husband, CoUn, set out from Gibraltar 
on their 30-toot catamaran with aa . 
Infant son and a toddler daughter. 
They sailed first tor Australia through 
the Panama Canal and returned to 
Britain via South America’s Cape 
Horn. 

The Swales, like many small-boat 
adventurers, mortgaged much of 
thetr project to the houses of com- 
merce in the form of cameras. Pam- 
pers. baby food, photo rights and 
story lines. And a large part of the 
narrative reads like paying with prod- 
uct mentions the interest due their 
backers. 

Miss Swale, especially earlier in the 
book, is sketchy about the sailing 
aspects of the voyage, such as the 
handling characteristics of their 
craft. She seems preoccupied with 
how the twin-hulled Annellese and its 
family crew would later be perceived 
by the reading public and photo- 
buying press. 

Still, the Swales earn their place in 
the annals of small-boat navigation 
once they leave Australia tor the 
Southern Ocean passage. The narra- 
tive tightens long before Cape Horn is 
reached. And toe description of 
rounding the Horn crackles with the 
tension that only uniquely perilous 
and triumphant feats can produce. 

Richord Cottani is a Monitor 

editorial writer. 
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Wb plAliali Ells GuMo as a aanrtea to our 
roadara, to help thorn decide for .th on ioo l o oo 
adml m OYlo a they may orlsh to oao. Tha 
Outdo lo Intondod to cover cuntonl fllme 
being ortdaly shewm. tt deserlbos brlafly the 
eoidenlo of ooch, furnishes a cem- 

mam and dBiolWcatloii (A maano Ad^, P 
moans Family). However, these etaaslfle^ 
Bens de not censUtule endersamanta. Rir^ 
ttiar ffildance is suppllad by reviews on tha 
Aria enter tai nment pages. W tndcatom IHms 
added this wssiL 


starch ol 


uneven quMHy but conetetont waiii iu i aid frtondHnaM. 
Snaf eptoode queedene eocne' meiimplinni ebcut 


The 


co rworrSonM mantoga meralty. iHnwawar. thua lamow wo 
Sw made tor rrench TV anU i ufcm y fmei the u u tvar iM 
la n a y w Mwlng catogery— A 

PHANTOM OP UBERTE-Lida Bunuafa daWtorattlr dM- 
cermaeiaa sartoa of M ia i cb a on via mMia al traadem, 
and the leefc thereof to the chdOzed eoraSon. RrequenSy 


vulger, and gwwrMh aOhl weigh t tv 
BiaiuM^ WM worn fviridla^" 
ele.) but wam itaMiaa of graot huwwr-j 


rectod . 

yPtooMc quMfw end some matveneto. K mmalnv l 

turc mid aflaettog wom-A. 

TOP OF THE W0nu>-OonMd Stadan and 
Baw id Ha rtman Mar under Rebari Stavenaonk dkweSon 
to imadve mwoua Dlanay adventure aboiit au tonS a ta 
aamc hlrig tor e teat man to Sw AmSe. But-opaning tha 
Mww at moM thaatora Ma hHartoue aid toiaMndlm DM- 
^wtoon cMlad -INtaisTSS 

^Ig***^.*^,* " *-enny Bniea to Bob 
ftem'a fjmignatod Mograpl iy ol tha oomadfou Stark 
gy hf^jj^imig eacaptumthadiiiHM amblancs of 
Si a beat ganaraiton. h ut the emp haeb to-on Bniee'e 
rwmrhmaaa and afchnamaB, not on hi* or hb 

atoncaa agatoitiaoMmatoZtlgt^SnSSgA- 
■UWaBBTYARp-Burt RnmoMs pcm a msM 'oMoetbaa 
P"? to a nd ceShaa m«lnrlBen-toan. 
Mary of t teparfon i iqic as am strong, asd firtfa a aua- 
Bu» dbaotof Rcbwt Ahfrleh 

IMDn CM TIC ORM BtPn^TafMW 

««l jFtonffiwSntw 

A nSto.^M mo- 
are kmt waftmit of aiow. 

mSs (S£SiS^ SSI 

• **Wirtol t OIL Maasaga n tm ut th^naaman of Bta ' 
*rlea (and a aeng perfomatf binSma^toWBd?‘ 


eompartoon wtti 
-Laa OMdadoa,” 
ele.) but wfth ftaMiaa of great humor-A. 

SAVAGE m LQOB E - C aoiga G. Scott dkaaUA produced, 
and Man in thia paaud om yBS c drama about a couple 
and ttiMr eon a b a o ii ad toravw on a tro p lo M Mand. Mato 
•emphaMa to on ttw bojra.awaml doralopaianL and ttw 
preoiama (hto posaa. Pondwous and oraMatarl. but 
oontitoeTHih van DaverV a beat peifownenceyel A. 

BCBiES HtOBI A MAnfUAGC togma Bargman has ecn- 
densad MB tor-part nwaiWMi iMartoiiiii aartoa to Mlghtty 
taaa than thraa hour* of toRcy, toaWitlul, R-raiad but 
a omad m o a very nevtag drw na about ttw breakup of a 
ma rrtoga: Tha partormancaa.ara ataawd and wonderfM 
— UvMniann la abaokilay d azu ki u — buLtha MgMy 
amoSonM *toetton''.tocla wM ttw Batnown at oM umc 


.seato. 


to ccniure up ao watt. Alt Sw aa cI to ui a B cemae from Sw 
words and- tha acting — tha thaalika ats fine, the 
nwwto ma fctog as ^ 

BTAVtolcy— A tJrw awi of e wow l a about a rogue el a man. 
rima n rttoQ ninrti rtfrarm' If a tn "Inwiila net tiirmnf —• * 

a assfig, asessMbto, and a o w attma i dazMlng drama 
about ttw raaHMa hucktoer (Jaai»4^ DaCmoodo} v4w 
tottrtiBd a tend acandM that BhgMi T gsDa Pranco-A. 
9IEPPBW01f-Fmd Hatoai wrofa told iftactod (Mi faMl- 
M adsiJlattuii ' at tton naw '.Haa<ar* - niedam Masale, 
vMeh IranMatoe toto vieuM tormt ttw btoana odyssey of 
a imddiB aged eynio Into a world at dra a me. Max wen Sy- 
dop 'and Damtok|us Saida head a good casL 8ocw 
seowB an boktorad by oitoiMtan and vktbo Mchoiquaa, ' 
. to aoyttig Mtoct An hi la o a to iu totoprstaitoH of a novM 
iNtteuttto1iw.thoiahaeiiiaofttw a wi M y ea l 1MthtoaBl^ 
Mona S8MB aoro mBBs than deeply ttniqpilful to tha 
awwto verMort.-JL 

• TMCB9G OF PBIIAM OHE TWO HIKE Puia mM Mmpto 
. thrflto baaed on John QedgPSl.teaHalBlig iwvM, *■ 
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~ nf n IGwImil iMnm rai 
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‘Wanna cooperate?’ 


Let George say it 


How can the first United States 
President enlighten us cm the is- 
sues of today? If President George 
Washington were to give an axml' 
versary press conference next 
week, all he would need to do is 
recall his words from another 
time ol crisis. 

Q. Mr. President, how do you 
feel about having a holiday named 
after you? 

A. 'Hie flattering distincticm 
paid to the anniversary of my 
birthday is an honor for which I 
dare not attempt to express my 
gratitude. 

Q. Is it true that both you and 
the First Lady are giving the 
nation an example of austeritsr? 

A. Her wishes coincide with my 
own as to the simplicity of dress, 
and everything which can tend to 
support propriety of character 
without partaking of the follies of 
. luxury and ostentation. 

Q. Are things as bad as some 
advisers say? 

A. We should never despair, our 
Situation before has been un- 
promising and has changed for the 

better, so I trust, it will again. If 
new difficulties arise, we must 
only put forth New Exertions and' 
proportion our Efforts to the ex- 
igency of the times. 

Q. Can the American people 
take it? 

A. When any great object is in 
view, the popular mind is roused 
into expectation and prepared to 
make sacrifices both of ease and 
property. 

Q. What should the people ex- 
pect of the White House and Con- 
gress? 

A. If those to whom they con- 
fide the management of their af- 
fairs do not call them to make 
these sacrifices, and the object is 
not obtained, or they are Involved 
in the reproach of not having 
contributed as much as they ought 
to have done towards it, they will 
be mortified. 

Q. A foUow-up question. What, 
if any, is the lesson for 1976? 

A. Their resentment will rise 
against those who with sufficient 
authority have omitted to do what 
their Interest and their honor re- 
qiiired. 

Q. Will the military have to 
make sacrifices, too? 

A. Nothing can be more obvious 
than a sound Military establish- 
ment and the interests of economy 
are the same. 

Q. Are you suggesting self-suf- 
ficiency for A merica? 

A. Ihe concurrence of virtuous 
individuals, and the combinati<m 
of economical societies, to rely, as 
much as possible, on the resources 
of our own country, may be pro- 
ductive of great national advan- 
tages, by establishing the habits of 
industry and economy. 

Q. What about the starving else- 
where? 

A. I hope, some day or another, 
we shall become a storehouse and 
granary for the world. 

Q. Are you bothered by your 
crlties? 


A. In a government as free as 
ours where the people are at 
liberty, and will express their 
sentiments, oftentimes im- 
prudently, and for want of Infor- 
mation sometimes unjustly, al- 
lowances must be made for occa- 
slonsLl effervescences. 

•Q. Is it then correct to assume 
that you do not condone abuses of 
federal power against citizens? 

A. Government being, am<Big 
other puiposes, Instituted to pro- 
tect the persons and consciences 
of men from oppressi(m, it cer- 
tainly is the duty of Rulers, not 
only to abstain from it them- 
selves, but according to their sta^ . 
tions, to prevent it in others. 

Q. Hien ypu confirm the recent 
leaks about — 

A. Be not hasty to believe flying 
Reports to the Disparagement of 
any. 

Q. Mr. President, how seriously 
do you regard American trade or 
aid efforts to influence other coun- 
tries? 

A. I ha'Te always given it as my. 
decided opinion that no Nation has 
a right to intermeddle in the inter- 
nal concerns another. 

Q. Any advice for Dr. Kissinger 
in his overseas negotiations? 

A. Treaties which are not built 
upon reciprocal benefits are not 
likely to be of long duration. 

Q. How do you view detente? 

A. Nations are not Influenced, 
as individuals may be, by dis- 
interested friendships; but, when 
it is their Interest to live In amity, 
we have little reason to apprehend 
any rupture. 

Q. As you know, American In- 
dians are in the news again. What 
Is your policy? 

A. It seems necessary: That 
they should e:q>erience the ben- 
efits of an impartial adminis- 
tration of justice. 

Q. In our present situation is 
there any time for what used to be 
called the finer things of life? 

A. The Arts and Sciences essen- 
tial to the prosperity of the State 
and to the omam^t and happiness 
of human life have a primary 
claim to the encouragement of 
every lover of his Country and 
mankind. 

Q. To get back to our resources, 
will you support a national land- 
use bill if it comes up again? 

A. Nothing in my (^linian would 
contribute more to the welfare of 
these States, thmi the proper man- 
agement of our lands ; and nothing - 
. . . seems to be less understood. 

Q. What about the nee&for min- 
erals? 

A. Commerce and industry are 
the best mines of a nation. 

Q. Can we of the press usist in 
national recovery? 

A. I entertain an hlg^ idea of 
the utility of periodical Publicar 
tions. ... 1 consider such easy 
vehicles of knowledge more hap- 
pily calculated than any other, to 
preserve the liberty, stimulate the 
industry, and meliorate the mor- 
als of an enlightened and free 
people. 

Q. Thank you, Mr. President! 



‘Breakthrough’ for U.S. consumers 


The American consumer this 
month be0ns to have a voice In 
United States trade policy throu^ 
**one of the biggest breakthroughs 
that U.S. trade statutes have ever 
had.” The quotation is from Will 
E. Iieonard Jr., chairman-elect of 
the U.S. International Trade Com- 
mission. He was describing the 
new trade bill’s provision for in- 
cluding consumers among the 
groups to be heard before the U.S. 
concludes Geneva tariff negotla- 
ficus that could raise or lower the 
prices of imported goods on Amer- 
ican shelves. 

As trade commission hearings 
start in Washington Feb. 25 and 
continue across the country, the 
test will be whether consumers 
are seriously listened to or merely 
allowed to talk. In seeking to 


determine the domestic economic 
impact of tariff policy, the com- 
mission needs the testimony of the 
individual pocketbook as well as 
the industrial ledger. Voices to 
protect American manufacturing 
and labor have always been heard 
loud and clear. Protection of the 
consumer has to be considered, 
too, if a proper balance is to be 
struck. 

Tbe newly opened door to con- 
sumers is in line with efforts to 
bring the people into govern- 
mental decisicsunaklng on ene^y, 
environment, and other matters at 
an early point rather than after 
It's all over. The trend will be 
useful to the degree the people 
take responsible advantage of it — 
and the government responsibly 
responds. 


How to hail the chief 


ByIUch»dL.S1roizt 


WasUngfiMi 

Next week Is George Wasbinghm’s 
Birthday and 1 am sure we should all 
spare a few mimites to comider 
whether our ancestors made a mis- ' 
take in not addressing Tiii-n as "Bis 
BO^iness me President of the United 
States and the Protector of the Rights 
of the Same.'" There is also the 
dispute about that fish. 

When President Gerald Ford ap- 
peared at the jcdnt ses^cn' at Con- 
gress, Jan. 15, to deliver bis State of 
the Union address, the procedure was 
pretty much the same as that laid 
down for April 90, 1789. Washington 
made Ms big entrance In New York, 
you remeniber, a bustling town at 
35,000, second only to Philadelphia, 
with a fine Mg thcztiughfare, Broad- 
way. paved right up to Veaey Street. 
After that — mud. 

Last month when the Senate came 
over two-by-two to the House side to 
hear President Fcnrd, it was preceded 
by the "sergeant-at-arms" whose 
title goes back to Parliament. The 
House was herded around by The 
Doorkeeper, whereto the Congress- 
ional Record immediately adds In 
brackets. "[Hon. James T. libUoy]." 
(Honorable Idblloy, or The Door- 
keeper, came within an Inch of being 
called the “usher of tbe black rod" In 
1788.) He announced the various dig- 
nitaries and when he came to Mr. 
Ford wound up with a simple "the 
President of the Ikilted States." 

What do you call a jnresident, 
anyway? They wrestled with the 
matter 186 years ago. It was at the . 
new Federal Hall, New York, wMch 
L'Bnfant had constructed with 
"20,000 pounds Talk money." Ihe 
'Vice-President, J<An Adams, who had 
been at foreign courts, wanted some- 
thing pretentious. Roger Sherman 
fiiought you should address WasUzig- 
ton as "exeeUeney.v Some toyed with, 
"majesty:” Adams rejected "lifister 
President," which would put the ex^ 
utive on tbe level of the bead of some 
cricket club, he said, at with the 
"Governor of Bermuda." 

Some said it didn’t matter. Otho'S 
called it importaat It was, of course, 
because they were creating a new ' 
role, and the title makes the man, and 
an official becomes what you call 
Urn. 


Mirror of opinion 


John Adams had anotiier worry, 
too, and he put It iq> to the Soiate: 
"When the President comes into the 
Senate," he pleaded, "ehat shall 1 
be? I cannot be Resident then. 1 wish 
giaitlemen to ttiink vhat I shall be." 

Even while they debated, Washing- 
ton approached the Ocngress. He did 
this, some felt, in a rather ambiguous 
manner. Be walked. Yes sir, bells 
pealed, cannons roared, 13 pilots in 
uniform brought tbe great man over 
to the city or, as tbe Bally Advertiser 
mmre el^antly put it, proceeded to 
“waft His Excellency across the 
bay." ^ 

Here is the greatest military man of 
the continent in a plain suit of iniff and 
blue descending the stairs with crim- 
son trapping, declining the use of 
carriages (though hie used a coach 
and six later) and proceeding, anfoa/t, 
toward the houm prepared for Mm on 
Cherry Street. What should tbe crowd 
think? right up &shlonable Queen 
Street, vhich boasted a sidewalk that 
would accommodate thr^ people . 
walking abreast! 

As to the. titLe, James Madison, 
settled it quietly by saying fhat'ihe 
Oonstitution gave the executive a 
name, ‘President of the united 
States." And so it has been ever since 
from Federal Hall down to Hion. 
Jaznes T. MoUoy. Nor did the ser- 
geant-at-arms meet Mr. 'V7ashington 
or Mr. Ford as some wanted with his 
mace on Ms shoulder. 

Washington delivered his Inaugural 
Address with trembling hands and. 
voice. He was a modest man' with no 
gr^t gift for oratozy. He wore a 
brown suit with "met^ buttons, an 
eagle on them, wMte stockings, a bag 
and sword. " (Bag means wig. ) 

Oh, and about that fish. The (mu- 
time host of Fraunces Tavern .wu 
picked as the WasMngton <^f or, as 
he was called in the papei^i "steward 
of' the household." He upset die 
President's -sense of ecozu>zny ' by 
paying two dollars for an outof- 
season shad . and after some • words 
from the General had to take it back 
tothekiteheh. 

Ttiat’s all I kziow. Except ttiat tiie 
transparent painting shining at ' the 
bottom of Broadway that night was 
"the flzxest mr seen in America. " 


Ring around the collar 


When television was new, there was 
wozry lest watching it migfit ruin 
children’s eyes. 

That didn’t happen, but something 
worse did. Now televtsim com- 
mercials are maligning and beUttUxig 
women ways which should, one. 
would suppose, have feminists yelling 
their heads off In protest 

Take that ring around the cMlar bit 
This involves the rudeness of those 
who would point out such a thing and 
also the imjdlcotlan that a housewife 
vdib doesn’t get shirts clean is pretty 
deficient. 

It zzii^t be pointed out in the 
picture, but It isn’t, that the collar 
wouldn’t be dirty if the .man washed 
his neck. S«ne pop-eyed radicals 
might also go so tar as to state that 
nowhere in Holy Writ is it said 
part of a woman’s duty is to wash, 
clothes. Nor that others are entitled to 


point the finger of scorn at her if she 

misses a soiled spot bow and then. 

Thers.are also the harpies who walk 
into a house and complain that it 
snieUs 'bad. This Is a fair portrayal of 
women? 

Ri other^^u^, women are shown as 
utter nitwits. Somebody walks ln off 
the street, announces that Brcmd A 
beam Brand X, mid tbe housevdfh 
accepts the statement Instantly. The' 
sugg^tlon is that she’s an idiot ^loll 
believe anytting. 

How. about some commerdele 
. showliig wranen with brains ahd cour^ - 
tesy? — ihe Boston Globe 


To be conscious that you are 
Ignorant is a great step to 
knowledge. 

• Itoijnwifai 


The Celtic revolt 

By Charles Holl^ 


London 

Izivltizig hiznself to B.ritain next 
August, President Tdi Amin of 
Uganda has asked the- Queen to 
' arrange for him to meet leaders of the 
Scottish, Welsh, and Ncaihem Ireland 
"liberation movementa." 

From that quarter toe suggestion 
sounds a quaint one. But in fact 
eventual independence for tbe "Celtic 
fringe" of Britain seemed a more 
realistic posslbiltty thnyi ever after 
Britain’s election last October. 

The 24 Scottish, Welsh, and North- 
ern Irish Nationalist members of 
Parliament are now in a potentially 
powezfol p(ditical positioo. Wilson's 
Labour government was returned 

With only a knife-edge majority of 
three seats. Before long he will have 
to bargain for Nationalist support in 
order to govern. 

Besides the 46 muunn English, 
there are about 6^ mmirm Scots, 3 
Welsh, and miiiinri North- 
ern Irlah in Britain, and they have lost 
nozie of their seziae at separate nation- 
hoods despite centuries of union. 

Although Britain thus contains four 
distinct .national cultures, each with a 
Mibly ^veloped sense of identity, it 
is the only large and mostly EngUsh- 
speaklng state not to have any form of 
federal system. But. now, like the 
Basques in Spedn and the Bretons In 
France, tiie Celtic na-tipng of Britain 
are rediscovering a thirst for self- 
government. 

'It is not that the Celtic nationalities 
are exploited. They ^oy comjdete 
equality in eve^ field, suffer no 
' discrizzilnatian, and are over- 
represented in Parliament. Several 
zziUUozis live in England, where they 
have a disproporttcaate share of the 
top jobs In toe civil service azid tbe 
{H^esslcxu owing to toe great Scotr 
tish and Welsh concern for education. 
In the days of toe Empire they found 
that the British connection gave them 
.enormous (^portunlties overseas, and 
in recent decades Scotland, Wales, 
and Northern Ireland, all heavily 
depezident on agiiig l^-century In- 
dustries, have received huge sub- 
sidies from the center to support their 
sodlaL services and bring In ' new. 
industry. 

Now, however, there are no impe- 
rial c^portunitles, and England itself 
is in deep economic trouble. A recent 
independent report suggested that 
ScoUazid would have a more pros- 
perous economy on its -own, even 
wLthQut North Sea oil. But since most 
of tl^ oilfields are in fact off the 
Scottish coast, toe Scottish Nation- 


alists can also hold out the promise oi 
great wealth if Scotland were inde. 
pendent and could keep the profits of 
"Scottish oil” for itself. Wales is in 
less promislx^ economic condition 
but there too the Nationalists look to 
oil, which they hope will be found in 
the Irish Sea. 

Upon both these nations the easy 
English assumption that British is 
synonymous with English grates 
heavily — Harold Wilson was csice 
introduced on nationwide television 
as the Prime Minister of Englond, and 
did not even notice the slip — and the 
material advantages to the Scottish 
and Welsh of living under the rule of 
London are decreaslzigly apparent. 

In Northern Ireland the question is 
of course tangled up with Protestant 
domination over' the half -million- 
strong Roman Catholic minority, xjp 
to now the Protestants have clung tc 
the British connection and described 
themselves as "Loyalists" and 
"Unionists" in order to keep Britist; 
^litical and military support in tbeii 
struggle. But as London pushes toe 
Protestants more and more strongly 
in toe direction of power-sharing, toe 
possibility of a unilateral Protestanl 
decision for independence grows. 

In toe past year all three main- 
stream British political parties have 
committed themselves to measures of 
"devolution" and the creation of 
subordinate Scottish and Welsh Legis- 
latures in an attempt to co-opt toe 
Nationalists' support. Labour's pro- 
posals su'e toe least far-reaching, but 
its zieed for the support of the Nation- 
alist parties in Parliament will prob 
ably push it further toward decentra- 
lization. 

For Wales this may suffice, since 
Plaid Cymru, toe Welsh nationalist 
party, is hampered in English-speak- 
izig Wales by Its identification with the 
26 percent Welsh-speaklzig rural mi- 
nority. Nozthem Ireland’s future U 
impossible to guess, but in any case if 
uzilikely to be resolved only by parlla 
mentary action. 

As for Scotland, however, the possl 
bility is considerable that concessioiis. 
will only feed the growing sentiment 
there in favor of independence, and it 
is entirely conceivable that there, 
could be an independent ScotUsh 
republic in 10 years’ time. If it should 
ever come to that, the task of dividing 
the North Sea oil bonanza betweer 
Etogland and Scotland would be a 
problem suitable lor Solomon. 

Charles Holley Is a British civii 

servant. 


Readers write 

On gun control 


To Tha Ctatata Q c l in c* MonH w; 

Too zziany of us, unfortunately, 
jurocrastinate and doi’t write thoee 
lettere to dur congressmen ttiat we 
izitezided.to. Being In favor of gun 
cdntrdL myeelf, I staztod clippizig 
itezns from the Los Angeles- Times 
whezi I realized ttiat every day there 
were two or three stories of senseless 
shootings. One story I should have 
saved (a year or more ago)- was that 
of a stor^eper who shot and killed a 
youth who bad broken in. That caused 
toe man such remorse that about two 
weeks later he shot and killed bizna^. 

Well, I kept thiniririg xbat 1 would 
write to zny congresaznan but 1 didn't. 
The editorial, “Gun contrdt, 1976" 
' was ezuxmzag^iig to me, but when I 
read toe recent letters in the Monitor 
opposizig those ideas, I had to express 
my support for your stazuL 

I know that' mazty people thlzik that 
they zieed gnzis to protect UtemeSlves 
from criminals, those who 

tMwfc it’s sport to kfli anizn^. But I 
didn’t realise that some pepEOe ttiink 
that "law-abiding citizens’’ need guns 
to protect thezns^ves froim the police 
or toe airmed forces, kfozqr needless 
tragedlea have occurred from people 
having guzis in their homes — where 
are the stories of good results from 
possesskm of guns? 

Many thanks for your stand on gun 
contrcA. 

Vighiia Moyer 

RMlizigHUls Estates, Calif.... .. 

' To Hw ClirMMi SdeiiM UsnSon 

John M. Snsrder’s - r^dy- to your 
editorial "Gan control, 1975" reads- 
Uko-an old ^ magazine lepr^ He 
claims one half of 1 perewt of all the 
- gulu in the UbUed States are used in 
tbe perpetration of crime.' Bow won- 
derfuL Wehave only 200 ycBis to.wait 
for some crime to be carried ^ by all 
. toeae^nUlims of guns floathigaboutf 
B^timore Airibaiiy w.Boediiin'.Jr. 

TaTvii CfctMi S cl MM Mo nft a i. 

Your editorial "Gun eegktrd., 1975" 
prompted me to do two ^in^- 0°^ 
w join, the Naticaial Rifle Asebdatloii 

two write you thteiatl^^ . 

I joiizied the National Ri^ . Associ- 
atibn to help stem the growtng tide of 
.antigun siqiporters. My guns are- to 

me u a fisbdng pOte fo to a; fisberi^^ 
1 have used pistols as to : 

faiintwith. 

It. is doubtful tiat'Protessor ; 
Zbnring, made reteirence:to 
.editorial, ever had the th^^^huniV . 
ing ducks or geese on znisty mon^ 


In a marsh, or felt the eriiilaratlon ol 
stalking a deer in the woods. This 
would be lost if such bills were 
perznitted to be made Into a law. 
Houston, Texas Bmce E. BOson 

‘Back .to bottles' 

To Thi a w b iw i Sdanea Monton 

Considerable publicity has been 
given to proponents of the Oregon 
"bottle bill” by ziewspapers arouzid 
the country. As an example, your 
editorial "Back to bottles" calls for 
national legislation to encourage a 
return to reusable containers. 

The editorial states that litter In fbe 
state dropped substantially in two 
years and there bas been no overall 
loss In jobs or businesses, a favorable 
experience In a time of biflatlon and 
recesaioa. I suppose everythizig is 
relative. 

It is not a fact, however, that litter 
in the state has drp{g>ed "sifostan- 
tially’* as a result of toe law. Nor 1s tt 
true that there has not been an 
"overall" loss in jobs or businesses. 

In September, 1974, a year after ttie 
bill was in effect, toe state, as 
required by the bottle MU Its^, spent 
150,000 to study its impact A key 
finding established that total Utter 
was reduced by only 10.6 percent As 
to toe leglalatioa’a effect cm jobs and 
business activity, toe study 

found that tbe statute had caused 
unprecedented declines in per capita 
consumption of beer and soft drinks, 
p.wd tha t five major industries (soft 
drink produciers, brewers, beer 
wholesalers and distributors, can 
manufacturers and glass bottle man- 
ufacturers) showed a combined re- 
duction in pre-tax profits of $6.9 
mfiUntn to $8.6 million. 

Litter cannot be legislated ofi fiio 
roadrides. It’s a people problem and 
people can solve tt 
■ lU response to the proWems of 

motaT-jjatj arMi energy cans er vatic® , 

more *haw fifty'-ecniniuiitties across 
tbe are operating or planning 

resource recovery.and recyding sys- 
tems, and the list Is growing. 

GeraML.Silver8tein 

; NMdham, Mass. 


Le^tiers 
views 


'e^ressing. readers’ 
are welcome. Each re- 
ceives editorial -consideration 
though only o 'selection can be 
published and none indivi^^Uy 
acknowledged., All are subject to 
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The Monilor't daily religious article 


This Is one of a number ol es- 
. •■y*. In .which . young wrltersi : 

. a poa k from the heart on.subfacls 
that are irttal to them — valiiesi ' 
ine-slyfes, liesh tolnUng ^ -a ^ ' 
rum.'tor their tooughts and Ideas. 

It waeto1he cartglMy~ttHfl liMft , 
That old teeing of ^spalr partly, erf' 
disgust partly came buratizig out. Td 
been locking at all t^toae.cnte cards' 

~ their love mesaa^s, their get well 

soon mesMges, thdrnoaWgia mes- 
sages. I was looking at the tzite 
flower pot stationery aiwf Oils year’s' 
.versim of .‘^roses are red.** It is here 
that 1 was tempted to pull out a soap 
box (unfortunately th^ don’t make 
soap boxes you can stand on any>. 
more — which ispartdf my point).I 
wanted to stand several Inches 
above everybody sad like an ex- 
ternal conscience ask: ’*Walt, why 
are you buying that card? Oh, you 
really don’t like It? I see, but It’s the 
only one tiiat’a not smudged toot 
says “Happy Birthday from your 
Grandmother.’ Then why. are you 
settling jbr less - than what : you 
want?" . 


That’s iKrf aU '.that, grows 'bi tfato 
-;e8rdshop. There are candleis too and 

- .-vaifs and cups and calendars. -and 
;hiwse pots and little statues end 
tnipjnd. Where wintheyaU go? Will 

' .fllutoa tfuy . than, for' tiiends and 
^. c'hflMren for mothars aw<^ iot 
y'lrfeees? Probably: ifiostlik^lhey^ 

: *Tt’s cute Ish’t. it?. 1 wouldn’t ■ 

T^'thls tor inysdf - I’ve really got 

too much junk already but Sthel will 

Ulnit.” . 

. . Have youfhe picture Igklt 
ai a'nl^itmare: a world panked so 
fiiU'.'of non-essentials that. 'there Is 
■room tor nothing thatreBlly oouiitsl 
This is a -plea. tor goahty. Z^et us 
'.'Choose only Uuit. which evidences 
gii^ty. Let Une, form and color be 
beautiful not cute. Let us allow into 
. oitf Uvea only vdiat ahovra forth 
workmanship, ftharm ; utility, care. 

. Biq^edally care! '.Anything well- 
wnugtit was truly cu^ for by its 
maker. Let us buy one fcnifa which 
. ahaipens well and stays str^bt and 

- not five that eanwr# be shszpen^ 

.. mid get bent just because th^ cost 

le^ . Let us choose aine suit that we . 
love . . which washes well and' leave 
b^ilnd the four that look stylish but 


which , you know will need rapob' 
after the first wash. 

; And let us. choose guaUty In our 
. experiences-. Let. us nzrf aettie for the. 
.Mcond md^ ^fs shonfing be- 
cam we could^ get into the ftrat 
(especially when we really don’t 
wantto see It)'. Let us' choose lyrics 
to music that dp npt .betray In every. 

W<^ gupyflflm thiwiriwg . Jjti U 8 

choose as our behavior only quality 
behavior. When it Is to make, 
:lrt us sosike wdL Wbenit Is time to' 
do .let iis apply quality character^ 
istica'.*^ consideratidn, patience, 
accuracy, control, alertness. 

‘ We wmthenallheittKQr.wlfhalot 
iess vdilch Is jfealty si lot more'. And 
cardshWte such as the one I was 
- standing In will take on a new lock 
wtaere.beauty la honored above cute- 
ness, utility above current 
endcuing quaUtles above quick sale 
value. Quality. 

. Linda A. Gridley 


Since receiving her Masters degree, 
Linda A. Gridley has been teaching at 
a children’s camp in the mountains' of 
Pennsylvania^ 



ClourtBsy of ttie National Gallery pf Canada. Ottawa 
“Courtship In the Garden” 19th century; Paper cubing on velvet, artist un- 
known 


Question 
and answer 


(^eitrfton) ... 

“A martt^ relationataty neces- 
sarily requires that one 'of the 
partners be the primary dedalon- 
maker and that peraon should be 
the Male/Female. . , . 

.(Choose one and discuss.) 
(Answer)... 

Marital relationships do not nec- 
esaarily require that any one part- 
ner be the dominant control point, 
nor does any relationship function 
freely and ^larmonlously ^en so 


damlnated;tay any one penra; for 
as the act of marriage is (in zny 
opinlaa) a creative act between 
equal beings It thus fallows that-all' 
decUrionaf should be reached In 
hemest cotzununlcation equally and 
haimcnloualy. 

Tberetare let tt be that In the 
creative reality (rf Inflntte being 
you find In your seiurdtihg the 
touch, the sharing, and the . Inter- 
change thatla theknowlityof love. 

Edmund I. Watts 


Love 

Between adoleecence and did age, romantic love 
seems to evolve through three stages : 

I love your beauty. 

1 love your words. 

Iloveyour.deeds. 

Some people reach the third stage effortlessly 
and at a relatively early age, while others 
remain mired In the first stage long after they 
have lost the ability to attract on the same . 
level. . 

Loretta Woodard 


A valentine 


olding me, as you do, without fetter, 
nwreathes zny colled andfistsd, andent fears, 

' ets zzie free, held — captive without coziflzie. 
ound are my days with your cozistazit znettle 
nd its ways of being, loving, touch — weld 
ot ccntalziing tnrt releasing zhe to 
lift OT sail an unscazmed sea while yet moored. 


Virginia Lee Dodge 


Ready for a lady blacksmith? 


Ai Jenkins has just written to ask 
if we have a lady blacksmith In 
Maine. He found one out in Cal- 
ifornia, where Al seems to have 
tairan up some puTsuit OT Other 
which I trust is honorable, and be 
seeizis to think a lady hlacksmltii Is 
unusual. I had to write to tell Al that 
Ills lady blacksmith is not really a 
blacksmith, but only a farrier — a 
distinction that may not shake ev- 
erybody. I fizid, strangely, that the 
dtetionaries do not agree with me. 

The first of blacksmith 

is ”aL person who makes horse shoes 
and shoes horses.” The first defini- 
tion of jbrrier is “a blacksmith who 
.shoes horses.” The second defini- 
tions for each are more in Una with 


Dispatch 
from the farm 


-tile distinctions. “An artisan who 
wmrks in Ircm,” and, "a doctor tor 
horses, a veterinarian.” liCany an 
old-time blacksmith never shod a 
horse, and didn't know how. The 
tonier, a specialist in shoeing 
horses, 'was often skilled in caring 
tor the beasts otherwise, and often 
had no particular knowledge of 
tempering and shaping.to the extent 
that he could make tools, ship 
fittings, and the thousand other 
thfng g that were then forged by 
blacksmiths. A word we seem to 
have lost was whitesmith, a wwker 
in tin, a tin-kziocker. 'Riat is, a 

Hnamlth ’ 

When, as happened more often 
than not in the smaller towns, aae 


. John .Gould 

Tpart was both blacksmith and far- 
rier, he labored'under both defini- 
tions, I remember the sign over 

the smithy of my youth: 

boomer DUNPH7 
Blacksmith — Farrier 
But across the way was the smithy 
of CharUe Dunning, who never shod 
a horse, and looked down his nose in 
a superior w^ at tboee who did., 
CSharlie ironed sleds and wheels, 
tools, awA did omaiziental 
work tniihiiting andiroos and door 
knockers and porch railings. 

In our earlier lytinniAi days, horses 
were not that common in Maine, and 
shoeing ttcen was the thing. The foot 
of an ox is cleft, so each shoe was In 
two pieces. Besides, an ok cannot 
stand on three legs as will a horse, 
glvingQ^eatatlme totheforrier, so 
he had to be shing. The ox-sling was 
a bellyband IfCted by pulleys on a 

gantry, and the beast would be hoist 

for the entire operation on four feet 
Ihe helplessness of an ox In the 
sUng, plus the IsdigD^, led to 
numerous folk-lore comparisons 
which have pretty much passed 
from our language, azid when beard . 
today hardly anybody ajq>re dates 
their origiu. To be in a sling Is to be 
rather much manipulated. 

Whai the forests of Maine began 
to be explotted, the lumber camp 
needed good blacksmiths and far- 
riers in zniznbera, and every canp 
had its smitiiy where sledge rang 
<m anvils all day, and often all night 
BztAen equtyment was repaired, 
axes tempered, rods threaded into 


bolts, boomchalzis foshtoned, sleds 
ironed, and patnts fitted to picaroons 
and canthooks. Azid, there had to he 
those who handled the horses — not 
only to shoe them but to keep tten In 
<x»dltlon. The blacksmith shop pre- 
served at the Xiumberzzian’s Mu- 
seum, at Pattezi, Maine, ziot oDlyhas 
all the Irmworking tools and equty- 
ment, but the wall Is covered with 
strange Instruments and devices 
once used to ’fdoctor^' (the verb) the 
great numbers of boraes used to 
move logs. The difference betwetti a 
blacjksmitii azid a farrier was ob- 
served. 

Tes, we have . lady black- 
smith / farriers in MAliie. A young 
lady of close acquaintance has a 
stable — 'breeds, sells, shows, and 
trains liding horses. Hbr husband Is 
a fanier, axid ratbqr a goqd one In 
today’s spedallxe'd demand for bal- 
anced shoes onnon-work horses, and 
she has leani^ his- trade wSU 
enou^ But our most famous lady 
blacksmith was Sluice tSate Debo- 
rah, the Amazon of Mattagsmmoo 
She fioii rishftd ' tn the 
early days of long-log lumbering, 
and was celebrated in severfd bal- 
lads of the camps az^ dlrtves. Used 
tocarryheranvilinapacksack, and 
shoe horses on.locailQm "Jtvt trot 
him on by — slowly! ” Aie’d say, and 
there was no 'waiting. . Held the 
record of sixteen horses to one hour. 
Of course, that inctoded maktog and 
shaping the shoes, but she had an 
advantage — oftentimes she didn't 
heat the iron, but just bait it with 
herhands. 

Let me h^ from you agato soon, 
Al. 


Generally people believe the 
body acts independently of the 
mind and therefore must be ex- 
amined for evidences of disease 
before the disease advances too 
far and it is too late to curb it. 
Yet Chri^ Jesus effected a 
chan^ in men’s consciousness 
from fear to foith in God’s love 
and care,’ and they were healed. 
He said, "Thy faith hath made 
thee whole.”' 

Christian Science, discovered 
and founded by Mary Baker 
Ed<ty, reiterates the teachings of 
Christ Jesus and reverses the 
false proposition that we are sub- 
ject to the body. It demonstrates 
that we are not subject to the 
body, but that the body, whatever 
its condition, is a wholly subjec- 
tive state of thought: delineated 
upon it is udiatever we have ac- 
cepted in belief. If, to keep it 
healthy, we needed to watch the 
body, Mfamming it closely and 
ccmtinuously would be the only 
intelligent thing to do. But if the 
conditum of the body is the mani- 


What are we looking for? 


festation of our thought, as Chris- 
tian Science reveals, it is obvious 
that the intelligent and impera- 
tive thing to do is to watch our 
thoughts. 

If someone wrote 2 2 ■ 5 on 

a blackboard, this would not be a 
condition of the blackboard, but 
only a false belief in the thought 
of the one writing it there. So the 
image of disease ^parent on the 
body Is not a condition of the 
body upon which it is written, but 
only a false belief in the mortal 
thought udiich writes it there, 
and it can be erased by correct- 
ing and transforming thought 
through spiritual means. 

Mrs. Eddy writes: “The foding. 
forms of matter, the mortal body 
and material eazth, are the fleet- 
ing concepts of the human mind. 
They have their day before the 
permanent facts and their per- 
fection in Spirit appear. 

We should continually keep in 
thou^t the truth that our only 
real selfhood is ^iritual, not ma- 
terial. This is because man is the 


image and likeness of God, Spirit, 
as the Bible declares. Christ 
Jesus’ many healings proved this, 
as do the healings of so-called In- 
curable diseases today through 
Christian Science. 

So let us examine our thought, 
rather than our bodies; and let us 
not accept the false beliefs of 
fear, resentment, hatred, disease. 
“Stand porter at the door of 
thou^t,” writes Mrs. Eddy. "Ad- 
mitting only such conclusions as 
you wish realized in bodily re- 
sults. you will control yourself 
harmoniously. . . . The issues of 
pain or pleasure must come 
through mind, and like a watch- 
man forsaking his post, we admit 
the intruding belief, forgetting 
that through divine help we can 
forbid this entrance.”' 


'Matthew 9 : 22 ; ‘Science and Health wAh 
Key to the Serlpturee, pp. 263 - 2 M; 'Sci- 
ence and Heatth. pp. 392 - 393 . 

[BiMiMhara on ttw p« may ba found tranaiationa of tMa 
artIclB ki Francli and Qannin. Once a waak an ailleiB on 
CMtdan Sctanca appaara In a French and a Geman 


[This Is a French translation of today's religtous article] 

Itaducdoft da ranieia reBplaiK paralaaant an ingure atr eada papa 
[Una mdueMen mnaalaa aai puoaaa ciwqua aamalna) 

Que recherchons-nous ? 


£n general, les gens croient que 
le corps agit ind^pendaznment de 
Ventendement et qu’il doit done 
etre examine pour y decouvrir des 
evidences de avant que la 

maladie ne se soit trop developpee 
et qu’il foit trop tard pom- TarrSter. 
Pourtant Christ Jesus effectuait un 
changement dans la conscience des 
hommes — de la crainte a la foi en 
Tamour et la sollicitude de Dieu — 
et ils etaient gueris. U dit : « Ta 
foi t’a guerie.*^ 

La Science Chretienne*, dto>u- 
verte et fond^ par Mary Baker 
Eddy, r^tere les enseignements de 
Christ J^s et renverse la fausse 
theorie qiie nous sommes soumis 
au cor|^. EUfr demontre que nous 
ne sommes pas soumis au corps, 
mais que le corps, quelle que soit 
sa condition, est tin etat de penste 
enticement subjectif ; tout ce que 
nous Bvons accepte en croyance se 
dessine sur le corps. Si, dans le 
but de le conserver en bonne sant^ 
nous devions surveiller le corps, la 
setzle, chose inteUigente a faire se- 
rait de T examiner de pr&s et de 
ia 9 on constante. Mais si I'^tat dans 
leguel se trouve le corps e»t la 
manifestation de notre pensM, ainsi 
que le r^v^le la Science Chr^tiezme, 
ii est ' Evident que la chose intelli- 
gente et nfoessaire a faire est de 
surveiller nos pensees. 

Si quelqu'un ecrivait 2-j-2 = 5 
vur un tableau noir, cela n’lndi- 


querait pas I'^t du tableau noir, 
jxiais seulement une fausse croyance 
dans la penste de la personne qui 
Tinscrit sur le tableau. De meme 
I’image de la maladie apparente 
sur le corps n’est pas I’etat du corps 
sur lequel elle est inscrite, mais 
seulement une fausse croyance dans 
la pensee mortelle qui I’inscrit sur 
le corps, et ^e peut etre efface 
en corrigeant et en transformant la 
pens^ grace & des moyens spirit 
tuels. 

Mrs. Eddy ecrit : « Les formes 
evanescentes de la matiere, le corps 
mortel et la terre materi^e, sont 
les concepts eph&n&res de Ten- 
tendement humain. Ils ont leur 
dur^ avant qu'apparaissent les 
faits permanents de I’Esprit et leur 
perfection. » * 

Nous devrions continuellement 
avoir pr£sente k I’esprit la v4rite 
que notre veritable moi est spirituel, 
non materieL Ceci est dh au fait que 
rhomme est I’image et la ressem- 
blance de Dieu, Esprit, ainsi que le 
declare la Bible. Les nombreuses 
guerisons effectu£es par Christ 
Jesus prouvent cela; comme le 
prouvent £galemetit les gu&risons 
de maladies dites incurables qui ont 
lieu Bujourd’hui grace a la ^ence 
Chretienne. 

Examinons done nos pens^ 
plutot que notre corps ; et n’ac- 
ceptODs pas les fausses croyances de 
crainte, de ressentiment, de haine, 


[This Is a German translation of today’s religious article] 

Uooreoixuns dot mS emwr Salta fn w^ ch w htahandan rellplOHn Aitihata 
[Bna dNMcTta Obanaung metwim taiMHi wOcfMnMcti) 

Wonach halten wir Ausschau? 


■ Im allgemeinen stod die Mozschen 
der Meinung, daB die Funktionen 
uzid Bewegungen des Korpers vom 
Gmut unahhangig seien und da£ 
er auf Krankhgffasnngiririiffw 

untersucht werden mOsse, bevor die 
Krankheit zu weit fortsriireitet und 
es zu spSit ist, ihr Emhalt ru gebie> 
■ten. Doch Cbrzstus Jeous bewirkte, 
-dafl sich im BewuBtsein der Men- 
Bchen ein Wandel voUzog, daB sie 
.an Gottes Liebe tmd Fursorge 
glaubten, anstatt sich zu furchten, 
und sie wurden geheilt. Er sagte: 
„D^ Glaube hat dir gehoUen." ‘■ 
Die Christliche Wiasenschaft*, 
von Mary Baker Eddy entdeckt und 
^griindet, brtogt uzis emeut die 
-Lehren Christi Jesu uzid kehrt die 
falsche 'Voraussetzung um, daB -wzr 
.dem Korper untertan seien. Sie 
beweist, daB wir ziicbt dem Korper 
untertan sind, sondem daB der 
SBrper, ganz gleich, wie er besebaf- 
fen ist, ein voUig subiektiva- Be- 
wuStaemszustand ist; auf ihm blldet 
sich ah, was wir jeweils annehmen. 
.Wezm wir den Korper beobaebten 
mussen, gesund zu erhalten, 

vrare das einzig Vemunftige, Um 
gtSndig griuidlich zu untersueben. 
• Aber wenn der Zustand des Kor- 
pers die Kundwerdung unsores 
Denkens ist, 'wie die Christlii^ 
Wlssenschaft entbuUt, ist es natur- 
vemunftig tmd erforderlich, 
daB wir auf unsere.Gedanken acht- 
geben. 

: Schreibt jemand 2 + 2 = 5 anf 
erne Wandtafel, dann ware der 
Fehler niebt der Zustand der Tafol, 
sondem lediglicdi one falsche An- 
nahme im Deuken desjenigen, der 
dies schreibt. So ist aurii ein 
Krankheitsbild am K&rper nicht eto 
Zustand des Korpers, auf dem es 
rich abzeichnet, sondem nur eine 
falsche Annahme im sterblichen 
Deuken, das sie dort abgezeichnet 
'hat, und durch die Berichtigung 
tmd Um'wandlung des Denkens 
durch geistige Mittel kann es ans- 
geloscht werden. 

. Mrs. Eddy sriireibt: „Die ver- 
gSnglichen Formes der litoterie, der 
sterbliche KSrper und die mate- 
lielle Erde^- smd die fluchtigen 


griffe des menschlJchen Gemtits. 
Sie haben ihre Zeit, ehe die blei- 
bezuien Tatsachen imd ihre VoU- 
kommenhezt im Geist erschemen.'* * 

Wir sollten uzis standlg der Wahr- 
heit bewuBt sein, daB imser einzig 
-wirklichM Selbst geivtig, nicht ma- 
tesiell iA Und es ist so, -well der 
Mansph das Bild und Gleichnis 
Gottes, des Gdstes, ’ wie die 
Bibel erklart. Die vielen Heilungen 
Christi Jesu bewi^n dies ebeziso 
wie die Heilungen von sogenazmten 
unheilbaren Krankheiten, die heute 
durch die Christliche Wlssenschaft 
bewirkt werden. 

So woUen wir unser Deuken un- 
tersueben, und nicht origpre n Kor- 
per; und wir woUen tins vomeh- 
rngn falschen Aimahmen von 
Furcht, GroU, WnR miH Krankheit 
nicht zu aiwMj yKprpn. „Steh Wache 
an der Tur des Gedankens'', schreibt 
Mrs. Eddy. „Wenn du nur solche 
Schlflsse zugibst, wie du sie in 
koxperlicben Be^taten verwirk- 
licht zu sehen wunschst, dann wirst 

riu Hit»h hnrmnnigffh TftgppTRn. . , Die 
Tiint.BrhAii»iTigPTi uba S chmera Oder 

Lust kommen durch das (Semut, 
und dem Wichter gleich, der seinen 
Fosten verlaBt, lassen wir die sidi 
eindrangende Annahizie imri 
vergessen, daB wir ilirem Eintritt 
durch gottiiche EStfe wdiren kon- 
nen."* 

^Matthau 9 : 22 ; ^ lVist€ 7 tsehaft und 

Catundkiit mit Schluml xur 
Sehr^t,- S. 263 : * Wissmtehaft and Ue~ 
tundkeitf S. 392 . 

*Owil(tan SBtaflM; iprich: kr'ii^en »‘atafw. 

tM (toutadw Obtastazunades LonrbuGM der Cfirtai- 
leltan Wl w e nic r iaft . ..WleeiBiefuil und Q«i«dM mft 
SchlltaMi zur Heagan Staviir* von May Bilar Eddy, tat 
mft dan atfkchai Tad ail da gManOberttagendai 
SeiM arMUHch. Dae Bum km in TiwTlmirtfr dtr 


Seita arMUHch. Dae Bum km in 1 awTlmirnT dtr 
dvtatOchai wtawfKchtai gakarft wardai Oder «ai 
Fiancen C. Caitaon. PuMItaara Aaait Ona Nonray 
svaaL Boaan. MmachucaiK. USA (Sn$, 


Ai^unn oba aiders ehrtaHeiHrietawGhnMielta 
SciMfftanJn deuttoitar Spraeha artalt auf Anfnge dr 
vert^ Tty Chrtaltan Setanoe nibWiifta SocM, Ona 

Norway Sreaf, BoHon, MameliiMtlt, uSk Oei 15. 


Daily Bible verse 

Commit thy vray unto the Lord; 
tnnt also In Mm; and he shall 
bring It to pass. Pssbn 37:5 


de maladie. « Gardez la porte de la 
pensee » ecrit Mrs. Eddy. • N'ad- 
meltez que les conclusions dont 
vous voudriez voir les effets se 
realiser sur le corps, et vous vous 
gouvemerez harmonieusement... Les 
effets de la douleur et du plaisir 
proviennent forewent de 1*^- 
tendement, et, telle une sentinelle 
qui abandonnerait son poste, nous 
admettons cette croyance impor- 
tune, oubliant que nous pouvons, 
grace au secours divin, lui en d6- 
fendre l'entr6e . » * 

^Matthieu 9:22: ‘’^Science el Santi aoee 
ta Clef del Seritures, p. 263; ‘‘Seienei et 
Santi, p. 392. 

■ChrfMtaft Sctanet .* prenonca Kitaltann ‘eatannea. 

La nduedDn hatoakHi du Nvre dVnuta da la Setanea 
CMdMma, C8Btami a Sadi avac la Ctat dan 
Eciftumnada May Baka Eddy, ataaa wae ta taitta nfv- 
aliita an reoad. On paui I'achutar dans taagaiaa da Lad> 
IM da ta Setanea ChrMionna. ou to oommandM a 
FraBoa C- Cataon, ftiUtaiwr-i Agan, Ona Nenany 
Shaat Boaen, MamEMaMB, LLSA. aziiS. 

Pour teia reneetanamaids nur Iw aubM publlcaltana 
da la Sclanoa Chrauanna an Irnngaa. icrlre a Tha Oula- 
Uan Setanea PubadUno SoolM. Ona Norway SIraat Boa- 
mn. MaaaBCtwaWta. ukX Q211B. 


A ‘ 

Chrikian 
way of 
healing 

The Bible speaks of the 
great love and compassion 
that moved Jesus when he 
healed. In his ministiy he 
turned the thought of those 
seeking healing to a fuller 
understanding of God’s 
love and goodness. 

In a deep, prayerful search 
of the Bible, Mary Baker 
Eddy discovered that 
Jesus’ teaching and heal- 
ing were scientific. She 
learned that health, free- 
dom, and abundance are 
the natural and provable 
effects of God’s overflowing 
goodwill for His children. 

After proving this in her 
own healing work, she 
tau^t others how tb^ 
could be healed by spiritual 
mpflnfl alone. She explama 
this method of Christian 
healing in her book Science 
and Health with Key to 
the Scriptures. A carefol 
study of its message can 
give you the dear under- 
standing of God that heals. 
You can obtain a copy with 
the coupon below. 


Miss Frances C. Carlscm 
Publisher’s Agent 
4-5 Grosvenor Place. 8th Floor, 
London SWIX 7JH 

Please swid me a paperback 
copy of Science and Health 
with Key to the Scriptures. (H) 


Ceuiiqr. 


My cheque for £1.07 
as payment in full. 



